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In the best regulated editorial offices, on occasion 
sense gives way to nonsense. So it was with the 
LC Publications Office in the harried period be- 
fore this issue of the Quarterly Journal went to 
press. Among illustrations assembled for the 
article on acquisitions of the Rare Book Division 
was a map from a 1515 Paris edition of Macro- 
bius’ De somnio Scipionis, shown at the lower 
right. One of the more well-organized editors, 
remembering that something similar had ap- 
peared in the July issue, produced a copy open at 
page 270, displaying the mappamundi repro- 
duced here at the upper right. This version is 
from a 15th-century edition of the same work by 
Macrobius, printed in Brescia. 


Shifts of governments from right to left and 
back again are so frequent in this present age 
that they arouse little comment. But how the 
world reversed itself in the years between the two 
editions of the map is a point to ponder, a point 
immediately apparent to the QJ staff. It 
promptly divided into schools, as befits any self- 
respecting group of theorists. That the schools, 
more often than not, consisted of one expert with 
no followers was immaterial. The first laid the 
responsibility on a distracted engraver, who in- 
explicably forgot that the image he cut upon the 
block would be reversed when printed. This 
hypothesis was challenged by the group that 
pointed triumphantly to the legends on land and 
sea, all of which read properly from left to 
right. But the distracted-engraver camp, in 
answer, argued that the block was undoubtedly 
cut by two hands, the first specializing in maps, 
the second—perhaps an apprentice—in letters. 
The one who did the letters would be so accus- 
tomed to cutting them backwards he might even 
be ignorant of their usual form. To clinch their 
argument, they pointed out that the reversal of 
the map in itself would indicate a large studio 
with several workers, whose supervision would 
undoubtedly account for the master’s distraction. 
These theories were swept away by a third hy- 
pothesis: Could it be that Columbus had been 
guided—or misguided—by a similar map when 
he dauntlessly set sail for India, heading west? 


Stunned by this larger issue, the learned con- 
ference dissolved. Everyone went back to his 
desk speechless and the Quarterly Journal went 
to press. SLW 
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BY ROY P. BASLER 


Lincoln’s concern for the Civil War soldier’s 
widow and orphan received a strong and peculiar 
reinforcement on May 19, 1864, when young 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Wayt Booth called on him 
to make her special plea. Her husband, Maj. 
Lionel F. Booth, commanding officer at Fort 
Pillow, Tenn, had received a Confederate bul- 
let through his heart almost at the beginning of 
the battle on April 12, 1864. On April 27 Mrs. 
Booth had gone from Fort Pickering at Memphis, 
Tenn., on the U. S. ram Switzerland to identify, 
and perhaps claim for reburial, her husband’s 
body. 

According to his military service record,’ “Q. 
M. Serg’t Lionel F. Booth, Ist Missouri Light 
Artillery,” was discharged under General Order 
No. 125, Head-Quarters, 16th Army Corps, 
Memphis, Tenn., September 8, 1863, along with 
several other enlisted men, “to enable them to 
accept appointments as commissioned officers.” 
His commission would be retroactive to March 22, 
1863. His certificate of discharge, dated Septem- 
ber 26, 1863, specified that he was born in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and was now “twenty five years of 
age, Five feet nine inches high, Fair complexion, 
Blue eyes, Brown hair.” 

The problem of providing regiments of re- 
cently freed slaves with officers, once the decision 


had been made to enlist them, was serious. It 
was met effectively, however, by carefully select- 
ing white noncommissioned officers of consider- 
able military experience and ability. The opinion 
of Gen. John Beatty, serving with Gen. George H. 
Thomas at Stevenson, Ala., in August 1863, was 
that “From sergeants applying for commissions 
we are able to select splendid men. . . . In fact, 
we occasionally find a noncommissioned officer 
who is better qualified to command a regiment 
than nine-tenths of the colonels.” * Such a one, 
doubtless, was Lionel F. Booth. 

Major Booth’s wife, born Mary Elizabeth Wayt 
in Martinsburg, Ohio, May 12, 1840 or 1841, 
was one of seven children, according to her niece, 
Mrs. Claude Waln of Miami, Fla., who with her 
sister, Mrs. Ethel Wayt Tussey, recently pre- 
sented to the Library of Congress the remarkable 
letter of Abraham Lincoln upon which this ac- 
count principally depends. Four of Mary Eliza- 
beth Wayt’s brothers fought in the Union Army, 
and one of them was killed at the battle of Mur- 


Roy P. Basler is Chief of the Manuscript Division. He 
gratefully acknowledges the assistance of his colleagues 
Oliver H. Orr and Charles F. Cooney in tracing the 
legislative history of H. R. 406 and the military record 
of Maj. Lionel F. Booth, respectively. 
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freesboro, Tenn. Where and when Lionel F. 
Booth and Mary Elizabeth Wayt met and were 
married is not known. 

A certificate * dated April 28, 1864, written 
and signed by Capt. A. Conner, commanding the 
U.S. ram Switzerland, testifies as follows: “I 
was present at Fort Pillow on the 27 of April 1864 
in company with Mrs. Major Booth and several 
other officers to procure the body of Major Booth. 
We found a grave under the bluff and in a few 
yards of the river bank marked with a head board 
baring the inscription of L. F. Booth Major of 
Six U.S. H’vy Art’y. We lifted the coffin and 
opened it and found to our grate surprise it was 
a Negro man.” 

Two letters addressed to Mrs. Booth, also 
dated April 28, are in the file, which in their 
general agreement serve to mitigate and clarify 
the blunt statement of Captain Conner. One is 
the account of 2d Lt. James P. Patrick, Battery 
D, 2d U.S. Light Artillery (Colored) : “I accom- 


panied the detail that left this place [Fort Pick- 
ering| on the 23d inst. to recover the bodies of 
those killed in the engagement at Fort Pillow 
April 12, 1864, and would beg leave to state that 
in company with Capt. Smith 6th U.S. Heavy 


Artillery (Colored) we opened a grave that had 
been pointed out by a Confederate Major to said 
Capt. Smith under a flag of truce as the grave 
of the late Major Booth. Upon opening the said 
grave we found it contained a body in a coffin, 
wrapped in a gray army blanket with no clothing 
on except a dark blue cloth or flannel shirt. On 
the head of said body was dark hair about two 
or three inches, whiskers and moustash about the 
same color. The said body was very much swol- 
len and mortification having taken place it was 
difficult to recognize any one but from all ap- 
pearance I am fully satisfied that the body in 
that grave at that time was the body of the late 
Major Boothe, and am fully satisfied at least it 
was the body of a white man.” A similar letter, 
also dated April 28, written and signed by Capt. 
W. T. Smith, Co. C, 6th U.S. Heavy Artillery 
(Colored ) , concludes as follows: “None thought, 
for a moment, it was the body of [a] negro.” 
That the graves at Fort Pillow contained 
dozens of hastily buried Negro corpses for every 
one of a white soldier could have given rise to 
part of the confusion about Major Booth’s grave, 
if not about his corpse. The massacre of hun- 


dreds of the Negro soldiers who provided the 
principal garrison at Fort Pillow, following the 
Confederate victory, is one of the most terrible 
episodes of the Civil War. Gen. Nathan Bedford 
Forrest, who commanded the attacking Confed- 
erates, described, in his battle report, the Missis- 
sippi River as “dyed with the blood of the 
slaughtered for 200 yards,” an example which he 
hoped “will demonstrate to the Northern people 
that negro soldiers cannot cope with Southern- 
ers.” * In any event, the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing between black men and white men after two 
weeks of “equality” in the graves at Fort Pillow 
may have borne its peculiar message to the young 
widow who came to claim, or at least identify, 
her husband’s body, possibly for removal and re- 
burial. The results of this tragic experience 
would prove to be far reaching. 

The personality and appearance of the young 
widow in 1864 may be inferred from the recol- 
lections of Mrs. Booth’s niece as to how her Aunt 
Mary appeared to her many years later. “Aunt 
Mary was very kind and generous to us when she 
visited in our home. I remember her as being, by 
today’s standards, much over weight, she had a 
beautiful complexion and a lovely white skin, 
snappy brown, almost black eyes which she in- 
herited from her North Ireland mother and her 
English father. She was a ready and forthright 
talker and expressed herself clearly and well.” 

That she “expressed herself clearly and well” 
to President Abraham Lincoln when she called 
on him three weeks after her sad excursion to 
Fort Pillow is evident from the letter he wrote 
to Senator Charles Sumner of Massachusetts. 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, May 19, 1864 
Hon. Charles Sumner, 
My dear Sir: 


The bearer of this is the widow of Major Booth, 
who fell at Fort-Pillow. She makes a point, which I 
think very worthy of consideration which is, widows 
and children in fact, of colored soldiers who fall in 
our service, be placed in law, the same as if their 
marriages were legal, so that they can have the benefit 
of the provisions made the widows & orphans of white 
soldiers. Please see & hear Mrs. Booth. 

Yours truly 


A. Lincoln 





Senator Sumner’s concern for equality for 
all men is so well known as to require no com- 
ment, but there were others perhaps equally 
active in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives on behalf of the Negro’s rights. Sumner 
was probably closer to Lincoln, however, than 
others among his abolitionist colleagues. He was 
also the initiator and a member of the Senate 
Select Committee on Slavery and Freedmen, 
which reported the Senate bill to establish the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. In May 1864, he carried out 
Lincoln’s wishes as well as his own in supporting 
an amendment to the Army appropriation bill 
that would provide equal pay for Negro soldiers. 
Senator Henry Wilson of Massachusetts of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, however, re- 
ported the joint resolution on equal pay. The 
Army appropriation bill as finally approved June 
15, 1864, contained sections 2, 3, and 4, making 
equalization a matter of law. 

Neither was Sumner a member of the Senate 
Committee on Pensions, which was considering 
H. R. 406, “An Act to grant Pensions.” This 
House bill contained no special provisions re- 
garding the Negro soldier. Senator Lafayette S. 
Foster of Connecticut, therefore, it can be in- 


ferred, talked with Sumner, or even possibly with 
Mrs. Booth, at Sumner’s behest; for on June 2, 
1864, acting for the Committee on Pensions, he 
offered the following resolution concerning the 
point Mrs. Booth had raised, which passed: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions be in- 
structed to inquire whether any further legislation is 
necessary to provide suitable relief for the widows and 
children of the colored soldiers in the service of the 
United States who were lately massacred at Fort Pil- 
low; and that said committee have leave to report by 
bill or otherwise.® 


The problem to which Mrs. Booth had specifi- 
cally directed attention was simply that marriage 
as a legal contract was a practical impossibility 
for most Negroes in 1864. Marriage among slaves 
had no legal status, even when permitted, and as 
a matter of fact even the semblance of marriage 
had been at least discouraged and at most pre- 
vented throughout the slave States. Sexual liaison 
among slaves, to most slaveholders, was simply a 
matter of breeding slaves. Thus the several hun- 
dred freedmen who lost their lives at Fort Pillow 
might have widows and orphans in fact, but 
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without legal status as such. Senator Foster, on 
June 11, 1864, reported H.R. 406 from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions with an amendment as 
follows: 


Sec. 13. And be it further enacted. That the widows 
and children of colored soldiers who have been, or 
who may be hereafter, killed, or who have died or may 
hereafter die of wounds received in battle, or who 
have died or may hereafter die of disease contracted 
in the military service of the United States, and in 
the line of duty, shall be entitled to receive the pensions 
now provided by law, without other proof of marriage 
than that the parties had habitually recognized each 
other as man and wife, and lived together as such for a 
definite period, not less than two years, to be shown 
by the affidavits of credible witnesses: Provided, That 
if such parties resided in any State in which their mar- 
riage may have been legally solemnized, the usual 
evidence shall be required. 


On June 25, 1864, Senator Foster appealed 
specifically for adoption of this section 13: 


The law now gives to black soldiers the same pen- 
sions that white soldiers are entitled to; there is no 
distinction now in our service as it respects the soldiers 
themselves; but there is this unfortunate distinction 
between the widows and children of white and black 
soldiers: the blacks who come from the slave States, 
and who probably were slaves before they entered the 
service, although they had wives and children, were 
not, according to the laws of the States within which 
they lived, legally married, and of course if they were 
killed in the service under circumstances which would 
entitle their wives and children to ever so much con- 
sideration from the Government, they could not by law 
be recognized as the wives or widows and children 
of the persons thus killed. We thought that this was 
unjust. We thought that the widows and children of 
the black men who were killed at Fort Pillow, and 
since that the men who have been killed at Petersburg 
and elsewhere, fighting as gallantly and as bravely as 
any men under the flag, be their complexion what it 
will, should be recognized by the Government and 
should have the little pension that the law provides. 

. I appeal to the Senate, therefore, to pass this 
section in order that this class of persons—and they 
are numerous—may be relieved.° 


The bill passed the Senate as amended, but 
the House voted to nonconcur in Senate amend- 
ments. In joint conference committee, the amend- 
ment still had not been agreed to by the House 
Members (Kellian Van Rensalear Whaley of 
West Virginia, William B. Washburn of Mas- 
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sachusetts, and Asahel W. Hubbard of Iowa) on 
July 2. They were therefore discharged and three 
new members appointed the same day (Sidney 
Perham of Maine, Moses F. Odell of New York, 
and Ephraim R. Eckley of Ohio). The confer- 
ence committee then promptly reached agree- 
ment, with a further change in the language of 
section 13: “Provided, however, That such 
widows and children are free persons.” 

In other words, if a female slave in a loyal 
slave State had fled her bondage and “married” a 
freedman legally enlisted in the Union Army— 
as many had done, doubtless—neither she nor her 
children could qualify for the pension, being still 
legally slaves. With this bitter, last-ditch con- 
cession, however, both House and Senate ap- 
proved H.R. 406, without a record vote, on 
July 2, 1864.’ 

What Mrs. Booth had accomplished was but 
one further step in the quest for justice. One 
wonders whether, if she had not made it her 
business to see that the step was taken, it would 
have been. One suspects not. 

Whatever her efforts in behalf of widows and 
orphans in fact, she apparently made none for 
herself. There is no record that Mrs. Lionel F. 


Booth ever applied for or received a pension! We 
may infer from the following letter, also a gift 
from Mrs. Claude Waln and her sister, Mrs. 
Ethel Wayt Tussey, that she took care of herself. 


HEAD QUARTERS ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
Washington, June 29th 1867. 


Hon. H. McCullough 
Sec. of the Tres. 


Sir: 

The bearer of this, Mrs. Booth, is the widow 
of the Officer who commanded at Fort Pillow, Ten. at 
the time of the Massacre in Apl. 1864. She is now 
desirous of getting a position in the Treasury which 


will support her and which I hope you can give 
without displacing any worthy person. 


Very respectfully 
Your obt. svt. 
U. S. Grant 

General. 


Treasury Department records fail to show 
whether Mrs. Lionel F. Booth was ever an em- 
ployee. Her later life may be summarized briefly 
frorn information supplied by her nieces. “Many 
years after Major Booth’s tragic death in the 
Fort Pillow Massacre Aunt Mary Booth married 
Herman Hill, a German born broker (stocks and 
bonds). They lived in Salt Lake City, Utah ... . 
During the Mormon trouble in Utah Aunt Mary 
was an intense United States patriot and kept the 
flag on display in her home on all public 
occasions ... .” 

And well she might! 


NOTES 


*In RG 94, Records of the Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice, in the National Archives. 

* Quoted by Dudley Taylor Cornish, The Sable 
Arm; Negro Troops in the Union Army, 1861-1865 
(New York, 1966), p. 206-207. 

*In RG 94, Records of the Adjutant General’s Office. 


* Cornish, T’he Sable Arm, p. 173. 
° Congressional Globe, June 2, 1864, p. 2651. 


7Ibid., June 30-July 2, p. 3410-3514, passim; 
House Journal, July 2, 1864, p. 1025, and Senate 
Journal, July 2, 1864, p. 742. 
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Plutarch and Plimpton, Hevelius and Ortelius, 
Columbus and Vespucci; Ovid, Aeschylus, Boc- 
caccio, and Dickens; Washington and Lincoln; 
law and legend, festivals and fountains; the Bible, 
Indians, architecture, printing—such is the diver- 
sity of person and subject that color the pages 
of recent notable acquisitions in the Rare Book 
Division. Greek, Latin, English, French, Italian, 
and German, they bear imprints that span five 
centuries, from 1491 to 1969. 


The Rosenwald Collection 


Through the Rosenwald Fund the division pur- 
chased 25 titles, all of which in one way or an- 
other seem particularly appropriate acquisitions. 
The earliest in date is a tall copy of the second 
edition of La Mer des histoires, printed at Lyons 
in two volumes by Jean Du Pré and dated, re- 
spectively, August 20 and August 23, 1491 
(Third Census of Incunabula in American 
Libraries, R-347). This remarkable woodcut 
book complements both the earlier French edition 
printed at Paris in 1488 and 1489 by Pierre Le 
Rouge, a fine copy of which is available in the 
Library’s John Boyd Thacher Collection, and the 
later Lyons edition of 1506, printed by Claude 
Daoust for Jean Dyamantier, which was added 
to the Rosenwald Collection a few years ago. 

The text of La Mer des histoires is a free trans- 
lation of the Rudimentum novitiorum, an epit- 
ome of history, first published at Liibeck in 1475. 
The translation continues the text of the Liibeck 
Latin original edition of 1483 and contains, ap- 
pended at the end of the second volume, 24 leaves 
comprising the text of the martyrology of Usuard. 
Unfortunately, this text is wanting in the 1491 
edition, but it is present in the Paris edition of 
1488/89. Despite this defect the Lyons 1491 edi- 
tion occupies such an important place in the his- 
tory of book illustration in France that the few 
missing leaves hardly seem noticeable. Anatole 
Claudin in the third volume of his Histoire de 
Pimprimerie en France au quinziéme et au 
seiziéme siécle devotes 10 detailed pages to the 
significance of this edition. 

The splendid woodcut illustrations and the 
extraordinary initial letters were inspired by those 


Frederick R. Goff is Chief of the Rare Book Division. 


of the Parisian edition, but in Claudin’s phrase 
“ce sont des copies intelligentes, dans lesquelles 
le talent et imagination de l’artiste lyonnais se 
sont donne libre carriére.”” The double plate 
showing the “Baptism of Clovis” and the “Battle 
of Tolbiac” is regarded as one of the most re- 
markable examples of Lyonnaise woodcutting of 
the 15th century. A special feature of this edition 
is a series of fine metal cuts surrounded by borders 
with a black ground; occasionally these borders 
contain one or more initials, the meaning and use 
of which remain unclear. The Lyons edition of 
Du Pré appears to be rarer than the Paris edition 
of 1488/89. The Third Census locates a perfect 
copy in the Spencer Collection in the New York 
Public Library and an odd volume two at the 
University of Illinois. No other copies have been 
located outside of those in a few libraries in 
France. 

Representation of the period of early printing, 
1501-20, has been strengthened through the ad- 
dition of 13 titles, six from Paris, four from 
Venice, and one each from Basel, Milan, and 
Antwerp. The earliest of these is an edition of 
Robert Gaguin’s Compendium de origine et 
gestis Francorum, printed at Paris in the Officina 
Bellouisiana for Jean Petit in 1504. The text is 
reprinted from the Paris edition of 1500 with the 
same full-page woodcut at the beginning which 
is repeated at the end, showing the insignia of the 
French kingdom and the patron saints Denis and 
Remy. The 1504 text is bound with another 
French chronicle, the Historiarum precipue Gal- 
licarum lib. x of St. Gregory, bishop of Tours, 
who lived from 538 to 594. The Rosenwald copy 
carries within a fine Renaissance border in four 
parts on the title page the device of a printing 
press labeled “Prelii Ascésiani,” appropriate for 
the printer Jodocus Badius Ascensius. Another 
copy of this edition in the Library carries the de- 
vice of the publisher Jean Petit in the same posi- 
tion on the title page. The colophon is dated 1522 
in both issues, but this date appears to be a mis- 
print for 1512. 

The border on both copies is identical with 
that found in a copy of the Opuscula of Plutarch, 
printed at Paris by Jodocus Badius Ascensius in 
1514. In this later work the device of the printer 
showing his press appears on the title page. The 
same elaborately designed initials in two sizes are 
common to both works. The Opuscula is bound 





with an edition of Claude Chansonette’s Topica, 
printed at Basel in 1520 by Andreas Cratander. 
The title is framed by a border captioned “Her- 
cules Gallicus,” engraved after Holbein by Hans 
Furtenbach in 1519. On the title page is a par- 
tially erased inscription, which on the basis of 
comparison with an unaltered inscription in the 
Library’s copy of Giovanni Pico della Miran- 
dula’s Opera (Venice, 1498) indicates that the 
volume belonged to the Monastery of St. Peter 
at Salzburg, the bequest of H. Knoll in 1639. 
The engraved bookplate of Hieremias Knoll ap- 
pears on the inside front cover. 

The contemporary binding on this volume is 
brown calf, richly tooled in blind with four well- 
designed rolls, two of which were described from 
this very copy when it was at Salzburg by Konrad 
Haebler in his Rollen und Plattenstempel des 
XVI. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1929), volume 2, 
page 243, numbers 13 and 14. The front cover 
carries a super ex libris, in gilt, of the arms of a 
member of the Villars family. A similar super ex 
libris appears in black on the 1498 edition of the 
O pera of Pico della Mirandula. 

Another early French imprint from Ascensius’ 
famous press is represented by a copy of Macro- 
bius’ De somnio Scipionis, which was printed in 
1515 for the publisher Jean Petit, whose device 
appears on the title page within the typical 
Renaissance frame. This edition is embellished 
with an interesting woodcut world map showing 
the Antipodes and the Alveus Ocean, which was 
considered too warm for man to traverse, some 
10 other smaller cuts appropriate to the text, and 
a fine group of initial letters. The National Union 
Catalog records other copies in the United States 
at Cornell and Minnesota and an imperfect one 
lacking its title page at Yale. 

Jean Petit was also responsible for the remain- 
ing early French book of this period, a copy of 
Johannes de Sacro Bosco’s Sphaera mundi, 
printed in 1508. This possesses special interest for 
us as one of the earliest editions of this scientific 
text to contain a reference to America. In a long 
commentary the Spanish mathematician Pedro 
Sanchez Ciruelo discusses habitable climates, in- 
cluding the islands of the West Indies which are 
inhabited by strange men. “These men,” he 
writes, “were not tall, but very well shaped, they 
laughed a great deal, and were of a kind dis- 
position, trustful and docile, of considerable in- 
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telligence, blue in colour and with square heads, 
they appeared most strange to the Spaniards.” 
This statement first appeared in the Paris edition 
of 1498 and again in the edition of 1515. The 
Library now has two of the three recorded edi- 
tions of this text, lacking only the one of 1498 
to complete the trilogy. 

Michel Le Noir issued at Paris in 1510 an edi- 
tion of Giovanni Pico della Mirandula’s E pistolae 
aureae, edited by Jodocus Badius Ascensius. The 
woodcut illustrations are very fine impressions, 
and the book itself is attractively printed and 
quite uncommon. The National Union Catalog 
locates only the single copy at Brown University. 
The title cut shows a teacher with his disciples, 
and the second one (repeated later without the 
name of Pico printed in a panel), a group of 
three scholars seated around a table, one ex- 
pounding, one listening, and a third taking notes. 

The four Venetian books of this period are 
heralded by a fine copy of Augustinus Datus’ 
Elegantiolae, printed at Venice by Jacobus 
Pentius de Leuco on October 19, 1506. The title 
page carries as illustration a large woodcut, 
measuring 634 by 4154¢ inches, depicting the 
poet Virgil, crowned with a laurel wreath, seated 
at his desk, either dictating or lecturing to three 
students. A number of books from his library are 
prominently displayed together with his writing 
materials; the cut is framed in a striking black 
border with a white frieze. This has particular 
interest for us since the Library acquired in 1963 
a copy of an undated (about 1515) Paris edition 
of Johann Peckham’s Perspectiva communis, 
which carries on the title page a re-engraved copy 
of this same cut. It served as the cover illus- 
tration on the July 1964 issue of the Quarterly 
Journal. The cut used in the Datus of 1506 was 
apparently first utilized in Cecco d’Ascoli’s 
Acerba, printed at Venice in 1501, and later in 
the Venetian 1504 edition of Peckham’s Perspec- 
tiva communis. 

In 1507, on November 5, there was published 
at Venice an edition of the Missale Pragense 
printed by Petrus Liechtenstein for Archbishop 
Wenceslaus of Bohemia. In this copy of a quite 
rare missal the Canon is printed on vellum, as is 
the hand-colored cut of the Crucifixion which 
precedes this section. Other interesting features 
are the small figures depicting Biblical personali- 
ties and scenes which are scattered throughout 
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One of the earliest examples of woodcut initials framing 
Biblical scenes, found in the edition of the Missale 
Pragense printed at Venice in 1507 by Petrus Liechten- 
stein for Archbishop Wenceslaus of Bohemia. 


the volume in the borders and often used as cen- 
tral details of the woodcut initial letters. These 
appear to be in three different sizes, the smallest 
measuring 13 by 18 mm., the medium size 22 by 
28 mm., and 25 by 35 mm. for the largest. Four 
splendid examples of the last are furnished by the 
capital letter G found on the verso of H;, the 
rectos of L; and N; and the verso of O,. The first 
cut depicts the Visitation, the second the birth 
of the Virgin, the third a group of saints, and the 
fourth the Presentation of Mary. All are appro- 
priate to the text they introduce. This is the earli- 
est instance we have found of such interchange- 
able figures appearing within woodcut initials. 

In addition to the Crucifixion cut there is a 
full-page colored woodcut appearing on the verso 
of the title page showing four saints within an 
arch: Adalbert, Sigismund, Vitus, and Wences- 
laus. Three figures appear in the top of the arch. 
The same arch serves as the frame for the title 
page, but here the printer has used three differ- 
ent cuts with an additional one placed directly 
above the printed text. The brown leather bind- 
ing with brass bosses and two clasps can be dated 
late in the 16th century and was definitely exe- 
cuted in Bohemia. A stamp in the central panel 
of the back cover is dated 1584 which serves as 
appropriate evidence. 

Late in November of 1516 Melchior Sessa and 
Pietro Ravani’s Venetian press completed the 
printing of an edition of Plutarch’s Lives that is 
lavishly illustrated with 78 woodcuts, all of them 
carefully described in Prince d’Essling’s Les 
Livres a figures vénitiens (1907-14). The cut de- 
picting the scene of the assassination of Emperor 
Julius Caesar is one of the more familiar illustra- 
tions, but all are well executed in a typical Vene- 
tian manner of woodcutting. Well designed ini- 
tials in the criblé manner appear at the begin- 
ning of each chapter. 

For a long time the Rosenwald Collection has 
possessed a fine copy of the first edition of Mu- 
saeus Opusculum de Herone et Leandro, in 
Greek and Latin, which Aldus Manutius printed 
at Venice late in the 15th century. Acquired re- 
cently was the second Aldine edition of 1518, 
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illustrated with the same two woodcuts, one 
showing Leander swimming the Helespont and 
the other Hero in the act of suicide. The Greek 
version of this later edition contains three works 
ascribed to Orpheus—Argonautica, Hymni, and 
De Lapidibus—published here for the first time. 

One of the most significant early pieces of 
Americana is the collection of texts of the voy- 
ages of Cadamosto, Cintra, Vasco da Gama, 
Cabral, Columbus, Negro, the Penzons, Vespucci, 
and Cortereal, first published with the title Paest 
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Woodcut depicting the assassination of Julius Caesar, from the edition of Plutarch’s Lives printed at Venice in 1516 
by Sessa and Ravani. 
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nuovamente retrovati at Vicenza in 1507. 
Fracanzano da Montalboddo was responsible 
for the collection. It was so popular that the orig- 
inal Italian edition was reprinted at Milan in 
1508, 1512, and 1519 and at Venice in 1517 and 
1521. A Latin edition appeared at Milan in 1508 
and a German one the same year at Nuremberg. 
Several French editions are also known, com- 
mencing with that of Paris dated 1516. Exclusive 
of the last, the Library of Congress possesses 


copies of all editions except the Milan, of 1508. 
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Last year the Rosenwald Collection acquired a 
fine copy of the 1512 Milan edition, printed by 
Johannes Angelus Scinzenzeler. It serves as an 
appropriate complement to the two later Italian 
editions, 1517 (Venice) and 1519 (Milan), 
which have been a part of the collection for quite 
a few years. The 1508, 1512, and 1519 editions 
carry on the title page a large woodcut showing a 
walled city located on the sea. In the right fore- 
ground is the figure of Vespucci kneeling before 
his lord. Other copies of the 1512 edition of this 
important text are owned by the New York 
Public Library and the John Carter Brown 
Library. 

The last of the recent acquisitions of the period 
1501-20 is an illustrated Dutch Bible, printed at 
Antwerp by Claes de Grave in 1518. The white 
vellum binding and a number of leaves have 
recently been carefully restored by Douglas 
Cockerell and Son of England. This Bible be- 
longs to an extremely rare early edition, described 
as No. 368 by Nijhoff-Kronenberg in their Ne- 
derlandsche Bibliographie van 1500 tot 1540. 
They record only two copies, one in the Royal 
Library at The Hague and the other at Louvain, 
which was destroyed during World War I. 
Printed in this edition for the first time are 70 
woodcuts, nine of them full-page, prepared to 
illustrate the Acts of the Apostles and Revela- 
tions, the only New Testament books included. 
Some of the smaller cuts illustrating the Old 
Testament derive their basic designs from the 
German Bible printed at Nuremberg by Anton 
Koberger in 1483. As is usual in copying of this 
nature, the figures reverse their original positions. 

Ten volumes belong to the later years of the 
16th century, and all are illustrated. The Mar- 
tyrologium secundum morem Romane curie 
(Venice, 1522), printed by Giovanni Antonia da 
Sabbio and his brothers, is an attractive quarto, 
with a small cut of the Nativity on the title page, 
the title above it printed in red, and both sur- 
rounded by an attractive woodcut border with 
the portraits of eight saints and the mark of the 
printers. A different device appears on the verso 
of the last leaf. Max Sander, in his bibliography, 
describes the copy in the Marciana in Venice, 
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and another one is located in the British Museum. 

Another recently acquired Venetian book 
also of this period is a copy of St. Bernard’s 
Sermoni volgari, printed in 1528 for the Frati 
delli Jesuati de santo Hieronymo. The title page 
carries a short title printed in black and red fol- 
lowed by a large cut showing St. Bernard at the 
top with four disciples and Joanne da Tossign- 
ano, Bishop of Ferrara, one of the most illustrious 
members of the order. Two brothers kneel at 
either side. He offers to the one at his right a 
book which undoubtedly represents his transla- 
tion of St. Bernard’s sermons originally composed 
in 1420. On the verso of the title there is a full- 
page cut of the holy monogram within a wreath 
supported by two Jesuits. The text is illustrated 
with 12 woodcut vignettes (two repeats) quite 
different in style and belonging to an earlier 
period. Possibly they belong to a series used in 
one of the late 15th-century illustrated editions 
of the Italian Bible. 

A later Italian book is a choice copy of a 
Roman breviary, printed at Venice in black and 
red by Lucantonio Giunta in 1534. On the title 
page appears the title, characteristically printed 
in red, with a woodcut of the stoning of St. Ste- 
phen above and the Florentine fleur-de-lis below. 
The text is illustrated with six full-page wood- 
cuts and numerous vignettes, some of which are 
signed “L.C.” The volume is bound in olive 
morocco stamped with the arms and cipher in 
gold of Louis de Bourbon, Duke of Parma. 

An early book on dueling is represented by a 
copy of Achille Marozzo’s Opera nova. Issued 
without imprint, this edition, believed to be the 
second, presumably followed a few years after 
the first edition appeared at Venice in 1536. 
Modena with the questioned date of 1540 has 
been suggested as the imprint for the second 
edition, which, like the first, is illustrated with 
83 woodcuts showing the various ploys of the art 
of fencing and self-defense as explained by the 
author, who was master of arms in Bologna. The 
fencers are garbed in Italian dress of the 16th 
century. An early manuscript note on the title 
page reading “titiano fecit” could be interpreted 
to mean that the artist Titian was responsible for 


One of 70 woodcuts illustrating the Acts of the Apostles and Revelations in the Dutch Bible printed at Antwerp 
by Claes de Grave in 1518. 























the elaborate woodcut designs on the title page as 
well as the textual illustrations, a number of 
which are signed “b.”’ The National Union Cata- 
log locates only one other copy of this edition in 
the United States, and that is in the possession 
of the New York Public Library. 

The 16th-century German books among the 
new accessions are not numerous, but they are 
of high quality. The earliest is a copy of Hein- 
rich Sellarius’ Epitome chronicarum, printed at 
Frankfurt-am-Main by Christian Egenolff in 
1533. The National Union Catalog records only 
the two copies in the New York Public Library 
and the William L. Clements Library. The book 
is important for the 129 fine medallion portraits, 
including those of Erasmus and Luther. 

The Rosenwald Collection has contained for 
a long time a copy of the first edition of Ulrich 
Richental’s Councilium zu Constanz (Augs- 
burg, 1483). The Library of Congress also pos- 
sesses two other copies of this first edition. Con- 
tinuing interest in the decisions of this formidable 


Titian may have designed this and other woodcuts used 
in Achille Marozzo’s Opera nova, a text on the art of 
self-defense. 


Council, held from 1414 until 1418, is manifested 
through the publication of a second edition in 
1536, printed also at Augsburg by Heinrich Stey- 
ner. The text is lavishly illustrated with a title 
cut, 1,165 coats-of-arms, and 42 full-page and six 
half-page woodcuts recording the proceedings of 
the Council, all the work of Jeorg Breu. Re- 
garded as his most ambitious undertaking as 
an illustrator, the large cuts thematically follow 
those of the 1483 edition published by Anton 
Sorg, but they are not slavish copies of the orig- 
inal and reflect the strong individualistic style 
of Breu at the height of his career. The Rosen- 
wald copy is clean and fresh, and the woodcuts 
remain uncolored. The binding is modern. 

Hans Holbein the Younger’s justly famous 
series of engravings illustrating the theme of the 
“Dance of Death” is well known to students of 
16th-century book illustration. They enjoyed a 
wide popularity following their first appearance 
in the Lyons edition in 1538, with the text in 
French, and were several times reprinted with the 
text in French, Latin, and Italian. The Rosen- 
wald Collection has recently secured the Huth 
copy of the uncommon Cologne edition printed 
in 1557 by Arnold Birckman. The 53 woodcuts 
are close but reversed copies of Holbein’s orig- 
inals and are somewhat larger in size. Three of 
them, all found within signature B, carry the 
engraver’s mark A, which may be identified with 
Arnaud Nicolai. Quite probably he was respon- 
sible for the entire set. 

Two large woodcuts, each repeated once, em- 
bellish the edition of the Statuta et Decreta 
synod: diocesanae Argentoratensis, printed at 
Mainz in 1566. Both cuts are the work of the 
monogramist “IB” (Johann Bocksberger?). The 
fine title cut shows the Crucifixion at the left 
with the kneeling, richly garbed figure of Bishop 
Erasmus of Strassburg at the right. The other 
illustration is appropriately heraldic in detail. 
The volume itself is in excellent condition in 
a fine contemporary brown calf binding, with 
gold tooling that includes the arms of the Kaiser 
and the date 1568. The only other known copy 
is in the British Museum. 





In 1573 the first edition of Abraham Ortelius’ 
Deorum dearumque capita ex vetustis numis- 
matibus was printed at Antwerp. The engraved 
title page was restruck in 1582, when the text 
was reissued by Philippus Gallaeus, and it is a 
copy of this later edition that has now been added 
to the Rosenwald Collection. In addition to the 
engraved title there are 54 fine engraved plates, 
28 of which contain manuscript annotations in 
Ortelius’ hand. The old coins which served as the 
basis for the medallion illustrations were taken 
from the author’s numismatic collection. Accord- 
ing to a note in Ortelius’ hand on the title page, 
this copy was presented by him to Frederic Per- 
renot, the Governor of Antwerp. 

Antwerp was also the place of publication of 
a fine product from the Plantin Press, Jean 
Bochius’ Descriptio publicae  gratulationis, 
printed in 1595. This great festival book repre- 
sents a high point in baroque book illustration. 
The engravings by Pierre van der Borcht are re- 
garded as his finest work, and from them one 
gathers new insights into the appearance of the 
city of Antwerp at that time. One of the plates 
shows the “Grande Place” illuminated with burn- 
ing barrels. The series of engravings which cele- 
brate the arrival of Prince Ernest, Archduke of 
Austria, commences with a large double-plate de- 
picting the highway across the fields from An- 
twerp with the princely cortege approaching the 
city gate, Porte Caesarea. This in turn is followed 
by plates depicting the imperial portrait, the am- 
phitheaters, the triumphal arches, including the 
Porticus Fuggerorum erected by two members of 
the Fugger family, and the giant of Antwerp and 
the whale, which were traditional parade figures. 
A large paper copy within an early 18th-century 
brown calf binding, it is remarkably fresh in 
appearance with the engravings in a brilliant 
state of impression. 

Two later “festival” books have also been 
added to the gradually growing number in this 
category. The first is a tall volume, containing 30 
large double plates devoted to the funeral cortege 
of Prince Frederick Henry of Orange, who died 
in 1647. This memorial volume was printed at 
Amsterdam in 1651 by Nikolaes van Ravesteyn. 
The plates were designed by the Prince’s archi- 
tect, Pieter Post, and Peter Nolpe engraved them. 
These sumptuous illustrations reflect the costumes 
of the period and name the attendants at the 
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funeral. The plate of the horse-drawn hearse with 
its black pall and canopy accompanied by the 
pallbearers is particularly impressive. 

Somewhat more cheerful in character are the 
plates appearing in the Description du jubilé de 
sept cens ans de S. Macaire, patron particulier 
contre la peste, qui sera célébré dans la Ville 
de Gand .. . le 30 de Mai jusqu’au 15. Juin 
1767. Published to celebrate the 700th anniver- 
sary of St. Macarius, who died at Ghent in 1012, 
the volume is richly illustrated to show the splen- 
did festivities, including parades of fantastic 
horse-drawn carriages and floats. 

We must return to the 17th century in order 
to mention a fine illustrated book of a different 
nature, Pierre Dan’s Le Tresor des merveilles 
de la maison royale de Fontainebleau, printed at 
Paris by Sebastian Cramoisy in 1642. It contains 
a fine engraved plate of the palace and its 


Parade floats, below and on the following page, from 
Jean Meyer’s Description du jubilé de sept cens ans de 
S. Macaire, recording the events of the 700th anniver- 
sary celebration of the canonization of St. Macarius. 
Etchings by P. Wauters, I. L. Wauters, and F. Heyl- 
brouck after designs by E. P. F. van Reysschoot. 
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gardens, with a separate series devoted to the 
many fountains at Fontainebleau. Among the 
treasures held in the royal collection were a num- 
ber of paintings by Leonardo da Vinci, and on 
page 136 there is a specific reference to the 
“Mona Lisa,” which quite probably represents 
the earliest printed reference to Da Vinci's 
masterpiece. 

For a number of years the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion has possessed the American edition of 
Abraham Swan’s The British Architect, printed 
at Philadelphia in 1775. Another early work by 
this important architect has recently been ac- 
quired. Entitled A Collection of Designs in Archi- 
tecture, this second edition was printed in two 
volumes at London in 1758 and contains 125 
architectural plates illustrative of Swan’s design. 

Of more contemporary interest is a four- 
volume set of a French translation of Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote printed at Paris in 1960. The en- 
gravings are attractively colored. Among the 46 
black-and-white prints by Henry Lemarié in the 
first two volumes are reproductions of his an- 
notated sketches. 

The most recently published additions to the 
collection are four privately printed works that 


were designed, printed, and hand-colored by 
members of the Carmelite Monastery at Fleming- 
ton, N.J. Issued in 1966 in an edition of 150 
copies under the imprint of St. Teresa’s Press, the 


first is entitled The Dream of the Rood and is 
illustrated with hand-colored capital letters in 
the style of those in the Book of Kells. The next 
year, that press published in an edition of 98 
copies, Psalms of Praise, with 13 hand-colored 
miniatures and initials. In 1968 the sisterhood 
printed in an edition of 200 copies one of Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s shorter works, The Bishop’s Beg- 
gar. Finally, and most recent of all, is the Heart of 
Christmas, a collection of contemporary stories 
printed in 1969 in a limited edition of 100 copies, 
of which the copy in the Rosenwald Collection 
is No. 27. All four of these are most attractively 
executed and represent a modern counterpart to 
the productions by certain convents of earlier 
centuries. 


Other Gifts 


Hans P. Kraus, the distinguished New York anti- 
quarian bookseller, has recently presented for in- 
corporation in the collections of the Rare Book 
Division two important early 16th-century books. 
The earlier is a fine copy of the second edition of 
Abraham Zacuto’s Almanach  perpetuum, 
printed at Venice in 1502 by Petrus Liechten- 
stein. A copy of the first edition, printed at Leiria, 
Portugal, in 1496, has been available in the Li- 
brary’s John Boyd Thacher Collection for many 
years. The scientific importance of this famous 





astronomical text cannot be gainsaid, since it ex- 
erted a decisive influence on the maritime ex- 
plorations and discoveries of this exciting period. 
Aided by its calculations, Vasco da Gama under- 
took his expedition to India. Columbus owned a 
copy of the 1496 edition, now in the Bibliotheca 
Columbina in Seville, and it may have traveled 
with him on several of his later voyages. The 
Almanach perpetuum is of further interest be- 
cause Copernicus is known to have seen a copy of 
the 1502 edition before he wrote his Commenta- 
riolus. 

The author, Abraham ben Samuel Zacuto, was 
a professor at the University of Salamanca and 
later at Saragossa before he was exiled from Spain 
because of his Jewish faith. Once in Portugal he 
was appointed court astronomer to King John 
II, a post he continued to fill when King Manuel 
ascended the throne. The original text was writ- 
ten in Hebrew in 1496, the same year that the 
first edition—the Latin translation of José 
Vizinho, known in four issues—was published. 
The Library’s copy of the 1502 edition is one of 
four copies now recorded in American owner- 
ship, one of which lacks four leaves. 

The other 16th-century volume in the recent 
gift is a copy of Jaime Pérez de Valencia’s 
Centum ac quinquaginta psalmi Davidict, printed 
at Lyons in 1514 by Johann Thomas for Stephen 
Gueynard. Textually, this is a commentary on the 
psalter and the canticles; the commentary on the 
former accompanies the Latin text. This edition 
is magnificently illustrated with five handsome 
woodcuts: two versions of the Crucifixion, the 
meeting of Mary and Elizabeth, Bathsheba in her 
bath, and the Virgin and Child with the Cross, 
which is once repeated. The engraver is believed 
to be Guillaume Le Roy, the son of the first 
printer at Lyons. Le Roy appears to be respon- 
sible not only for the woodcuts but for the strip 
borders and historiated initials as well. The illus- 
trations are very fine indeed and may reflect the 
Flemish descent of the artist. In the second of the 
two cuts of the Crucifixion found at the begin- 
ning of the text, a figure believed to represent the 
publisher, Stephen Gueynard, appears at the left 
of the cross. This identical cut is also found in 
Gueynard’s second edition of Petrus de Natali- 
bus’ Catalogus sanctorum et gestorum zorum, 
which followed Pérez de Valencia’s work some 
six weeks later on December 9, 1514. A copy of 
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this edition was acquired last year and is featured 
in the July 1969 issue of the Quarterly Journal, 
with an illustration of the woodcut depicting the 
publisher. Another book illustrated by Le Roy, 
J. L. Vivaldus’ Opus regale (1508), was also 
purchased last year. 

The Library was one of the benefactors from 
the estate of the late Thomas W. Streeter. His 
bequest has now been expended for a number 
of important pieces of Americana. The earliest is 
a volume from the library of President Jefferson 
that he formed after he sold his library to Con- 
gress in 1815. This is an English translation made 
by Francis Arden of Ovid’s Tristia that was 
printed at New York by C. S. Van Winkle in 
1821. There is a manuscript note of presentation 
on the flyleaf indicating that Theodorus Bailey 
inscribed this copy to Jefferson on August 21, 
1821. The donee acknowledged its safe receipt on 
September 9, when he wrote “I must thank you 
for mr. Arden’s translation of the Tristia of 
Ovid. altho’ past the age of poetic enthusiasm, 
I am yet happy to see the muses cultivated in my 
own country, and its native sons emulating the 
beauties of Roman song.” This volume was in- 
cluded as lot No. 784 in the auction sale of Jef- 
ferson’s library held in Washington on Febru- 
ary 27, 1829. The small block initials T.I., the 
characteristic mark of ownership of books from 
Jefferson’s last library, appear at the bottom of 
the dedication page. 

To anyone familiar with Thomas W. Streeter 
as a collector of Americana, it is unnecessary to 
state that an absorbing interest of his lifetime as 
a collector was the early history of Texas, and its 
culmination was his definitive five-volume Bib- 
liography of Texas, 1795-1845 (Cambridge, 
1955-60). It therefore seemed singularly appro- 
priate for the Library to purchase through the 
Streeter bequest a fine copy of William H. 
Wharton’s Texas: A Brief Account of the Origin, 
Progress, and Present State of the Colonial Settle- 
ment of Texas; Together With an Exposition of 
the Causes Which Have Induced the Existing 
War With Mexico, printed at Nashville by S. Nye 
& Co. in 1836. Mr. Streeter’s bibliography 
records this as entry 1261, where the text of this 
important 16-page pamphlet is summarized. It 
deals with the Mexican colonization law of Janu- 
ary 3, 1823, the incapacity of Mexico for self- 
government, the Mexican Constitution of 1824, 





Right, wrapper for the pamphlet by John L. Campbell which, in addition to being a significant source for Idaho 
history, carries the above inscription by Lincoln about the author. 


and the various grievances of the Texans which 
justified the war against Mexico. A copy was in- 
cluded in the Streeter sale, but the Library’s copy 
came from a different source. 

Two pieces, however, included in that famous 
sale have now found their way to the Library of 
Congress, and Mr. Streeter’s bequest made their 
acquisition possible. The most significant of these 
is John L. Campbell’s Idaho: Six Months in the 
New Gold Diggings (New York, 1864). This 
edition is listed as No. 398 in Henry R. Wagner 
and Charles L. Camp’s The Plains and the 
Rockies (San Francisco, 1937). Important as this 
is as an original source of early Idaho history, 
the Streeter copy possesses heightened interest 
through the presence of three lines of writing in 
the holograph of Abraham Lincoln on the back 
of the map which is used as frontispiece. The 
statement reads: “Mr. Campbell tells me per- 
sonally he has done more for this country than 
any other man.” Obviously the author placed 
this in the President’s hands with the expectation 
that it might serve to advance Campbell’s polliti- 
cal future. As a matter of fact, he later was con- 
sidered as one of the candidates for the office 
of Secretary of Montana, but he did not receive 
the appointment. The Library of Congress has 
possessed another issue of this rare pamphlet for 
at least a century, but its title page carries the 
imprint of John R. Walsh of Chicago and the 
colored wrappers carry that of Sinclair Tousey 
of New York. The Lincoln-Streeter copy bears 
the New York imprint on the title page with the 
name of J. L. Campbell, and the colored 
wrappers are imprinted Chicago: John R. Walsh. 

A little more than a decade later, in 1875, gold 
was discovered in Deadwood Gulch in the Black 


Hills of South Dakota. The new Eldorado created 
considerable excitement for would-be prospec- 
tors. A Streeter broadside relating to the event 
was probably issued in 1877 by the Union Pacific 
Railway Company and captioned: “To the Gold 
Fields of the Black Hills! via Omaha & Sidney or 
Cheyenne.” The trip by stage could apparently be 
made in 48 hours. Equally interesting and even 
more informative is the text of a four-page letter 
printed on the verso, dated Deadwood, January 
14, 1877, which gives an account of mining 
operations and the cost of living. 

No stranger to this Journal in recent years is 
James S. Collins of Haverford, Pa. He has con- 
tinued to show his interest in this division 
through the presentation of two first editions of 
Charles Dickens, issued in their original parts: 
Dombey and Son (London, 1848) and Bleak 
House (London, 1853). Since these differ biblio- 
graphically from the Kebler copies presented a 
number of years ago, they considerably 
strengthen the Library’s collection of Dickens. 
Mr. Collins’ gift was accompanied by two orig- 
inal letters by the English novelist, who died just 
a century ago. The earlier one, undated, is ad- 
dressed to “My Dear Cruikshank” and relates to 
a box at the theater and to publisher Bentley’s 
plan “to put in two Oliver plates this month,” 
referring to Dickens’ Oliver Twist and quite prob- 
ably the part prepared for issuance during Sep- 
tember 1837. The other, a short missive of three 
sentences written at 1 Chester Place, is dated 30 
March 1847. Addressed to “My Dear Lu- 
dane(?),” the text reads: “Many thanks for the 
enclosed. His spirit shines through him in all he 


does. It is the most single hearted, innocent, cap- 
tivating letter I have ever read in my life.”’ Let us 
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hope that publication here of Dickens’ response 
may bring to light the identity of the unnamed 
letter writer. 

Another book in parts that has come into the 
collection is a copy in the 32 original parts of 
Anthony Trollope’s The Last Chronicle of Barset, 
published at London during 1866 and 1867. This 
was the gift of Mrs. Henry I. Altshuler of Alex- 
andria, Va., who at the same time gave the 
Library the two-volume set of the London 1855 
edition of William Makepeace Thackeray’s The 
Newcomes. 

Interesting because of its associations is the 
copy presented by Thomas R. Adams, the Li- 


brarian of the John Carter Brown Library, of the 
Acts Passed at a Congress of the United States of 
America, Begun and Held at the City of New- 
York, on Wednesday the Fourth of March, in 
the Year M, DCC, LXXXIX, printed at New 
York by Francis Childs and John Swaine. This 
has been given in memory of his father, the late 
Randolph G. Adams, the first, and for many 
years, director of the William L. Clements Li- 
brary in Ann Arbor, Mich. The most important 
feature of this volume is the contemporary tree- 
calf binding with gold tooling on the spine and a 
Greek key border on the front and back covers. 
Two leather labels on the back in red and black 


Left, a note from 

Charles Dickens in praise 
of a letter which he finds 
“the most singlehearted, 
innocent, captivating 
letter I have ever read in 
my life.” Its writer is 

not identified. 


Right, tree-calf binding 
with gold tooling made by 
Thomas Allen for the 

acts passed by the first 
session of the First 








Congress. Similar 











bindings were prepared 








for President 
Washington’s copies of 








United States laws. 





carry the title Laws of the United States and the 
statement: First Session 1789. A large, rectangu- 
lar, red leather onlay embellishing the front cover 
is stamped with an identifying mark of owner- 
ship: The Secretary of State. This binding cor- 
responds closely to that found on the Library’s 
set of 13.volumes of the Journals of the Congress 
(Philadelphia, 1787-88) specially prepared for 
President Washington (No. 266 in the inventory 
of Washington’s library). The red leather onlay 
placed vertically on all 13 volumes reads: Presi- 
dent of the United States. The same Greek-key 
frieze decorates the borders, and some of the tool- 
ing on the spines is also identical. These bindings 
were executed by Thomas Allen, who resided at 
16 Queen Street in New York City. This we know 
for certain from another copy of the Acts of 1789, 
now at the Lilly Library at Indiana University, 
which contains Allen’s ticket. The binding on the 
copy at Lilly corresponds closely to the Adams 
copy. Apparently there were also two other copies 
similarly bound for President Washington, for 
these are recorded under No. 277 in the inven- 
tory of his library as printed in A Catalogue of 
the Washington Collection in the Boston 
Athenaeum. 

Since there were two copies of the Acts bound 
for the Secretary of State, to whom did they be- 
long? John Jay acted as President Washington’s 
Secretary of State until Jefferson’s return from 
France in March of 1790, and these may have 
been prepared for Mr. Jay’s personal use. Neither 
copy found its way into Jefferson’s library, al- 
though some authorities believe that a short 
marginal note on the first page of text may be in 
his handwriting—a dubious attribution at best. 

Subsequently, this copy became the property 
of Mary Case and later of Horace Chandler, and 
either he or she or some other early owner, pos- 
sibly a relative of one of them, used the text as a 
scrapbook. When it came into Randolph Adams’ 
hands, he removed the clippings that had been 
pasted onto the leaves, many of which had previ- 
ously been excised. The book, despite this hard 
fate, remains an interesting relic because of its 
binding, which is in excellent condition, and 
its association with the first U.S. Secretary of 
State. The fact that Mr. Adams served as a mem- 
ber of the Librarian’s Council nearly 30 years ago 
adds further interest, and he carefully preserved 
all the correspondence he received concerning 
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the provenance of this volume. A number of the 
correspondents were former members of the Li- 
brary staff. 


The Alfred Whital Stern Collection 
of Lincolniana 


The most important addition made to the Stern 
Collection during the year has already been men- 
tioned, notably the copy of John L. Campbell’s 
Idaho (New York, 1864) with President Lin- 
coln’s manuscript annotations. The Stern Collec- 
tion has also been enriched through its direct 
resources as well. A most interesting early litho- 
graph of an unbearded Lincoln with Hannibal 
Hamlin, his running mate in the 1860 campaign, 
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Lithograph of Lincoln and his running mate in 1860, which was offered to new subscribers to Hochwaechter. 


was offered with subscriptions to a German 
periodical published in Cincinnati entitled Hoch- 


waechter. The two oval portraits are supported 
by a pale bister background composed of three 


heroic female figures, one certainly identifiable as 
Columbia with the shield of the stars and stripes. 
At the bottom an American eagle is in flight 
directly below a map of the United States and 
the date 1860. The full-face bust portrait of Lin- 
coln faces to his left; it cannot be identified with 
any of the photographs reproduced by F. H. 
Meserve in his collected works, but there are 
certain features in the Decatur-Barnwell portrait 
made at Decatur, Illinois, on May 6, 1860, which 
make for interesting comparisons with the litho- 
graph, although in the photograph the subject 
looks to his right. The lithograph indeed appears 
to be rare if not unique, and the Stern Collec- 


tion welcomes this early portrait of the young, 
thoughtful, and somewhat brooding candidate 
as an important document in the history of the 
visual representations of Abraham Lincoln. 

Two huge colored broadsides also relate to the 
campaign and election of 1860, both published 
by the H. H. Lloyd Company of New York. The 
earlier one, a political chart measuring approxi- 
mately 27/2 by 36 inches, depicts the 1860 candi- 
dates from all parties, with biographical sketches 
and woodcut engravings of the principals, as well 
as portraits of the 15 previous Presidents and a 
map of the United States. The later one, equally 
large, was issued after the campaign. Captioned 
“Lloyd’s New Political Chart,” it shows a 
bearded Lincoln surrounded by his military 
leaders and Cabinet. A map of the United States 
appears at lower center. 





Among the several other broadsides added to 
the Stern Collection, a number also relate to the 
election and campaign of 1860. A “Republican 
Ticket” with Lincoln and Hamlin named as 
candidates lists 23 electors for the state of Ohio; 
one was Friedrich Hassaurek, who supported 
Lincoln at the 1860 convention and whom Lin- 
coln rewarded with an appointment as Minister 
to Ecuador. 

After the outbreak of hostilities Lincoln’s en- 
emies were no less outspoken than his partisans. 
Evidence of the distaste for Lincoln in Baltimore 
is evidenced by a poem of 64 lines, hastily printed 
on stationery, dated Baltimore, July 2, 1861, and 
captioned: Great Cry but Litlle Wool. Above 
the text is a caricature of Lincoln, wearing a 
feathered crown and surrounded by a number 
of his staff, namely, Chase, Cameron, Blair, 
Welles, Smith, Seward, and Scott. 

Lincoln as an equestrian, and a poor one at 
that, is the central figure in a colored lithograph 
executed by Charles Magnus of New York. From 
the short text and other figures, including Jef- 
ferson Davis, it is apparent that the Civil War 
has reached its close. 

A fine circular portrait of Lincoln by J. C. 
Buttre in 1864 was engraved from one of Mat- 
hew Brady’s photographs. The copy in the 
Stern Collection, which is remarkably fresh, is 
within an allegorical frame and captioned: 


Abraham Lincoln 
16th President of the United States 
Assassinated April 14th 1865 


A small lithograph of Lincoln’s deathbed scene 
was issued from Bufford’s Print Publishing House 
in Boston shortly after the tragic event. The artist 
has identified six of the two dozen gentlemen 
who joined the vigil, including the dying Presi- 
dent’s son Robert, who leans over the head of 
the bed. A photograph of the house at 516 10th 
Street NW. in which Lincoln died shows the 
exterior as it looked at the turn of the century. 
From its mounting one learns that the “Oldroyd 
Lincoln Memorial Collection” was on view at 
the time. 

Another memento of the assassination is a 
white silk mourning badge with a black border 
around a bust portrait of the martyred President 
printed in gold together with the text: 


Abraham Lincoln 
Born Feb. 12th, 1809 
Elected 16th 
President 
Of The U.S. 
November 6th, 1860 
Assassinated Apr. 14 ’65 
“He Set The Millions Free” 
Requescat-En-Pace. 


To the ever-growing file of contemporary 
newspapers which reported the distressing news 
from Washington after the assassination two 
more have been added, namely, The Auburn 
Daily Advertiser and Union (Auburn, N.Y.), 
issue of April 15, 1865, and The Home Weekly 
and Household Newspaper (Philadelphia) for 
April 19, 1865. 

Finally, the Stern Collection has secured an 
example of one of numerous forgeries by Joseph 
Cosey, the now almost legendary and the most 
famous of all forgers of Lincoln letters and docu- 
ments. The Stern forgery purports to be a legal 
document relating to a plea of trespass and re- 
plevin in the case of one David Collins, plaintiff 
and William Evans, defendant. “A. Lincoln” 
appears at the bottom as attorney for the plain- 
tiff. According to the forged document, the case 
was heard in the Circuit Court of McLean 
County, Ill., during the December term of 1858. 
The lengthy report of the case as well as the en- 
dorsement on the verso would appear to be en- 
tirely in Lincoln’s holograph. In our view no 
Lincoln collection can aspire to completeness 
without an example of Cosev’s handiwork. 


Other Acquisitions 


The earliest of the books in this category is a copy 
of St. Joannes of Damascus’ De orthodoxa fide 
liber, edited by Jacobus Faber Stapulensis and 
printed at Venice by Lazarus de Soardis on 
January 23, 1514. Apart from the text the prin- 
cipal feature is a woodcut, on the last page, of 
the Virgin and Child which serves as a preface 
to two prayers, the “Oratio devotissima ad 
virginem Mariam” and “Oratio devotissima 
contra pestem.” The prayers are printed in 
a cursive typeface which is suggestive of the 
Civilité type that was introduced later in the 16th 
century. 

The Library’s holdings of editions of Jacobus 























COxatioenotiffima ad virginem Mariam. 
Vide pucesincelis Tutota fpeciofs C~n@ 


Maria ftella maris. Tu tota gratiofa me. 


Remouecito peccata Maria madris, «4 
Vnde vota fint grata ~© Tuesnomainftomm ms 
Omninma@sprolatsa 8@-~~ «= Tutela OM Sn 
Maria ftella maris.mwens Letitia fanctomm ~~~ 
Ab dngeloiamdicta ~© Eya glozi COrsn@ 
Incelisvefripta ~O— Et cum chrifto locata we 
Maric fiella marie. mmo Sis nofira aduocata ~@ 

Alta vndacelomm ~~© Maria ftella maris, moms 
- Ervecusangelowm ~© Vt4 morbo peftilentiz © 
Andi fces peccatorum —~ Etab omni pzauo feelere ~ 
Maris ficlls maris. ~~» Noe vefédat femp € podie 
Tu totace fouls mm» Maric {tella maris.Amen, 


COustio ‘venotiffima contra peftem. 
CEG0 fi5 Martha hofpita cpzifti fil “vei viul.Qui 
confidit in me norsmozietur in cternum 4 mozbe 
cpidimic : quia Gages eft mibi gratia a “vomino 
meo Iefs Chrifig, ~~ 8 nO WG Gtr 


Two prayers printed in cursive type appear with a 
woodcut of the Virgin and Child on the last page of 
St. Joannes of Damascus’ De orthodoxa fide liber 
(Venice, 1514). 


de Voragine’s Legenda aurea sanctorum are quite 
impressive, with 34 15th-century editions re- 
corded in the Third Census of Incunabula in 
American Libraries. The popularity of this work 
continued well into the 16th century, but the 
Library holds fewer than six of these later edi- 
tions. One more, however, has been added, the 
Venetian edition of 1516 printed by Nicolaus 
de Frankfordia. A woodcut of the Madonna and 
Child with two angels, which is executed in the 
strong Venetian style, serves as frontispiece. The 
lower and right-hand borders of the first page 
of text following the frontispiece consist of nine 
small woodcuts. There are others of similar di- 
mension appearing throughout the text. 

A later illustrated Venetian book is entitled 
Meditationi devotissime di sancto Bonaventura 
Cardinale fondate sopra la passione del nostre 
signore Jesu Christo. Printed at Venice in 1526 
by Francesco Bindoni and Mapheo Pasini, 
this pseudonymous work is embellished with 
three large cuts, two of the Crucifixion and one of 
the Resurrection, and a dozen or so smaller ones 
all relating to scenes of the Passion. Two of the 
larger cuts are reproduced in Prince d’ Essling’s 
Les Livres a figures vénitiens. 

The John Davis Batchelder Collection includes 
a copy of the first edition of Aeschylus, printed 
by Aldus Manutius in 1518. This remained the 
only printed text of six plays of the famed Greek 
dramatist until 1522, when a second and im- 
proved edition was printed at Paris by Adrian 
Turnebus, the director of the royal press, who 
was greatly admired by Montaigne. Its fine italic 
type and the addition of vignettes and attractive 
initial letters give it a grace and elegance which 
the earlier edition lacks. A manuscript note in 
Latin on the flyleaf indicates that this copy was 
presented to Hugh Rose (1795-1838), a Greek 
scholar of note, by his friend and admirer 
Hercules Lindesay. 

A most important addition to the collection 
of early scientific literature is represented by a 
fine copy of Johannes Hevelius’ Cometographia 
sive tractatus de cometis, printed at Danzig in 
1668. Hevelius, a German astronomer, is known 
to have constructed the best equipped observa- 





tory in Europe during the 17th century. His re- 
searches on the moon have special pertinence 
today, for after four years of observations he 
collected his results in Selenographia (1647), a 
work which justly entitles him to be regarded as 
the founder of lunar topography. The Rosen- 
wald Collection is fortunate to possess, among 
his other writings, a fine copy of this pioneer 
volume. His Cometographia, published 21 years 
later, represents the results of his observations on 
comets recorded by earlier astronomers, as well as 
those actually discovered by Hevelius himself in 
1652, 1661, 1664, and 1665. It is a sumptuous 
publication with a fine engraved title page show- 
ing three astronomers with their charts relating 
to the trajectories of comets. Presumably the 
seated figure in the center is Hevelius himself. 
The buildings in the background at the right 
may represent his famous observatory. The ful- 
some dedication is addressed to King Louis XIV 
and is headed by a copperplate engraving of the 
king on his throne, with the author presenting 
his book in the foreground. The text is illustrated 
throughout with numerous engravings, all the 
work of the author. 

Several interesting pieces of Americana have 
been received in addition to those previously men- 
tioned. The earliest is a copy of The Travels of 
Peter Williamson Among the Different Nations 
and Tribes of Savage Indtans in America, printed 
at Edinburgh in 1768. The facts of Williamson’s 
life and career are almost incredible. He was 
kidnaped in Aberdeen while still a lad, trans- 
ported to America, and sold to a Scotsman of 
Pennsylvania, where he grew up. When his bond- 
age ended, he settled in the western part of the 
Colony. A few years later he was captured by 
the Indians. After making good his escape he 
served with His Majesty’s forces until he was 
rendered unfit for service as a result of personal 
injury. Upon his return to Scotland he pub- 
lished his first book entitled French and Indian 
Cruelty (York, 1757), which was reprinted many 
times. In 1758 he went to Aberdeen, where he 
was accused of libel and later convicted, fined, 
and banished from the city. His book was ordered 
to be burned publicly. Later he was vindicated 
and compensated for damages. Finally he settled 
in Edinburgh, where he set himself up in business 
as bookseller, printer, publisher, and as proprie- 
tor of a tavern. 
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It was during this period that his book of 
travels was published. The text begins abruptly 
with an account of the Mohawk Indians, which 
is generally favorable and in no way reflects the 
inhuman treatment he suffered during his cap- 
tivity. A considerable portion of the text is de- 
voted to the snakes of North America, the native 
agriculture, and the general economy. Parts two 
and three of the book, with separate title pages, 
seem quite unrelated to the first part, dealing 
with world geography and “decreets-arbitral.” 
Also included and even less related is Nicholas 
Rowe’s The Fair Penitent, a Tragedy, also 
printed at Edinburgh in 1768, a fact that may 
explain its being bound with Williamson’s work. 
Only five other copies of the latter are recorded 
in American ownership, namely by the Newberry 
Library, Illinois Historical Society, New York 
Public Library, New-York Historical Society, 
and Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

A most important broadside relating to the 
American Revolution and the movement toward 
independence was printed in Maryland in 1776, 
presumably at Baltimore by Mary K. Goddard. 
Measuring slightly more than 16 by 6! inches, 
signed “A Countryman” and dated “Baltimore 
County, May 28, 1776,” it appeals to the people 
of Maryland to join together with their sister 
Colonies in unity and to support the actions of 
their elected delegates to the Continental Con- 
gress. The immediacy of the momentous ques- 
tion of independence is strongly implied. The 
writer’s final appeal begins: “The people are now 
loudly called upon to exercise their right of in- 
structing their deputies in convention, in this very 
important matter, remembering, that discord in 
America, only can enslave it, and that a house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” It is doubtful 
that Abraham Lincoln was aware of this use in 
1776 of the “house divided” phrase, taken from 
St. Mark’s Gospel (chapter 3, verse 25), but it 
is surely an interesting coincidence that twice in 
time of national crisis the phrase was used for ap- 
propriate emphasis. The only other copy recorded 
of this Revolutionary broadside is owned by the 
Maryland Historical Society. The Library’s copy 
was a duplicate from that society’s collection, 
which was offered for sale at an auction held in 
New York on February 6, 1969. 

The Library’s holdings of the works of the 
early American architect Benjamin H. Latrobe 
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are impressive and include a number of his at- 
tractive architectural drawings. One of the finest 
of his buildings still standing today is the Phila- 
delphia waterworks constructed on the banks of 
the Schuylkill River. A rare tract relating to this 
period in Latrobe’s life is the seven-page pam- 
phlet An Answer to the Joint Committee of the 
Select and Common Councils of Philadelphia, on 
the Subject of a Plan for Supplying the City 
With Water. It is signed by Latrobe and dated 
March 2, 1799. As an engineer he discusses the 
need for a steam engine to pump three million 
gallons of water a day, more than sufficient for 
the needs of the city, including a provision for 
fire hydrants. 

Two works have been added to strengthen the 
division’s holdings of Washingtoniana. One is 
a fascinating broadside relating to the legendary 
account of George Washington and the cherry 
tree. The story itself first appeared in the Au- 
gusta, Ga., edition of Mason Locke Weems’ The 
Life of Washington the Great, printed in 1806. 
Until recently the copy of the book in the New 
York Public Library was believed to be unique, 
but two others have been located recently at the 
University of Georgia and the Georgia State 
University. Where the Reverend Mr. Weems 
learned the story is not known, but it was not 
included in the many earlier editions of his 
biography. 

The presentation of this story on the broadside 
takes the form of a poem of 46 lines ending: 


Papa, I cannot, will not tell a lie! 

My sharp bright hatchet gave the naughty stroke. 
The parent then with love and rapture spoke. 
Run to my open arms, my dearest boy, 

Your love of truth bespeaks a father’s joy. 

My sudden anger and my grief are shed, 
Although my lovely cherry-tree is dead. 


The text of the poem is set in three columns, 
printed on muslin in blue ink, within a stylized 
border and surmounted by a large woodcut, also 
in blue, with the title: “The Love of Truth 
Mark the Boy.” The only other recorded copy is 
in the New York Public Library, from which a 
photostatic copy was made some years ago and 
placed in LC’s extensive collection of American 
broadsides. The recently acquired original was 
secured at an auction sale in New York City held 
early this year. 


More recently the Library purchased a copy 
of a very rare, probably the earliest, edition in 
Spanish of Washington’s Farewell Address. En- 
titled Despedida de Washington al Pueblo de los 
Estados-Unidos, this printing appeared at Buenos 
Aires in 1813. 

One more Roxburghe Club publication has 
been added to the virtually complete run com- 
mencing in 1814 that is available in the Rare 
Book Division. This is entitled Two Tracts: Affri- 
can and Mensola, an Elizabethan Prose Version 
of ‘Il Ninfale Fiesolano’ by Boccaccio, and Newes 
and Strange Newes from St. Christopher’s by 
John Taylor, printed at Oxford by the University 
Press in 1946. Two of the latest in the series are 
currently being cataloged. There remain then 
only five titles, all relatively recent, that are now 
lacking in the Library’s set. 

George Plimpton, a friend of the late President 
Kennedy, witnessed a few happy moments in the 
President’s relationship with his only daughter 
Caroline while they were relaxing on Bailey’s 
Beach at Newport. Mr. Plimpton has recorded 
the episode in an edition limited to eight copies, 
one of which the Rare Book Division acquired 
through purchase. He has titled this reminiscence 
Go Caroline! 

The division continues to receive numerous fac- 
simile volumes, some of which achieve high marks 
as fine examples of contemporary printing. One 
such is the facsimile of the Psalter of 1457, repro- 
duced from the finest copy in existence, which 
today is in the National Library of Austria. 
Printed on handmade paper, the facsimile is a 
delight to behold. Of the limited edition of 295 
copies printed, the Library’s copy is No. 174. 

The fine press work of Giovanni Mardersteig 
at the Officina Bodoni in Verona has frequently 
been mentioned in these reports. One of the most 
recent publications of this press is a facsimile edi- 
tion of the Manuale Tipografico, originally pub- 
lished by Giambattista Bodoni in 1788. This has 
been reissued with the greatest care in a limited 
edition of 206 copies of which the Library’s copy 
is number 123. The English translation of the 
Italian introduction written by Mr. Mardesteig 
that accompanies this copy was expressly pre- 
pared for the copies sold in the United States. 
The binding simulates that of the original, and 
a truly fine work from a contemporary printing 
office has resulted. 
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“ To the People of Maryland, 


GENTLEMEN, 


OU have from the beginning of our 
ftraggles for Liberty, with anconfti- 
tutional minifterial power, feen that 
our fuccefs depended almoft, or alio- 
gether, upon the Arength of the pro. 
vinces ansted together, as each dif- 
tin@ly mult beco:ne an eafy prey to 

our earmice, Yoo were happy inthe harmony and 
concord of councils aad meafares adopted by the 
who'e. How alarmiog would an appearance of the 
contrary be to you at this advanced crifis of afairs ; 
when we have incurred large expences, and lait much 
blood and treafure in the gicrious conteft ; when we 
have advanced fo far in obtaining the powerful means 
of refiftance, aod been fo fuecetsful ; when the pro- 
vinces im reciprocal plighted faith and mutual confi- 
dence, lave been encouraged to profecate fuch m:a- 
fares as appeared molt conducive to the defence of 
d Libertics as Freemen. 
in war itis sew too lace to look back or 
effeminate and daftardiy, un- 
becoming the Sons of Freedom. The thought is dee 
bafing in an indin + mach more in a body of men, 
and did a province dilcoverany tendency thereto, fare- 
ly it would be co the lat degree fo. It is not to be 
feppofed that either wo! the two provinces which dif. 
feoted from the rell upon an important queltion, lately 
agitated in Congrefs, is inclined to relinquith the ge~ 
neral intercit of the whole ; yet as oppolition refpect- 
pg the determination of matiers h'ghly inrerefling and 
of the utroit impostance, tend to cool that mutual 
aficGtion and confidence, which we with to prevail 
among America { wou'd beg your candid atrentiea 
to a few remarks upon the fabj<<t, 
The Britith miniltry fay with great propriety, “* Break 
the anion foblilling de:wern the Colo and we fall 
' Thry fee the 
which would atife from a frenz 
productive of it, that they ardently with it to take 
place, end have emp'oyed their agents here, in order 
to obtain fo delirabie an end. The real friends of 
America, with «oa! propriety, fay ‘ Let as be unit- 
el and we thall certainly difappoiat eur ener 
their evil defigas formed agaialt owr common r 
The force of thefe reafenings on cither fide is ebvi- 
cus, The maintaining perfe& harmony and oaion 
therefore ia a grand obje& every and each province 
thouid have in view fo as never to lofe fightof, The 
momeat that obj & is left, a thoufand alarming aad 
al profpects oFerthemfelvcs of general concern; 
butthed fe! conf: quences are molt of all to be fear'd 
by the people of that province which lofes fight of 
the above gran @object. The Colony diffeating from 
the general fenfe cf the provinces, or from a very 
y of them, feem apparent!y to manifclt a 
nore friend!y difpefrion towards Great.Britaio than 
the intereft of the united colonies will confiltcarly 
gative tofuch a cafe, isa tacit inv ° 
ort in’ fuch a provines, and poiats it 
cat of war, devaltation and nuf-ry, as fuch 
a condud may be eonlice a proof of the exiftence of 
a minitterial tation there. Note, Virginia and Northe 
Gavolina, and you'll fee the coufiquences of fuch facti. 
ons in each place. Armies immediately feat 
in each place in conjurdion with the tories, tot 
judice of the general interefis, but more efp 
the p inc e Virginians will sever 
repeat bet once, theirne 
{-curing their governor, Dunmore, whe was fefered 
to efeape hhortly to turn upon them, to exceute his 
vergefal difpleafure, acd profecute the meafures a~ 
dapted for enflaving us. , 
Behold New England ! fee their “towns laid walte 
by rapine, fire and (word, their people inhuman'y 
faughtered | Behold the helplefs women, and yet 
more helplefe children, inhomanely driven from 
the friend!y thade of their former peaceful habitations 
a othew there to perith ! Hear the bitter dole- 


made fo by the relentiefs hand of minifterial tyranny. 
Calt your eyes on the other fide, and there alfe farvey 
the melancholy veltages of fword and fre. Say ye 
virtuoes Sons of Liberty, in Marylaad, can you er. 
peat better treatment, thould this province be the 
eatre of war (if you fall within the power of the 
uy) which poffibly it mey be b diffent, from 
cleven provinces out of thirteen? = Nay ite e mult 
be much more deplorable and affedting, affecting in- 
a even to think upon; when we confider, that if 
from fo great a majority 

of the other provinces, it molt of courfe bring their 
united fury ag: it, as well ag excite internal war 
ives ; feppofing there were found among 


the peop'e at large asy con{derable number ie favour 

of fach meafares as tend to break the general 

but this I be 

the people 

with the majerity of the provinces ia Congrefs. Let 

08 one moment fuppofe the cafe of internal war ; how 

melancholy mult the fcene appear, neighbour rifiog 

againit neighdour, matua'ly intent upon each others 

deftru@tion, while the common enemy taki 

fing opportanity, fubjogates both to the un: 

deo, Mavery, if not releafed by the bravery of the 

Lifter colonies. If we read the Hiflory of inteftine 

ware io other countries, the calamities and diltreffes 

attending them, will warn us to take care, left we ff 

upon the fame fatal rock. For this purpofe I w 

dire your thoughts to the melancho'y traafactions of 

Great.Britain and Irelaed, when involved therein, 

t invaded the molt peacefol 

mea, women and children falling a prey 
fs inhuman roffiao, perifhed. Forbid it 

Heaven, that we thowld experience fimilar diftreffes. 

What thinking man, epon that ferious refiedtion 
whieh is sow neerifary, aa ceafe to be a’armed ? 
Whe can remaio free from diflarbing jealoufies and 
fears, when the & ke cord of uniow is threarened to 
be broken? I udder at the confequences, But what 

fs can we expect, while our pubie affairs run ia the 
f.me channel, bearing fuch a {riend!y afpeét to Brita’ 
and Brisith agents amongft us. 

[ intimated above, that mioifterial egents were em. 
p'oyed to featter the feeds of difcord among us. Such 
I fey there are, 1 don’t fay in our convention, or coune 
cil of fafety. But if fuch thoul! be fowad ia either 
of thefe grand Councils, dffiGiog their poifon under 
the very {pecious name of moderation, it is the dity 
of the people at large to mark fu and point them 
out as the Grit faerifice to Liberty in the province. 
The fica of moderation chang-s as circumftanees a!ter; 
hence that which waseltcemed moderate, fix or eight 
months ago, is now by the alteration of circumftances 
and things, become fpiritlefs, cold, and inimical 
America Fer inftance, a few moaths ago, when 
even faiet hepes of reconciliation with Great Be 
exilled, the idea of difenion from her was generally 
conce'ved as rach and precipitate ; but we have fiace 
received fach incontrovertidle proofs of the determined 
iateotion of the Britith minittry to enflave os. fo as te 
admit of no other alternative, but many reliance or 
a bafe fubmifficn to thefe hard tafk-maiters, that the 
notion of reconciliation muft vaoith, eonfequeatly that 

mederztion then dent by any means fall ander 

now ; we mult therefore adjult oar idese of 
moderation and moderate men by the particular cire 
cumftaaces we are in. 

Our hoacrable notion have fupported their eon- 
ftitari right of inftra@ing the Delegates in Con- 
grefs, from this Prevince, The Delegates have at. 
tended to the inftraftions as faithful fer * 

Querie, Did the ¢ rs in the feveral counties ia~ 
Rrug their Teprefenrat io Provincial Conveaties, 
of December lait, to charge the Delegates to dideat 
upon the point of independence from a majority of the 
Colonies ia Congrefs? Or, were the deputies of the 
people in convention astherifcd by their conftituents, 
to repeat their initradtions the lait convention to their 
Delegates in Congrefs, at a time fo extremely critical 
and alarming, spon a poiot fe delic id impertant 
as to involve the ruin, or rending the colonies? They 
did not in geoeral, nor can I learn they iO any pare 
ticular county in the province. ’ 

The people are now loudly ealled upeo to exercife 
their right of intruding their deputies in convention, 
in this very important matter, remembering, that dif- 
cord in America, only can eoflave it, and thata heafe 
divided againit itfelf canoot ftand. Let the le ia 
the refpective counties meet and draw op fenabie ia- 
RraGions, for the careful obfer i 
their heaor be pledged. It mig! 
be proper to defire them to 
a Refe've, that the yeas aod nays individually, spose 
every queflion proper to be made public, tha/l be pub- 
lithed io the Jourmal of the Convention ; and that up- 
onthe determination of queftions, prudentially 
pubhthed, they may neverthelefs, be entered, Thefe 
crude hints are offered to your confideration, by « 
cere friend to America. 


A COUNTRYMAN. 


Baltimore County, May 28, 1 





Revolutionary broadside 
which calls upon the people 
of Maryland to stand with 
the other Colonies and 
support their elected 
delegates in the Continental 
Congress, reminding them, in 
the last paragraph, that 

“a house divided against 
itself cannot stand.” 


Theatrum Orbis Terrarum 
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1570-1970 + by Walter W. Ristow 


On May 20, 1570, there was published in Ant- 
werp, Belgium, the first edition of Theatrum 
Orbis Terrarum, by Abraham Ortelius. Because 
it was the first modern systematic and unified 
presentation of cartographic and geographic 
data, the Theatrum is recognized by Cornelis 
Koeman as the “world’s first regularly produced 
atlas.” Publication of the Theatrum was a sig- 
nificant milestone in the evolution and develop- 
ment of cartography, for it established the atlas 
; =n as the predominant cartographic publication 
SES Sa WS format and set the stage for the atlas publishing 
\F> Sas we GG industry which flourished in the Netherlands 
ys =<\ during the 17th century. It is appropriate, there- 
fore, that we recognize the quadricentennial of 
the Theatrum Orbis Terrarum and honor its 
author. 
Abraham Ortelius’ life and works, fortunately, 
are well documented. In particular, there have 
been published in recent years scholarly studies 


ae . in English by Koeman and by R. A. Skelton, 

On coe cater | both distinguished authorities on the history of 

= s 1a ae . cartography.’ Only brief biographical and his- 
> Ca~ 3 














torical summaries, accordingly, will be presented 
here. 

Abraham Ortelius, born at Antwerp in 1527, 
was one of three children, and the only son, of 
Anne Herrewayers and Leonard Ortels. His 
father’s death when Abraham was but 11 years 
old left the family in difficult economic circum- 
stances. The three children grew up under the 
guardianship of an uncle, Jacobus van Meteren. 
Abraham and his sisters worked as map colorists 
to help support the family. It is believed that 
Leonard Ortels was an antique dealer, and the 
son may also have helped his mother in the shop 
after Leonard’s death. 

Abraham, who latinized his surname to Or- 
telius at about the age of 20, developed an early 

















Theatrum’s oval world map has been frequently repro- 


| mens 
ETERNITAS duced. This copy is from the 1579 Latin edition. 
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interest in geography and history. It is known 
that he traveled frequently through central and 
southern Europe, purchasing maps, books, art 
objects, and antiques and performing missions 
for Antwerp merchants. His personal contacts 
and associations in his travels, as well as at home 
in Antwerp, were with members of the middle 
and upper intellectual classes. Humanistic and 
classical studies were among Ortelius’ interests, 
and his circle of acquaintances also included a 
number of individuals who were active in the 
Reformation movement. 

Through travels, purchases of maps in var- 
ious countries, work as a map illuminator, and 
personal associations with such noted geograph- 
ers and cartographers as Gerard Mercator, 
Hieronymus Cock, and Gerard de Jode, Ortelius 
acquired over the years considerable knowledge 
about maps and their makers. He had also as- 
sembled a large private collection of maps. Not 
until 1564, however, when he was 37 years old, 
did Ortelius make any personal cartographic con- 
tributions. Areas for which he is known to have 
produced maps include the world (1564), Egypt 
(1565), Asia (1567), Spain (1570), and Im- 
perial Rome (1571). Koeman notes that these 
maps “show no signs of originality and were far 
from unique [and] they link up in a very 
ordinary way with work already accomplished 
by others.” But they provided experience which 
was helpful when Ortelius began compiling his 
atlas. 

To understand better the significance of the 
Theatrum in the history of mapmaking, it may 
be pertinent to review the state of geography and 
cartography in the 15th and 16th centuries. Dur- 
ing the Dark Ages scientific geography as de- 
veloped by the classical Greeks was all but lost. 
Manuscript copies of the Geographia of Claudius 
Ptolemy, originally compiled in the second cen- 


and private collections. For a thousand years, 


however, scientific geography and cartography 
made slight progress. 


The rediscovery of classical knowledge that 
characterized the early decades of the Renais- 
sance led to the translation into Latin of certain 
Greek manuscripts. Thus, about 1410 the first 
translation of Ptolemy's Geographia was made. 


Whether his original Geographia included maps 
has not been definitely established. Some sur- 
viving Greek manuscripts, primarily Byzantine 
copies, contain maps; others do not. Similarly, 
there are maps with certain Latin translations, 
while they are lacking in others. Text and maps 
were copied and recopied during the 12 centuries 
before the invention of printing. In any event, 
the first printed edition of Ptolemy with maps 
was published at Bologna in 1477 and is con- 
sidered by some to be the first printed atlas. By 
the time Columbus embarked on his first voyage 
of discovery in 1492, five more editions of the 
Geographia had been printed. In several, “mod- 
ern’ maps were added to the original 27 “an- 
cient” ones. 

The New World discoveries of Columbus and 
other explorers greatly stimulated geographical 
and cartographical studies. By the middle of the 
16th century, many maps had been published, 
not only of the Americas but also of countries, 
provinces, and cities in Europe. Some, as noted, 
were appended to editions of Ptolemy’s Ge- 
ographia. Others, printed on various-sized sheets, 
were sold separately. Among the latter were the 
several maps prepared by Ortelius, as well as 
those of other cartographers which were colored 
by him and his sisters for resale. 

It was perhaps inevitable that someone would 
conceive the idea of assembling loose maps in a 
bound volume. Italy, which had perfected the 
technique of reproducing maps from engraved 
copper plates, dominated map printing until the 
mid-16th century. Rome and Venice, in partic- 
ular, were active centers of cartographic pro- 
duction. In 1568 or 1569 certain Italian map 
dealers and publishers, on order from customers, 
began binding maps prepared by various cartog- 
raphers. About 1570 Antonio Lafreri prefaced 
his selections with a title page which reads: 
Geografia; Tavola Moderne di Geografia de la 
Maggior Parte del Mondo di Divers Autori Rac- 
colte et Messe Secondo L’Ordine di Tolomeo. 
Of the 60 or 70 extant Italian assembled-to-order 
(1sTO) atlases, as they are sometimes identified, 
no two copies are alike either in content or in 
number of maps. Some volumes may include 
several maps of the same area by different cartog- 
raphers and with obvious inconsistencies. The 


Editions of the Theatrum of 1579 and later include this portrait of Abraham Ortelius at the age of 50. 
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maps vary in size, the larger ones folded to fit lius, Cool’s uncle, gives some credence to the 
within the covers. All such atlases are arranged claim. To promote his commercial activities and 
according to the order established by Ptolemy’s to keep abreast of events throughout Europe, 
Geographia. Gilles Hooftman, Raedemaeker’s employer, had 

Knowledgeable as he was about maps, Ortelius collected a large number of maps. “As the un- 
undoubtedly was familiar with the Italian atlases. rolling of the large maps of that time proved to 
There is good evidence, however, that he had be very inconvenient,” wrote Raedemaeker, “I 
initiated plans for his Theatrum some years be- suggested to obviate this difficulty by binding as 
fore the Italian volumes were assembled. The many small maps as could be had together in a 
theory has been advanced that his friend Gerard book which might easily be handled. Hence the 
Mercator encouraged him to compile the task was entrusted to me, and through me to 
Theatrum. More likely is the claim that Jan Ortelius, of obtaining from Italy and France as 
Raedemaeker, another friend, originally sug- many maps as could be found printed on one 
gested the idea. A letter from Raedemaeker sheet of paper. In this way originated a volume 
to Jacob Cool, Jr., following the death of Orte- of about thirty maps which is still in the posses- 





In all editions of the Theatrum Ortelius included a 
list of cartographers whose works he drew upon. In 
these pages of the “Catalogus auctorum” from the 1579 


Latin edition, note the alphabetical arrangement by 
given name. 


Another feature introduced by Ortelius in the Theatrum 
was a geographical description printed on the back of 


each map. “New Spaine” is from the 1606 English 
edition. 


sion of Hooftman’s heirs, and its use proved to be 
so convenient that it induced our friend Abra- 
ham to extend its benefit to scholars in general, 
and to collect the maps of the best authors in a 
volume of fifty-two maps.” * According to Skelton 
the Theatrum project “was initiated at some date 
between 1555, when Raedemaeker (then in 
Hooftman’s employment) became familiar with 
Ortelius, and 1567, when Raedemaeker left Ant- 
werp for London.” * 

Ortelius is believed to have personally drafted 
all the maps for the Theatrum before turning 
them over to the engraver, Frans Hogenberg. 
For some maps this was probably as early as 
1565. Using as source material maps prepared 
by a large number of cartographers, Ortelius syn- 
thesized and edited the data and drafted new 
maps on uniform sized sheets. The names of all 
the cartographers to whom Ortelius was indebted 
were carefully recorded in the “Catalogus auc- 
torum tabularum geographicarum,” printed in 
the Theatrum. As the atlas grew through the 
years so did the list of mapmakers. Thus, the 
87 names in the first 1570 edition had grown 
to 183 in the 1603 edition, published after 
Ortelius’ death. The “Auctorum” comprises an 
invaluable reference to the cartography and 
cartographers of Europe during the 16th cen- 
tury. The Theatrum also was distinctive in that 
it included geographical descriptions as well as 
maps. Highly praised as an innovation, “this con- 
cept for a “Theatre of the World,” Koeman 
notes, “was followed through the 17th century.” ° 

The first edition of the Theatrum included 70 
maps on 53 sheets. During Ortelius’ lifetime the 


number of map sheets progressively increased to 
119. Posthumous editions, published as late as 
1612, have as many as 128 map sheets in the 
Theatrum, plus 36 in the appended “Parergon,” 
a cartographic presentation of classical and Bibli- 


cal geography, conceived and executed by 


Ortelius. It was first introduced, with three maps, 
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His Prouince was about the yeere 1518 — fubdued to the 
=| Spanifh gouernment, vnder the command and conduét of Fer- 
nando (orlex : who with the great flaughter of his owne people, 
but farre greater of the inhabitants fighting for their liberty ,con- 
al*| quered the fame. It is a region rich of filuer and golde : forit 
ee hath very many riuers yeelding fands or — of perfect gold. 
Vpon the coait of this countrey are many commodious fifhings for pearle. Sale 
lakes here are diuers, the water whereof through the heat of the Sunneis conuer- 
ted into excellent falt. Here is great abundance of Cafia fiflula,and akind of fruit in 
the Mexican language cal'ed Cacao, fomewhat ee Almond : which is 
with them very inehly efteemed ; for hereof they make akinde of drinke, to their 
owne tafte moit delicate. The feas and riuers belonging to this countrey abound 
mightily with fifh. Their rivers alfo breed Crocodiles, whofe fleth is food tothe 
inhabitants. In thefe places this creature is for the moft part aboue twenty foot 
long. It isa countrey very mountainous and befet here and there with moft lofty 
and cragged rocks. Sogreatis the diuerfiry of languages in thefe regions, thatone 
cannot vnderftand another without an Interpreter. The principall Colonies to 
be feenein this Table, whichin AC ew Spaine haue been planted by the Spaniards, 
are firft Compoftella, the feat ofa Bifhop, and of one of the Kings counfels, Colima, 
by another name called the city of the Purification. Gwadalayara,a towne moftfa- 
mous,and head of the Kingdome of Aew Galicia. Mechoacan, a Bifhops fea alfo. 
Sacatula,the city of Angels, a mother-towne anda Bifhoprick. Mexico, aKingly 
city, or rather Queene of all the cities in the New world ; firuate vpon the banke 
ofalake,or rather ofa fenne : yea the very ground-plot of this city 1s fo fenny,that 
you cannot come thither, nor depart thence but ouer bridgesand cawfeys. Fhe 
lake adioyning is fale, —_ fix leagues long and fiue broad. Fifhes it hath none, 
but very {mall ones; which more aptly may be called wormes than fifhes : of 
whofe putrefaction,which is there caufed by the heat of Summer,the aire is fome- 
times fo infected, that it is moft vnholefome dwelling there : yet isitas much fre- 
quented with inhabitantsand merchants,as any mart-towne in Exrope. It isa large 
city ; for in compaffe it containeth about three leagues. The other lake adioining 
to this, is frefh water, and very plentifull of fith ; wherein alfo ftand many townes. 
There are likewife a great number vpon the banks ofeither lake. In this city (as 
Terome Giraua reporteth) there was by Pope Paul the third eftablifhed the feat of 
an Archbifhop, in the yeere 154.7. 

This citie was taken by the Spaniards 1 4 © yeeres after the firft foundation 
thereof; Montezuma at the fame time being King, the ninth in number. A won- 
der, how in fo few yeeresit thould grow to fuch largeneffe and magnificence. 
The nature, fituation, and cuftomes of this citie and of the territory adiacent, who 
defires more perfectly to know, may reade the relations of Fernando (ortex. Ex- 
tant they are in the volume intituled AC onus orbs ; and in the volume of Nauiga- 
tions printed at ‘Venice in Italian : butefpecially Zohn Gonfaluo , who in his little 
booke of (ina hath a moft large defcription of this region. Youhaue alfo many 
notable dilcourfes hereof in the third Volume of M. Hat/uyts Englifh voyages. 


in the 1579 edition of the Theatrum. Before his 
death in 1598, he had made 38 maps for the 
the Parergon. Versions with text in Latin, French, 
German, Italian, and English were published. 
Although Ortelius considered it an integral part 
of the Theatrum, the Parergon was also issued as 
a separate publication. 

Until 1579 editions of the Theatrum were 
printed by the Antwerp printing firm of Aegidius 
Coppen Diesth. Copies were for sale, however, at 
the well-known Christoffel Plantijn printing 
house, which assumed printing responsibility for 
the 1579 and subsequent editions to 1601. From 
this year through 1612, Jan Baptist Vrients of 
Antwerp did the printing. 
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The Theatrum obviously filled a need, for a 
second edition was published in 1570. There are 
three variant states of the latter, with 91, 92, or 
94 names in the “Catalogus auctorum.” During 
his lifetime Ortelius continued to enlarge and 
improve the atlas and to issue it in other lan- 


guages. By the time the renowned cartographer 
died, at least 24 editions had been published, half 
of them in Latin, the remainder in French, Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Spanish. 

The contents of the atlas include an engraved 
title page, a dedication to Prince Philip of Austria, 


Described in Cornelis Koeman’s Atlantes Neerlandici, volume 3, the five figures on the title page of the Theatrum 
at right represent the continents then known. Enthroned at the top is Europe dominating the world; on the left is 
Asia, on the right Africa. The reclining figure is believed to be the earliest allegorical representation of America. The 
bust opposite America represents the largely unknown region south of the Strait of Magellan. 


With the 1579 edition, 


Ortelius introduced the “Parergon, 


” 


a section of classical and Biblical maps. The map 


depicting events in the life of Abraham is from The Theatre of the Whole World, 1606. 
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De [Imprimerie de Chriftofe Plantin, pour Philippe Galle, 
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t 
* i - . 
Above, titl th 
‘set Poaar ae THE DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA, 
the Philip Galle Epitome, Lt this Hemifphere called America, or for the bigneffe the nevye vvorlde, vvas vne 
one of the “pocket” knovven ynto the Aunciente vvyriters , vntillthe yeare 14.92. vvhen it vvas difcouered 


by Chriftophorus Columbus of Genoa: fence vvith time it hath bene ftill further difcoe 
uéred: hovvbeit vve haue not vntill this daye perfe& knovvledg of this nevve vvorlde , and 
atlas. therefore vve efteeme that daylie the difcouerie thereof vvill encreafe: although it vvere for no 
other reafon but for the couctoufnefle of the golde vvich it conteineth . Her forme is like vnto 

tvvoo Illandes ioyned togeather by a litle ftraighte of firme lande. The norther parte contey« 

e neth, the nevve Spayne, Florida, Mexico,nevve founde lande and diuers others. The fouthera 
parte contraineth Peru, Brefill, ar.d many other countries vvith the Handes as Cuba and Spane- 

gnola Afores and others . Almofte all vvhich landes are fubie&e to the kinge of Spaine, plentie 

full and aboundant in golde:in fo muche as it feemes almoft incredible.For vve finde that thofe 

of Anzermaa Prouince in Peru,did arme themfelues therv vith from heade to feote,euen as vve 

do, vvith yron or fteele , And the Spaniards them {clues through yvant of yron,fhevved theyre 

horfes vvith golde. Alfothey vvrite that in a mine neere ynto Quito they digge oute more golde 


versions of the Ortelius 


then earthe. The countries are verye fruifull , yeeldinge greate ftoore of Sugar and worn 
ces:and before the Spaniards entred the fame,they had no labouringe beaftes,as Elephants, 
mels,horfes,A ffes,not Oxen: excepte one beafte vvhich the Speniarde called afheepe of Peru, in 


bigneffe lyke an Affe, but in fafhion mofte lyke a camell,vvith reddifhe haire. The people vvear 
not only Idolators, but almofte brute beaft vvithout fence, hauing only the humane fhape. But 
fithence the Spaniards haue gouerned the fame , they are mofte reduced to the Chriftian faithe, 
& liue more politicqlie & more ciuillie: fo that in very fhorte {pace it is hoped that they vvil be 

it vvholye conuerted . Many other a mighte be faide of diuerfe Prouinces hereof, as of the 
diuerfitie of languages, cuftomes, an — vvhich vvoulde breede to tedious a ducourfe, 
beeing the fame jat arge difcribed by divers and fundry Authors, 





an interpretation of the frontispiece (i.e., the 
title page), a statement to the user setting forth 
the purpose and organization of the volume, the 
“Catalogus auctorum,” a table of contents (“In- 
dex tabularum”), the series of maps themselves 
with accompanying text, and a historical essay 
about the Isle of Man by the Welsh historian 
and cartographer Humphry Lhuyd. It is believed 
that Ortelius included the “De Mona Druidum” 
to honor the memory of his friend Lhuyd, who 
died shortly after he completed the essay. Later 
editions of the Theatrum include a portrait and 
biography of Ortelius and testimonials about the 
atlas, one of them from Gerard Mercator. 

New maps, completed or revised between edi- 
tions of the Theatrum, were assembled by Ortelius 
into an Additamentum, which served as a sup- 
plement to earlier editions. Five such supple- 
ments, with 16 to 24 maps each, were issued 
between 1573 and 1597 in Latin, German, and 
French. 

Jan Baptist Vrients, who had acquired publica- 
tion rights to the Theatrum in 1601, continued 
to add maps and by 1612 had published one 
German, four Latin, two Spanish, and two 
Italian editions. An English edition was pub- 
lished in London in 1606 by John Norton. Koe- 
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man identifies 33 different Theatrum editions in 
seven languages published between 1570 and 
1612. 

Although there was a steady demand for the 
Theatrum through its various editions, the rela- 
tively high price of the volume limited sales to 
wealthy individuals and serious scholars. Koeman 
calculates that 24 guilders, the price of a deluxe 
edition of the atlas, was then the equivalent of 
two months’ salary for a printer. Converting these 
figures to current values, he estimates the price 
of the Theatrum at 1,000 guilders (approxi- 
mately $275) .’ 

To provide an atlas for the less affluent, an 
abridged version in Dutch was introduced. in 1577 
under the title Spieghel der Werelt, Ghestelt in 
Ryme. “The initiative for this,’ says Koeman, 
“came from Philip Galle, the friend and collab- 
orator of Ortelius. Pieter Heyns, the schoolmas- 
ter poet, who had also translated the Theatrum 
into Dutch, wrote the verses and these were il- 
lustrated by means of a few, quite simply executed 
little maps.” * 

Despite the general inferiority of the maps in 
the Spieghel, or Epitome as it is titled in the 
Latin editions, it sold well. The Philip Galle 


Map of America, with 
text, from the 1603 
English edition of the 
Epitome edited by 
Michael Coignet. Skelton 
credits this and the Galle 
with being the “earliest 
world atlases to be 
published in England and 
the earliest world atlases 
with English text.” 
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“pocket atlas” was published in 14 Dutch, French, 
Latin, and Italian editions between 1577 and 
1602. The Plantijn firm printed all but the 1595 
edition of Galle’s Epitome until 1601, when Jan 
Baptist Vrients purchased the publishine richts. 

Johannes Keerbergen, of Antwerp, introduced 
a competitve version of the Epitome in 1601. 
Michael Coignet was the author of the text, and 
the 133 reduced-scale maps were engraved by the 
Arsenius brothers. Latin, French, German, and 
Italian editions of this atlas were published, and 
in 1603 English editions of both the Galle and the 
Coignet versions appeared in London. Referring 
to these in his introduction to the facsimile edition 
of the 1606 English Theatrum, Skelton says, 
“whichever came out first, these two little books 
were the earliest world atlases to be published in 
England and the earliest world atlases with Eng- 
lish text. They heralded the appearance of the 
‘English Ortelius’ in folio.” 

Italian editions of both the Galle and Coignet 
versions of the Epitome were published, as noted 
above. Nine editions in Italian were also issued 
in Italy, one in Brescia in 1598 and the remainder 
in Venice between 1655 and 1724. 

Thus, for more than 150 years Abraham 
Ortelius’ Theatrum Orbis Terrarum and _ its 
abridged offspring contributed to the dissemina- 
tion of geographical and cartographical knowl- 
edge. With publication in 1969 of volume 3 of 
Cornelis Koeman’s Atlantes Neerlandici, we have 
a comprehensive and detailed record of the ex- 
tant editions and variants of the Theatrum and 
its derivatives. It is of particular interest that 
Koeman’s inventory of known copies ranks the 
Library of Congress as one of the world’s out- 
standing repositories of Orteliana. Moreover, 
several noteworthy Ortelius items acquired by the 
Library in recent years and not entered in 
Phillips’ List of Geographical Atlases in the Li- 
brary of Congress (1909—  , 6 vols. to date) are 
not recorded in Atlantes Neerlandici, volume 3. 

On the accompanying tables the Library’s total 
holdings of the Theatrum, the Additamenta, and 
the three versions of the Epitome are recorded, 
with identifying Phillips and Koeman numbers. 
Of the 33 editions of the Theatrum identified 
by Koeman (he recognizes all four 1570 copies 
as variants of one, 1570, edition 


, the Library 
lacks only the following: 1571 (Dutch), 1573 


(Dutch), 1580 (German), 1589 (Latin), 1591 


(Latin), 1598 (Dutch), 1602 (German), 1608 
(Italian) , and 1612 (Spanish). 

The Library’s holdings not recorded in Phillips 
include second copies of two variants of the 1570 
Latin edition. In the Rare Book Division’s John 
Boyd Thacher Collection there is a copy of 
Koeman’s Ort 1B. In its preliminary pages it 
coincides with Phillips’ 374, copy 3. In the Geog- 
raphy and Map Division’s copy of this variant, 
described in Phillips, 79 maps, dating from 1572 
to 1590, are inserted between the original maps. 
Also, bound at the back of the Theatrum are the 
“Parergon theatri,” with 26 maps dated 1579 to 
1590, and the Latin Additamentum V, 1595, with 
17 maps. The Geography and Map Division also 
has an unrecorded imperfect second copy of 
Koeman’s Ort 1D (Phillips’ 374, copy 2). The 
title nave is lacking. 

Included in the Melville Eastham gift, re- 
ported in the August 1958 Quarterly Journal 
of Current Acvuisitions, is a second copy of the 
1571 Latin Theatrum. It appears to be an earlier 
variant than the copy of this edition described 
under Phillips’ 375, since the “Catalogus 
auctorum’”’ includes only 91 names. The Eastham 
copy is bound in contemporary binding with the 
1572 edition of Braun and Hogenberg’s Civitates 
Orbis Terrarum. No similar volume is described 
in Atlantes Neerlandici, and the Library’s copy 
may therefore be unique. 

Also not recorded in Phillips or Koeman is an 
uncolored copy of the 1606 English Theatrum. 
In his acknowledgments to the facsimile edition 
of The Theatre of the Whole World, Skelton 
states: “All known copies of this edition are 
coloured, most of them heavily. In order to re- 
constitute an uncoloured copy in the present 
facsimile, it has been necessary (a) to photo- 
graph from other editions, of which uncoloured 
copies are available, the maps and plates which 
occur in the same state as the London edition of 
1606, and (b) to photograph plates, woodcut 
initials and other details found only in the 1606 
edition by the use of special filters.” Again, the 
Library’s uncolored copy of the English Theat- 
rum is apparently unique. 

The Library possesses eight of 12 editions of 
the Additamentum recorded by Koeman. In- 
cluded is the first French edition, 1574, of which 
Koeman says (Ort 8), “the only copy known is in 
the John Carter Brown Library, Providence, 





Rhode Island.” The copy in the Geography and 
Map Division, also a gift of Mr. Eastham, was 
described briefly in the August 1958 Quarterly 
Journal. It is not recorded in the List of Geo- 
graphical Atlases. 

Koeman identifies 30 different editions of the 
three versions of the Epitome, 23 of which are 
represented in the Library’s collections. The Li- 
brary lacks only one edition of the Coignet- 
Arsenius brothers’ Epitome and of the series pub- 
lished in Italy. Of the editions engraved by Philip 
Galle, the Library holds nine of the 16 that are 
recorded. Exceptional strength in Ortelius pocket 
atlases is evident from Koeman’s use of descrip- 
tions from the List of Geographical Atlases for 
21 of the 30 Epitome annotations in his Atlantes 
Neerlandici, volume 3. 

A number of Theatrum Orbis Terrarum vol- 
umes in the Library of Congress are in contem- 
porary bindings, in good to excellent states of 
preservation. In fact they are some of the best 
examples of fine bindings in the Geography and 
Map Division. A particularly beautiful and well- 
preserved volume is the first (May 20, 1570) edi- 
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tion of the atlas, which is recorded under No. 
3389 in volume 3 of the List of Geographical 
Atlases. The binding is described as “brown calf, 
with rich and handsome panels of gold on a 
ground powdered with gold, which still bears 
traces of the old enamelling. On the first panel 
appear the name and arms of Jean, comte de 
Hoya, Bishop of Miinster and Osnabriick (1566- 
74) and the date 1570 tooled in gold.” 

This handsome copy of the first edition, first 
state, of the Theatrum Orbis Terrarum was pur- 
chased for the Library in the summer of 1907 by 
the then Chief of the Map Division, Philip Lee 
Phillips. In his annual report for the year ending 
June 30, 1908, Phillips noted that “my trip to 
Europe last summer, at no expense to the Govern- 
ment except several weeks of extra time, was pro- 
ductive of good results in the wealth of material 
secured.” Something of an understatement when 
we consider that the current value of this one 
volume is perhaps 100 times its purchase price 
and that it was but one of some 20 or 30 equally 
valuable items Phillips acquired for the Library 
on that 1907 mission. 


NOTES 


*Cornelis Koeman, Atlantes Neerlandici, vol. 3 
(Amsterdam, 1969), and The History of Abraham Or- 
telius and His Theatrum Orbis Terrarum (New York, 
1964); and R. A. Skelton’s bibliographical notes in 
facsimile editions of Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, Ant- 
werp, 1570 (Amsterdam, 1964) and of The Theatre 
of the Whole World, London 1606 (Amsterdam, 1968). 

* Koeman, History, p. 13. 

*Tbid., p. 17. 


* Skelton, Theatrum, p. vi. 

°*Leo Bagrow has amplified Ortelius’ information 
about cartographers in “A. Ortelii Catalogus Carto- 
graphorum,” published in two parts in Petermanns 
Mitteilungen, Erganzungsheft Nos. 199 and 210 (1928 
and 1930). 

°Koeman, Atlantes Neerlandici, vol. 3, p. 26. 

* Koeman, History, p. 39. 

* Tbid., p. 44. 





THEATRUM ORBIS TERRARUM 


Koeman Ort No. Date Language In LC Phillips No. 


1A May 1570 Latin Yes 3389 
1B 1570 Latin Yes 1374 copy 3 
1C 1570 Latin z 374 copy | 
1D 1570 Latin * 374 copy 2 

1571 Latin : * 375 (3) 

1571 Dutch 

1572 French . 3391 

1572 German . 376 

1573 Latin 378 

1573 Dutch 

1573 German 377 

1574 Latin 379 

1575 Latin as 382 

1579 Latin 

1579 Latin 386, 3393 

1580 German 3394 

1580 German 

1581 French 3395 

1584 Latin 388 

1587 French 392 

1588 Spanish - 393 

1589 Latin 

159] Latin 

1592 Latin 

1595 Latin 

1598 Dutch 

1598 French 

1601 Latin 

1602 Spanish 

1602 German 

1603 Latin 

1606 English 

1608 Italian 

1609 Latin 

1610 Dutch 

1612 Latin 

1612 Italian 

1612 Spanish 





ADDITAMENTUM 


Koeman Ort No. Language Phillips No. 


6 German 376 

7 Latin 

8 French 
Latin 
Latin 
Latin 
German 
French 
Latin 
German 
Latin 
German 


1 The three variants of the second (1570) edition of the Theatrum are described under No. 374 in the List 
of Geographical Atlases. Phillips’ copies 1, 2, and 3 correspond, respectively, to Koeman’s Ort numbers 1C, 1D, and 
1B. The Library has two copies of Phillips’ copy 3, one in the Geography and Map Division and the other in the 
Rare Book Division’s John Boyd Thacher Collection. The latter is not recorded in Koeman or Phillips. Inserted 
between the 53 maps of the Geography and Map Division copy are 79 maps dated from 1572 to 1590, and bound 
at the end of the volume are the “Parergon theatri,’ with 26 maps dated 1579-90, and Additamentum V, 1595, 
with 17 maps. 

*In addition, the Geography and Map Division has an imperfect copy (title page lacking). 

* The Geography and Map Division has a second copy of this edition, which is bound in contemporary binding 
with Braun and Hogenberg’s Civitates Orbis Terrarum. This copy, not described in Phillips, was a gift from Mel- 
ville Eastham. There are only 91 names in the “Catalogus auctorum,” and it may, therefore, be an earlier printing 
of the 1571 edition than that described under Phillips No. 375. The Eastham copy was described in QJCA, 15:219- 
220 (August 1958). 

* Phillips’ Nos. 386 and 3393 describe the same item. No. 3393, in vol. 3, corrects the entry under No. 386 in 
vol. 1. 


* Koeman notes: “Title copied from Sabin 57697. Contains the Parergon with 12 maps and the Nomenclatur 
dated 1584. No copy known.” 

° LC has a second copy of the English edition which is not recorded in Phillips or Koeman. This copy, which 
is uncolored, was acquired by gift from Melville Eastham and was noted briefly in QJCA, 11:248—249 
(August 1954). 


* Not in Phillips or Koeman. Acquired as a gift from Melville Eastham. Described in QJCA, 15:220 (August 
1958). 
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EPITOME 
Language In LC Phillips No. 


Koeman Ort No. 


Philip Galle editions 


Dutch 

French 385 
Dutch 

French 387 
Latin 

French 3398 
Latin 394 (2 copies) 
Latin 

Italian 397 
Latin 402 
French 

Latin 413 
French 

French 416 
Italian 

English 418 


Coignet-Arsenius Brothers Editions 


Latin 3404 
French 417 
English 3407 
German 420 
French 341] 
Latin 5922 
Latin 431, 3414 
Latin 

(with Italian title) 


Editions printed in Italy 


69 1598 Italian 408 (3 copies) 
70 1655 Italian 4259 

71 1667 Italian 478 

72 1679 Italian 489 

73 1683 Italian 492 

74 1684 Italian 496 

75 1697 Italian 525 

76 1724 Italian 


The Library’s copy of the first edition of the Theatrum Orbis Terrarum is bound in brown calf with handsome 
panels of gold ona ground powdered with gold. 





ecent Acquisitions of the 


PRIVATE PAPERS OF PUBLIC MEN 


Two world-famous special collections were added 
to the holdings of the Manuscript Division in 
1969. In January the Library began to acquire 
the Charles E. Feinberg Collection of material 
relating to Walt Whitman. In December H. P. 
Kraus gave his collection of manuscripts relating 
to the discovery and exploration of Spanish 
America. In between these two landmark events 
were a series of large gifts and small purchases. 
At the end of the year the acquisitions totaled 
more than 500,000 items and nearly 800 reels of 
microfilm. 

The list appended to this report will demon- 
strate that the Division’s holdings were strength- 
ened in all major areas: Presidential papers, per- 
sonal papers, collections, archives and records, 
and domestic and foreign reproductions, Notable 
individual items were also acquired, a few of 
which are described or pictured below. 

As it is customary to acknowledge, the major 
segment of all material augmenting the holdings 
of the Manuscript Division came as gifts from 


Titus Coan, early missionary to Hawaii, in 1870 during 
his only return visit to the United States. 





Contributors to this report include John C. Broderick, 
Paul T. Heffron, George O. Kent, Julian D. Mason, Jr., 
John McDonough, Oliver H. Orr, Paul Sifton, and 
Kate Stewart. 





BY THE STAFF OF THE DIVISION 


Manuscript Division 


public-spirited citizens and organizations. With- 
out their generosity, the Library could never have 
attained its preeminence as a repository for 
original sources for study of American history 
and culture. To them, the Library of Congress 
and the Nation owe a debt of gratitude. 


Diplomatic, Military, Political, 
and Social History 


The papers of clergymen often take on a dimen- 
sion of interest that transcends theological or 
narrowly religious history, especially if those in- 
volved have significant public roles or if their 
ministerial work places them in a position to 
report on events of historic importance. In 1969 
papers of three such clergymen were added to the 
Library’s holdings. Edward Everett Hale played 
a decidedly public role, but his correspondence 
with Harriet Freeman conveys a fascinating 
glimpse of his private life, as only personal papers 
can do. For another “public” minister, John 
Haynes Holmes, a rich and voluminous group of 
papers has been preserved, documenting both his 
private and public life. Titus Coan, missionary to 
Hawaii, had the advantage of nearly half a cen- 
tury in the Pacific islands. His record of his own 
considerable work is intermingled with that ot 
larger events around him. 

The two other collections described here—the 


papers of James G. Blaine and of Jack Kroll— 
typify changing modes of political action in the 
United States. Blaine’s influence on late 19th- 
century public affairs came through vast legisla- 
tive and Cabinet experience and his own per- 
sonal force. Jack Kroll, on the other hand, held 
no public office but influenced 20th-century pub- 
lic affairs through the politically conscious Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 


Titus Coan Papers 


An interesting collection of correspondence, 
journals, and printed matter, comprising the 
papers of Titus Coan (1801-82), reveals in detail 
the full and industrious life of an eminent 19th- 
century missionary to Hawaii. The Reverend 
Coan was born in Killingworth, Conn., studied at 
the Auburn Theological Seminary, N.Y., was 
licensed to preach and ordained to the Presby- 
terian ministry in 1833, and proceeded almost 
at once, under the direction of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
on an exploratory expedition to Patagonia. After 
remaining there for many weeks, he concluded 
that the future of missionary endeavor among 
the wandering, unsettled Patagonian Indians was 
not promising. Arriving back in the United States 
early in the summer of 1834, Reverend Coan 
married Fidelia Church (1810-72) and, in De- 
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cember, with his bride of a month, sailed from 
Boston in the Hellespont for the Sandwich 
Islands. They arrived on the island of Hawaii 
on June 6, 1835, were assigned to Hilo on the 
southeast coast of that island, and except for one 
visit to the United States in 1870-71 and two 
missionary trips by Mr. Coan to the Marquesas 
Islands, remained there for the balance of their 
lives. In time, Titus Coan became known all over 
the islands as “Father” Coan, and after his death 
the Hawaiian press, in terms of simple tribute, 
referred to him as “one of the missionaries of the 
early days.” 

Titus Coan wrote two books, Adventures in 
Patagonia (New York, 1880) , and Life in Hawaii 
(New York, 1882). They relate to the great 
adventures of his life—his brief and unrewarding 
efforts on the cold and windswept coastline of 
Patagonia, and his fruitful years of mission life 
and labor in the Pacific. The manuscript collec- 
tion that has been presented to the Library by 
Mrs. Sarah Coan Acheson of Avella, Pa., greatly 
augments information heretofore available. Thus, 
the printed work on Patagonia, although draw- 
ing upon journals kept by the young missionary, 
is no substitute for them. Three tall, closely 
written volumes, totaling approximately 100 
pages, provide a day-by-day account of the pas- 
sage of the Mary Jane to and from the tip of 
South America and of life among the Indians. 
On November 12, 1833, the Mary Jane was in 
the Strait of Magellan, attempting to reach 
“Gregory’s Bay,” where the missionaries were to 
be put ashore. The land on each side of the strait 
was “low and gently undulating, with here and 
there a hilloc [sic] of some eminence.” As the 
Mary Jane passed along the strait, Tierra del 
Fuego lying to the south, Indians gathered along 
each side of the strait and “caused a great smoke 
to ascend in many places . . . a common signal 
on descrying a vessel approaching their coast.” 
A few days later Titus Coan went ashore and 
met the Indians for the first time. They differed 
very little from the North American Indians in 
“stance, form and complexion,” although their 
faces were perhaps “a little broader.” Prospects 
on this “pagan ground” seemed discouraging 
from the outset, and the missionaries found it 
“truly affecting to be surrounded by these de- 
based and benighted beings without being able to 
tell them of a Saviour’s love.” Later impressions 


only confirmed earlier ones, and as they sailed 
away, leaving behind “these dark shores & these 
still darker souls,” Titus Coan asked “when will 
the day dawn & the day star arise upon them?” 

Titus and Fidelia Coan, in company with six 
other missionaries, first caught sight of Hawaii 
on the morning of June 5, 1835, when, at a dis- 
tance of 60 or 70 miles, the mountains became 
visible on the horizon. Here were the “distant 
isles” to which they had been looking for so long 
and where they hoped to spend their days in “the _ 
service of our Lord.” Several journals, for 1835- 
41, 1855, 1860, and 1867, sporadically main- 
tained, and some 2,500 items of correspondence 
(principally to and from members of the family 
and fellow missionaries) help to document that 
service, Physical trials were commonplace, but 
Titus Coan’s endurance was great and he could 
walk for miles, day after day, touring his mis- 
sionary district. In two successive days in Janu- 
ary 1837 he “preached 17 times & examined 17 
schools.” His perserverance produced results. On 
one day, July 1, 1838, his journal reads, almost 
laconically: “I baptised and received to the chh. 
at Hilo 1705 individuals—a great and solemn 
day.” By 1841, more than 7,000 had been re- 
ceived into the church at Hilo. There were also 
many occasions of spiritual distress, as on the 
day when two native children, four or five years 
cld, rushed out at him, shouting in distinct 
English: “D..n your eyes,” causing the mission- 
ary to “groan in [his] spirit” that the little 
heathen children were taught such profanity by 
“ungodly foreigners.” 

Hawaii was also a spectacular place in which 
to live. One evening in 1837 a “thundering 
noise” was heard upon the beach, “succeeded 
by a fearful & continued cry which extended 
along the whole shore of the bay.”” The Reverend 
Coan immediately ran down to the beach, where 
he found that the sea “had made a sudden tre- 
mendous ingress upon the land sweeping away 
everything that stood less than 10 or 15 feet 
above high water mark.” Houses were de- 
molished and some people were carried off 
“struggling upon the all engulfing flood,” while 
others were dashed ashore. After the first gigan- 
tic wave fell, the sea rolled back far beyond 
normal low water, rose again, but not so high, 
and gradually subsided. 
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A page from Titus Coan’s Patagonian journal. In his entry for January 26, 1834, written while passing out of the 
Strait of Magellan into the Atlantic, the Reverend Mr. Coan reports sighting a large barque but being unable to 
“speak her.” Years later, on August 28, 1876, he added a note to this entry, indicating that the vessel had been the 
“Exploring Ship Beagle.” Charles Darwin was the official naturalist aboard the Beagle. Journal reproduced and 
quoted by permission of Mrs. Sarah Coan Acheson. 
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Mauna Loa, with an altitude of nearly 14,000 
feet, and relatively close to Hilo, was a constant 
attraction. Titus Coan was particularly inter- 
ested in the crater of Kilauea, located on the 
southeastern slope of Mauna Loa at 4,000 feet. 
One of the largest active craters in the world, 
Kilauea contains within its circumference of 
approximately eight miles the fiery pit Hale- 
maumau. Over the period July 2—5, 1855, Titus 
Coan made his 16th excursion to the crater and 


scene within “the wonderful volcano of Kilauea.” 


We looked below us, upon the S.E. of the ridge. 
Within a stone’s throw of us (we proved it by trial) 
a lake of liquid fire was tossing and splashing. The 
whole surface was not at once in action; a crust of 
hardened lava covered the fiery glow beneath, except 
at the ends of the lake, and a few places at the' sides. 
There the molten rock was in a state of violent ebulli- 


tion; rushing backward & forward, splashing against 


wrote an account of his visit that totaled 28 pages. 
Fittingly, on the 4th of July, he described the 


the confining walls of the lake and throwing its fiery 
spray into the air. 
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A letter from Benjamin Franklin, collected by 
the James G. Blaine papers. 
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Margaret Blaine, illustrates his well-known interest in music. From 


Right, James G. Blaine at the age of 60, during his second period of service as Secretary of State. From the Prints 


and Photographs Division. 





The United States Exploring Expedition, 
under the command of Charles Wilkes, had 
visited Hawaii in 1841, remaining three months 
at Hilo. An extensive observatory was moved to 
the top of Mauna Loa by 600 men, and there, 
“amidst snow & hail & stormy winds” Com- 
mander Wilkes spent three weeks making obser- 
vations. Titus Coan, although a keen scientific 
observer himself, and aware of the importance 
of measuring mountains, observing stars, ex- 
amining craters, noticing tides and winds, ex- 
ploring crevices and jungles, collecting specimens 
“in all the departments of natural science,” 
nonetheless lamented how little zeal was “mani- 
fested by the chh. & how penurious [was] the 
expenditure of her stores for the renovation & 
salvation of the nations!” He concluded: “These 
things ought to be done, while the other are not 
left undone.” The Coan papers record the effort 
that one man made, in a distant part of the 
world, to do what he thought ought to be done. 


James G. Blaine Papers 


Letters written by James G. Blaine are “hard 
to come upon,” observed David S. Muzzey in 
his 1934 biography of the “Plumed Knight.” 
Blaine rarely made copies of his letters, Muzzey 
had discovered, and he attended carelessly to 
letters that he received. Furthermore, according 
to his daughter Harriet, in his last years Blaine 
destroyed much of the correspondence that he 
had saved. The scarcity of Blaine letters is a 
major reason for the fact that Muzzey’s work 
stands alone as the one scholarly biographical 
study of the man whom he characterized as 
having been for a period of more than 20 years 
“the acknowledged leader of the Republican 
Party and the most conspicuous figure in Ameri- 
can public life.” 

The acquisition of a 7,000-item addition to 
the 550 items of Blaine papers in the Manuscript 
Division may stimulate a renewed interest in the 
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relatively neglected statesman of whom a con- 
temporary, Senator Eugene Hale, predicted: “In 
all the history which may be written of his times, 
he will stand as the central figure.” 

Blaine was a member of the U.S. House of 
Representatives from 1863 to 1876 and held 
the speakership for six years. Resigning from the 
House to accept a seat in the Senate, he retained 
that position until 1881, when he resigned to 
become Secretary of State in President Garfield’s 
Cabinet. After Garfield’s death and Chester A. 
Arthur’s succession to the Presidency, the Stal- 
wart faction of the Republican Party forced 
Blaine to leave office. In 1884, however, he re- 
ceived his party’s nomination for President. In 
1889 he was again chosen for Secretary of State, 
and he remained in that position until his resig- 
nation in 1892. In that year, as in 1876, 1880, 
and 1888, he was a strong but unsuccessful con- 
tender for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion. He died in 1893. 

The reality that Blaine was a towering per- 
sonality in his own time emerges clearly from 
these materials. Included are several hundred 
letters from eminent men: Presidents, Congress- 
men, Supreme Court justices, diplomats, indus- 
trialists, and editors and publishers. Records of 
social activities reflect the same level of leader- 
ship. Dinner lists and seating charts reveal the 
flow of celebrities into the Blaine home. 

Blaine’s strong role as a family man stands out. 
Many of the approximately 200 letters from him 
are his handwritten messages to his wife and 
children. The family was apparently close and 
fiercely loyal. They worked together, socialized 
together, and traveled together. Over 300 pic- 
tures show them at various ages and in various 
settings. 

Walker, the oldest of the six children, is repre- 
sented by at least 400 letters. A bachelor and a 
family favorite, he worked with his father in the 
State Department and was viewed as having a 
brilliant future. Margaret, who married com- 
poser-conductor Walter Damrosch, wrote jour- 
nals and collected historical manuscripts. Among 
the latter are a Benjamin Franklin letter on the 
“Viol de Gambo” and four pages of notes 
written by James Madison for a speech in 1824. 

Someone in the family, perhaps Margaret, also 
collected, without identifying, 12 pages of notes 
dated May 11-June 9, 1815. The notes are 


unsigned but are in the handwriting of Henry 
Clay. They concern Anglo-American negotia- 
tions in which the United States was represented 
by Clay, John Quincy Adams, and Albert Galla- 
tin and which led to the signing of a commercial 
convention on July 3, 1815. Another miscellany 
in the papers consists of 16 items of the cor- 
respondence of Blaine’s great-grandfather, 
Ephraim Blaine (1741-1804), for whom the 
Manuscript Division has an 1,800-item body of 
papers. 

Family tragedies are poignantly revealed 
through groups of telegrams and messages of 
sympathy. The death of Garfield, who was shot 
while accompanied by Blaine, was a traumatic 
experience. In 1890 a series of sudden deaths in 
the family itself began. Walker died of pneu- 
monia on January 15; he was only 34. Alice, the 
oldest daughter, who had married John J. 
Coppinger, an Army officer, came to Walker’s 
funeral, sickened, and died on February 2. 
Emmons, the second son, who had married Cyrus 
H. McCormick’s daughter Anita, died in June 
1892. In January 1893 James G. Blaine suc- 
cumbed to Bright’s disease. One can understand 
why Harriet (Mrs. Truxton Beale), in editing 
two volumes of her mother’s correspondence, 
Letters of Mrs. James G. Blaine (1908), con- 
cluded by saying: “Here the letters of 1889 
end abruptly and courage has been lacking to 
look beyond that year.” 

Mary Abigail Dodge, Mrs. Blaine’s cousin, 
spent her winters with the Blaines beginning in 
the 1870’s. She assisted Blaine in writing his 
autobiographical account, Twenty Years of Con- 
gress (1884-86. 2 vols.). After his death she had 
custody of his papers and under the pen name 
of Gail Hamilton wrote a long eulogy, Biography 
of James G. Blaine (1895). Years later, Margaret 
and Harriet, experiencing considerable anxiety 
before arriving at a decision, acceded to Muzzey’s 
request that he be allowed to borrow some of the 
papers in conducting his study of Blaine. 

Despite this background, the Blaine papers are 
yet to be fully exploited. Mary Dodge was too 
intent upon creating a flattering image to make 
objective use of the materials available to her, 
and Muzzey clearly did not have access to all of 
the letters that constitute the recent acquisition, 
the generous gift of Blaine’s granddaughter, Mrs. 
Robert Littell of New York City. 
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The first page of Henry Clay’s notes on trade negotiations in 1815 between the United States and Great Britain. 
Much of the language of these notes, in the James G. Blaine papers, reappears in published letters from Clay and 
his fellow commissioners to Secretary of State James Monroe. 





Edward Everett Hale photographed with one of his many secretarial assistants in his Boston home. The clutter of 
papers, pictures, and books reflects the aging minister’s many interests and activities. From the Prints and Photographs 


Division. 


Edward Everett Hale- 


Harriet E. Freeman Correspondence 


In his writing, lecturing, editing, publishing, and 
philanthropic enterprises, Edward Everett Hale 
(1822-1909), clergyman, chaplain of the U.S. 
Senate (1903-9), and author of The Man With- 
out a Country, employed numerous assistants. 
One of them was Harriet Elizabeth Freeman. 
Approximately 3,000 recently acquired letters 
exchanged between Hale and “Hatty” or “Kit,” 
as he often addressed her, suggest that for the 
last 30 years of his life he and Miss Freeman 
shared with each other a stronger emotional 
attachment than either felt for anyone else. 

The letters begin in the 1880’s and continue 
to 1909, the year that Hale died. Most of them 
are from Hale to Miss Freeman, who saved them 
along with her letters that she retrieved. When 
one or the other was away from Boston, where 
each had a permanent home, they wrote fre- 


quently, often every day, sometimes twice a day. 

Hale was married to the former Emily Perkins, 
a granddaughter of Lyman Beecher and niece 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe. The mother of eight 
children, Mrs. Hale entertained Harriet Free- 
man in the Hale home and now and then accom- 
panied Hale to Miss Freeman’s. After the latter 
acquired a summer home in Intervale, N.H., 
Hale often visited there. 

Harriet Freeman was apparently a young 
woman and Hale was near 60 when their friend- 
ship began. The affection that grew between 
them contained an air of paternalism on his part 
and on hers an element of deference to his age, 
learning, and importance. Both Hale and Miss 
Freeman traveled extensively, and in their letters 
they discussed the places they went and the peo- 
ple they saw. He talked about his lectures and his 
writings; she about their common interest in 
wild flowers, which they identified by scientific 
names, and about her special pursuit of geology. 





They exchanged assurances of love and con- 
stantly expressed a need to write to each other 
and to hear from each other. He instructed her 
in shorthand, and they found that it added inti- 
macy and meaning to their messages. 

Hale grew old, but he behaved as if he had a 
lifetime ahead. “Love me always as I shall you,” 
he wrote when he was 74. Until his final days his 
mind and spirit remained vigorous and opti- 
mistic, and his bond with Harriet Freeman en- 
dured. On Easter Sunday, 1909, after he had 
turned 87, he wrote one of his last letters. Al- 
though his health had begun to fail sharply, his 
message was one of reassurance. 


Do not worry about me. I am as weak as a rag:—but 
I gain all the time. Only [shorthand] I am surrounded 
with tokens of you. [shorthand] And . . . I am able 
to say: 

“There is one person who loves me and understands 
me and believes in me and more [shorthand]”’ 


He signed the letter with the name that he had 
so often applied to her, one conveying the par- 
ent-child element in their relationship and now 
perhaps intimating that he knew their roles were 
reversed, that the parent had become the child: 
“Your own Kit.” 


John Haynes Holmes Papers** 


The papers of John Haynes Holmes are the latest 
in a series of recent acquisitions that document 
the social conscience and ethical concern of the 
liberal establishment in New York City from 
before World War I through the 1960's. The 
papers of Arthur Spingarn and B. W. Huebsch 
(acquired in 1964), of Reinhold Niebyhr (ac- 
quired in 1965), of John Adams Kingsbury 
(substantially augmented in 1966), and of Rep- 
resentative Emanuel Celler (acquired in 1967) 
are earlier examples. 

Like Huebsch, Dr. Holmes was an active long- 
time officer in the American Civil Liberties 
Union (actu), and, like Spingarn, in the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People (NAacp). Of the men listed above, 
however, perhaps it is Reinhold Niebuhr whom 
he most resembles. Both men spoke out vigor- 
ously on ethical and social concerns from the 
platform of the Christian ministry. Whereas 
Niebuhr’s home base has been Union Theologi- 
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cal Seminary, Dr. Holmes is indelibly associated 
with the Community Church in midtown Man- 
hattan, which he served for 57 years as pastor 
and pastor emeritus. 

Holmes was a director of actu for 47 years 
and chairman of the board for a decade (1939- 
49). He was a vice president of the Naacp for 
55 years (1909-64). For 25 years (1921-46) he 
was editor of Unity. And for 35 years (1929-64) 
he was president of the All-World Gandhi Fel- 
lowship. As might be expected from the duration 
and importance of Dr. Holmes’ roles in these and 
other organizations, subject files bulk large in his 
correspondence. Although much to be found in 
the Holmes papers might be duplicated in official 
files of the acLu at Princeton or the NAACP in 
the Library of Congress, much is unique, and it 
is unlikely that serious study of the history of 
these organizations can be completed without 
reference to the Holmes papers. 

One of the best-known aspects of Dr. Holmes’ 
life was his friendship with Mohandas K. 
Gandhi and his championing and interpretation 
of Gandhi for an American audience. Many 
types of material in the Holmes papers reflect 
this association and Holmes’ concern for Indian 
problems. There are, first of all, 10 letters from 
Gandhi (1931-47).? There is material on the 
Golden Book of Gandhi (1935), for which 
Holmes secured American contributions from 
Helen Keller, W.E.B. Du Bois, and others. There 
are 20 or more subject files on India, the Indian 
League of America, and the wartime India 
Famine Relief Committee, of which Holmes was 
a member of the board of directors. Finally, 
there are manuscripts, drafts, etc., of Holmes’ 
My Gandhi (1953) and other writings on the 
subject. 

Holmes had first become acquainted with 
Gandhi's life and work in January 1918. A 
pacifist himself, Holmes had spoken out against 
World War I, as he was to do later against 
World War II. Discovery of Gandhi’s doctrine 
of nonviolence in 1918, he affirmed, was “the 
supreme moment of my life” (My Gandhi, 
p. 27). In 1921 Holmes preached a sermon at 
the Community Church on the topic “Who is 
the Greatest Man in the World?” His answer 
was Gandhi. The two men met for the first 
time in 1931. In 1947-48 Holmes was in India 
on a Watamull Foundation lectureship. On that 
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occasion Holmes and Gandhi met several times, 
the last meeting occurring only weeks before the 
latter’s assassination on January 30, 1948. 

Holmes’ opposition to warfare is reflected also 
in subject files pertaining to the War Resisters’ 
League, of which he was president from 1939 to 
1949, and in manuscripts of sermons and hymns, 
such as “A Statement to My People on the Eve 
of War,” April 2, 1917. At the onset of America’s 
participation in both World War I and World 
War II, knowing that his pacifist views were 
unpopular, to say the least, Holmes presented a 
letter of resignation to his congregation. In 
neither instance was it accepted. His statement 
of December 14, 1941, and his offer to resign his 
pastorate were widely reported in the press. As a 
result, Holmes received a great deal of mail, 
favorable and unfavorable. Approximately 500 
letters in the Holmes papers document the 
response of his own congregation, fellow min- 
isters, and the American public generally. 

Despite the national and worldwide range of 
Dr. Holmes’ interests and activities, he never lost 
contact with the Community Church (or Church 
of the Messiah, as it was known earlier) and 
its individual members. A substantial segment of 
his correspondence contains wise counsel which 
he provided on the problems and concerns of 
his congregation. Because his office staff retained 
carbon copies of many outgoing letters, this side 
of his work is well documented, especially since 
the 1930's. To these, donated by Dr. Holmes’ son 
and daughter, have been added a large number 
of original outgoing letters, the gifts of recipients 
who wished to enhance the collection of Holmes 
papers. 

In an autobiographical statement composed in 
the 1950’s Dr. Holmes congratulated himself on 
four developments which had made his an ex- 
ceptionally happy life: His education at Har- 
vard, his marriage and family life, his long 
pastorate at the Community Church, and his 
love of books. 

All of these segments are well documented in 
the Holmes papers, even to a listing of books in 
his library, which at one period of his life ex- 
ceeded 8,000 volumes. The duration and in- 
tensity of Holmes’ influence make his papers a 
primary resource for study of the intellectual 
and social history of New York City and the 
United States for much of the 20th century. 


The Jack Kroll Papers 


To its collections in the field of labor history the 
Library has added the papers of Jack Kroll, 
perhaps best known for his work as director of 
the Political Action Committee of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. Although the col- 
lection is small in size (approximately 2,500 
items), it will be of interest and value for a 
study of the role of private interest groups in the 
political process. Most of the material in the 
Kroll papers falls within the period 1940-57. 
They came as the gift of Mr. Kroll. 

Born in England in 1885, John Jacob (Jack) 
Kroll was brought to this country by his parents 
at the age of six months. Before succeeding 
Sidney Hillman as director of the Political Action 
Committe in 1946, most of his life was dedicated 
to organizational work in the garment industry. 
Mr. Kroll continued as director of the pac until 
the AFL-clo merger in 1955. From then until 
his retirement in 1957 he served as co-director 
of the Committee on Political Education, The 
dominant theme in his work during this period, 
as reflected in the papers, is political education. 

More specifically, political education meant 
the encouragement of workers to register and 
vote, to be informed of the issues, and to give 
active support to candidates responsive to the 
major concerns of labor unions. These were re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Act, opposition to right- 
to-work legislation, increase of the minimum 
wage level, social security, and civil rights. The 
correspondence in this collection, mostly incom- 
ing, indicates the nature and extent of aid which 
the pac supplied to selected political candidates. 
Mr. Kroll was one of the small band who sup- 
ported Mr. Truman at the 1948 Democratic 
Convention without reservation and who pre- 
dicted his victory over Dewey. He was equally 
staunch in his endeavors for Adlai Stevenson in 
1952 and 1956. Two letters from Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and letters from Truman and Steven- 
son testify to close political friendships. 

Ar interesting sidelight on the 1956 presiden- 
tial election is revealed in a letter of Truman to 
Kroll responding to a suggestion that he should 
again seek the nomination: 


There isn’t a possible chance of my going back to 
the White House. I have had my turn at it and that 
is enough. I do appreciate your letter, however. 





Students of presidential elections will recall the 
change in style of Adlai Stevenson’s speeches in 
the 1956 campaign. Mr. Kroll gave the Governor 
an optimistic report on the effectiveness of his 
new approach to the electorate: 


In my self-appointed role of critic and commentator 
at large on your political career let me pass on to you 
a summation of the kind of comments we are getting 
from our people in the field. 

They say, first, that the “new” Stevenson is fine. 
The speeches are more concrete and less abstract and 
have more guts than they did in 1952. 

Secondly, your stand on the draft is apparently 
effective in countering the peace propaganda of the 
Republicans, particularly among women, many of 
whom are still caught on the peace hook. Any end to 
the draft, no matter how far off, is a welcome prospect. 

Thirdly, your proposal to issue blueprints on specific 
projects is popular. It makes a fine contrast with the 
generalities of the Republicans and this contrast has 
not been lost. I should think it might make a good way 
of projecting the draft issue further. Its dangers are 
those common to any list of specifics. 

Our people tell us they feel your campaign is at 
the proper level, that you’re talking their language 
and their program. In other words, we’re doing fine.® 


The correspondence also documents the ex- 
tensive involvement of the pac in senatorial and 
congressional elections. Letters to Kroll from such 
political figures as Estes Kefauver, Richard Neu- 
berger, Earl Clements, Chester Bowles, William 
Benton, Joseph Clark, and Eugene McCarthy 
offer some insight as well into State and local 
conditions. Senator Clements of Kentucky, for 
example, believed that an important factor in his 
defeat for reelection in 1956 was the war scare 
that developed during the last two weeks of the 
campaign. 

Material supplementary to this correspondence 
includes memoranda, reports, election analyses, 
and handbooks. The researcher will also find 
scrapbooks, speeches, and photographs, all help- 
ful in tracing the interrelationships between or- 
ganized labor and politics in general and between 
the unions and the Democratic Party in 
particular. 


Literary and Cultural History 


Two contemporary novelists whose work has 
points of affinity in subject matter but substan- 
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tial differences in treatment; two theatrical col- 
lections that touch almost every aspect of 20th- 
century American theater; and the papers of a 
scholar-critic, whose interests cover the American 
theater, the American novel, the American land- 
scape, and much else besides—these are among 
the principal acquisitions in 1969 in the field of 
cultural history. The novelists are Bernard Mala- 
mud and Philip Roth, whose papers augment 
the Library’s important holdings in the field of 
20th-century American fiction—Truman Ca- 
pote, John Barth, William Styron, John Updike, 
and Vladimir Nabokov are a few of their con- 
temporaries whose manuscripts are in the 
Library. The papers of Garson Kanin and Ruth 
Gordon supplement the Library’s theater collec- 
tions, of which the papers of Hume Cronyn and 
Jessica Tandy offer a contemporary parallel and 
those of Minnie Maddern Fiske and Harrison 
Grey Otis Fiske, an earlier. Another husband- 
wife team represented in the Library’s collections 
consists of the dramatist George Middleton, 
whose papers are described below, and his wife 
Fola La Follette, whose papers form part of the 
extensive La Follette family papers in the 
Library. A man for all seasons, especially those 
of the desert year, was Joseph Wood Krutch, 
critic, scholar, and naturalist extraordinary. 


Philip Roth Papers 


The novelist and short story writer Philip Roth 
has placed in the national manuscript collections 
the manuscripts of all of his books to date and 
also those of a number of his other published and 
unpublished writings. As a result over 1,000 items 
are available for study of the work of one of the 
most successful of contemporary writers. 

Roth has published four books: Goodbye, 
Columbus, and Five Short Stories (1959 winner 
of the National Book Award for fiction) , Letting 
Go (1962 novel), When She Was Good (1967 
novel), and Portnoy’s Complaint (1969 novel). 
The evidence in the manuscripts for all four is 
that Roth revises extensively, usually going 
through numerous drafts, both complete and 
partial. Apparently his practice is to begin with 
holograph notes, sometimes in the form of ques- 
tions, and then to do his first draft on the type- 
writer. This and almost every subsequent type- 
script receives many holograph emendations. The 
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notes often contain lists of possible titles for the 
work at hand, and in them one can see the 
writer reflecting upon his work and his intentions 
in it. For example, possibilities noted for When 
She Was Good (a title assigned apparently only 
just before publication) included “The Ameri- 
can Way,” “The Girl Who Hated Her Father,” 
“The Dream of a Life,’ “An American Girl,” 
“Saint Lucy of the Middle West,” “An Ameri- 
can Saint,’ “Time Away,” and “A Better 
World,” the last two of which actually appear 
on some of the drafts. An example of the extent 
of the revised manuscript material is that for 
Letting Go, which includes a composition book 
of holograph notes, over 2,000 pages of various 
drafts of an unfinished work called first “The 
Ambitious Heart” and then “Debts and Sorrows” 
(out of which grew Letting Go), about 2,000 
pages of chapters in various drafts, the 934-page 
final draft, the printer’s copy, and the proofs. 

In addition to material concerning his four 
books, there are also a good many manuscripts 
of shorter works. These include reviews (e.g., 
his review of LeRoi Jones’ Dutchman for the 
New York Review of Books, accompanied by an 
exchange of letters between Roth and Jones on 
the subject), essays (e.g., “Reading Novels” for 
Seventeen; “Writing About Jews” for Commen- 
tary, accompanied by numerous letters of both 
praise and protest from rabbis and laymen con- 
cerning Roth’s fiction), stories (e.g., “Novotny’s 
Pain” for The New Yorker; “The Good Girl’ for 
Cosmopolitan), articles (eg., “Iowa” for 
Esquire), and talks and introductions. There are 
also manuscripts of uncompleted or unpublished 
works, including a discarded novella called “The 
Last Jew,” a 1964 one-act play called “Buried 
Again,” a movie scenario entitled “Grimes Case,” 
and a television play called “Coffin in Egypt,” 
which was commissioned by NBC. 

In short, his career is covered well, from his 
student days at Bucknell University, where he 
helped found and edit and contributed to the 
literary magazine Et Cetera (copies of which are 
in the collection), to the present. While there 
is little correspondence, the few letters from 
editors or readers which are here are pertinent 
to his writings. Even more pertinent are the few 
copies of his replies, in which he usually com- 
ments on his own interpretations of and intent 
in his fiction. For example, in a two-page letter 


to one inquirer about the story “Defender of the 
Faith” he replied: “. . . in truth, I wasn’t trying 
to ‘illustrate’ anything by the story, or to prove a 
moral point. Rather, I was interested in what 
happened to the hero as he tried to re-discover 
himself. . . . Such questions [as the hero must 
ask himself] are universal, not merely Jewish. 
They are Jewish, finally, of course, in that they 
are ethical and religious questions.” 

In various ways the manuscripts in the Roth 
papers seem to emphasize the concern with the 
nature of true goodness and true evil which is 
reflected in his published works. For example, in 
the notes for When She Was Good Roth wrote: 
“What is evil? Is there evil? Opposition between 
loving and living.” In the introduction for the 
German edition of Goodbye, Columbus he 
wrote: “The question the characters must ask 
is not, ‘Will I be alive tomorrow?’ but, ‘How will 
I live tomorrow? How, in fact, will I go about 
living today?’ These questions call up other 
questions, and ultimately the question, ‘What 
is it to be what I am?’” He says that it is to this 
last essential question that he wishes to draw the 
attention of his readers, whatever their back- 
grounds may be. 


George Middleton Papers 


On the occasion of the 80th birthday of the 
dramatist George Middleton (1880-1967), 
Helen Hayes called him “A shining light in the 
American Theatre when it was shining brightest.” 
Elmer Rice wrote that his published one-act 
plays “helped to bring literacy and the discus- 
sion of ideas to the American drama.” Eva Le 
Gallienne remarked on his genius for friendship, 
and Russel Crouse wrote that what may have 
seemed to be pebbles dropped in a lake had “pro- 
duced widening circles of benefaction to those 
who write, whether it be for love or for money, 
and all of us who fall into either classification 
will always be indebted to you.” His friend 
Tyrone Guthrie wrote a bit of verse, some of 
which follows: 


There are notable public achievements: 

The Theatre owes you a debt; 

You have charted that perilous sea, which is called 
International Copyright. Yet 


I think that your greatest achievement 





Is not what you’ve done in your prime, 
What you wrote, what you said; but what you are now, 
Full of Grace in the fullness of time. 


These and many other letters from prominent 
literary and theatrical figures, friends from the 
Dutch Treat and The Players clubs, family, and 
others are preserved in the substantial collection 
of papers of George Middleton given to the 
Library by his wife, the late Miss Fola La Follette 
of Arlington, Va. As a boy of eight he saw Edwin 
Booth act, and this collection of approximately 
13,000 pieces (1894-1967) is filled with evidence 
of his continued and productive interest in the 
theater as well as in people and politics. 

Selections of Mr. Middleton’s letters to his 
wife have been included; many of them written 
to her from Paris in 1922 contain anecdotes of 
French friends, as well as of American expatriates 
living there. He wrote of the fun he had had 
when he had “fought royally” with Gertrude 
Stein about art and of the pleasure she got from 
driving her Ford in Paris; of Jo Davidson, a close 
friend; of how James Joyce climbed Middleton’s 
stairs to show him a letter which George Bernard 
Shaw had written Joyce about his Ulysses, re- 
cently published by another friend, Sylvia Beach 
of Shakespeare and Company. Excerpts from 
some of the letters to his wife, as well as those 
from friends in the rapidly changing theatrical 
and literary world, were used in his autobiog- 
raphy These Things Are Mine (New York, 
1947). 

George Middleton’s first play to be produced 
was written in 1902, shortly after his gradua- 
tion from Columbia University. Paul Kester, his 
collaborator, was then the owner of Woodlawn 
Plantation, and he invited the 22-year-old youth 
to visit him there to help adapt George W. 
Cable’s The Cavalier for Julia Marlowe, also a 
guest at Woodlawn. Both of these friends are 
represented in the list of well known corre- 
spondents in the Middleton papers. Others in- 
cluded are Maude Adams, Jane Addams, Judith 
Anderson, Maxwell Anderson, George Arliss, 
Brooks Atkinson, Alice Stone Blackwell, Charles 
and Mary Beard, Justice and Mrs. Brandeis, 
Henry Steele Commager, John Dewey, Sacha 
Guitry, John Haynes Holmes, James Weldon 
Johnson, Mary Johnston, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Eugene O'Neill, Lincoln Steffens, Brand Whit- 
lock, and Alexander Woollcott, to name a few. 
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The literary and business files also contain 
correspondence. 

There is considerable correspondence and re- 
search material for a play, That Was Balzac 
(1936), which was never produced because of 
the difficulty of finding the proper man to play 
the leading role. Balzac interested George 
Middleton all his life, the research for the play 
having begun in his college days. The gift to 
the Library contains a number of volumes of 
rare Balzaciana which, at Mr. Middleton’s re- 
quest, will be preserved with the papers. 

The “literary manuscripts” file is extensive and 
contains material relating to Mr. Middleton’s 65 
plays, magazine articles, movie scripts, and 
pieces he wrote during the many years he was 
the literary editor of La Follette’s Magazine. 
Besides the usual drafts, notes, and research 
material, there are a number of unpublished 
manuscript poems. 

There is much material in these papers about 
George Middleton’s lifelong interest in copyright 
ownership and the revision of copyright law; 
included, for example, is a 32-page record of the 
published and working scripts of his 65 plays, 
together with their 125 copyright records. These 
also cover his 24 pioneering one-act American 
plays. Contracts, legal papers, and correspond- 
ence are included. 

In 1928 George Middleton was elected presi- 
dent of the Dramatists Guild and as its repre- 
sentative went to Berlin to represent the 
Authors’ League at the International Confedera- 
tion of Authors and Composers. His deep con- 
cern for the rights of dramatists and authors 
furthered the chances of even the unknown 
writer to be protected against exploitation. His 
experience in the Office of Alien Property, De- 
partment of Justice (1942-58), gave him an 
opportunity to continue his protection of the 
copyright interests of natives of enemy-occupied 
countries; the copyright interests of enemy 
nationals went to pay war claims. 

After Mr. Middleton’s marriage in Octo- 
ber 1911 to Miss Fola La Follette, the actress and 
older daughter of Senator Robert M. La Follette, 
he became increasingly interested in political af- 
fairs, With his hearty approval Fola La Follette 
retained the name she had already made known 
on the stage and in her writing. They had 
marched in the first Suffrage Parade in New York 
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City in May 1911. Her own papers are a part of 
the La Follette family papers in the Manuscript 
Division and should be used in conjunction with 
the Middleton papers. Mr. Middleton’s retire- 
ment years were spent working on his own and 
on the La Follette papers and working for and 
writing about copyright. His unpublished poems 
were written over a period of many years—from 
his college days to the period of his retirement— 
and are deeply revelatory of his philosophy, his 
love of people, and his love for the sea. Perhaps 
the most characteristic of his early poems were 
preserved in a folder with his explanatory note: 
“These are my poems which my brother, Scudder 
Middleton, read & offered suggestions. They are 
kept as part of his record—a real poet.” In addi- 
tion to his brother’s notes on the manuscript 
poems, there are his own comments, as well as 
the perceptive notes of his wife. When his friend 
Witter Bynner wrote Middleton (August 8, 1932) 
after reading some of the poems that “at the 
risk of cracking a friendship, I must say that, in 
my judgment, verse is not your medium,” Mid- 
dleton’s note reads: “This concerned my effort 
at Hollywood to write verse: it stopped me.” 


Garson Kanin-Ruth Gordon Papers 


In 1969 Ruth Gordon won an Academy Award 
for her 1968 performance in Rosemary’s Baby. 
However, winning praises in the field of drama 
was nothing new to her and her husband, Garson 
Kanin, who have been doing so for many years 
and are likely to continue doing so for some 
time to come. Their combined papers, which they 
placed in the Library of Congress in 1969, bear 
much testimony to the long hours and hard work 
that lie behind theatrical success and provide a 
rich resource for the student of American drama 
in the mid-20th century. At present the collec- 
tion contains about 3,500 items, with additions 
expected. 

Garson Kanin is noted for his plays, his fiction, 
his directing for both stage and screen, and his 
infrequent but memorable acting. His many- 
faceted career in the theater began in the 1930's 
and is still going strong. His most recent book is 
a volume of short stories, Cast of Characters 
(1969). Ruth Gordon made her acting debut in 
1915 in Peter Pan, starring Maude Adams. Not 
only does she remain a versatile actress of both 


stage and screen, but she also has enjoyed an 
enviable success as playwright. As actress, it was 
she who created the original successful role of 
Dolly Levi in Thorton Wilder’s The Match- 
maker, now reincarnated as the musical Hello 
Dolly. Kanin and Gordon have now been a mar- 
ital team for over 27 years, during which they 
have both collaborated successfully on dramatic 
productions and also cheered each other on to 
individual triumphs. 

Their papers are dominated by scripts and such 
materials as clippings, letters, notes, photographs, 
and business records for plays in which they have 
been involved. These include Born Yesterday, the 
great Broadway success written by Kanin; Years 
Ago, a play by and about Ruth Gordon; Come on 
Strong, A Hole in the Head, and The Diary of a 
Young Girl (Anne Frank), all three directed by 
Kanin; A Very Rich Woman, written by Miss 
Gordon, and Do Re Mi, by Kanin; and several 
plays and movies in which Miss Gordon has ap- 
peared (Lord Love a Duck, The Amazing Adele, 
Rosemary's Baby, What Ever Happened to Aunt 
Alice? The Loves of Cass McGuire, The Match- 
maker, and A Month in the Country). The play 
Years Ago was based on Miss Gordon’s own early 
life, especially as recorded in her 1914 diary, 
which was mimeographed for background in- 
formation in the production of the play. But be- 
fore her experiences became the play, they ap- 
peared as stories which Alexander Woollcott had 
encouraged her to submit to The Atlantic 
Monthly. She tells of the evolution of the play 
in an interesting short essay entitled “How To 
Think Up a Play.” 

The Kanins have distinguished friends and 
fans galore, both in and out of the theater. For 
example, the correspondence in the collection in- 
cludes letters of Brooks Atkinson, Carroll Baker, 
Cecil Beaton, S. N. Behrman, Irvin Berlin, 
George Cukor, Eve Curie, Maurice Evans, Edna 
Ferber, John Gielgud, Lillian Gish, Alec Guin- 
ness, Robert Helpmann, Walter Huston, Elia 
Kazan, Elsa Lanchester, Charles Laughton, 
Vivien Leigh, Beatrice Lillie, Anita Loos, Clare 
Boothe Luce, Mary Martin, Raymond Massey, 
Agnes Moorehead, Gregory Peck, Michael Red- 
grave, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Jack L. Warner, 
Margaret Webster and her mother Dame May 
Whitty, Glenway Wescott, Rebecca West, 
Emlyn Williams, and P. G. Wodehouse. In a 





thank-you letter in March 1941, E. B. White 
wrote to Miss Gordon: “Never fear, I will write 
and write, so I can eat and eat. And so I can 
buy tickets to see you act and act.” Having seen 
The Matchmaker, Faith Baldwin wrote to her 
in November 1954: “It is three usually unrelated 
things: or has three usually unrelated qualities— 
it is enchanting—comic—and wise. You're 
wonderful. . . .” But one of her most interesting 
fan letters came in 1941 from a pleased Frau 
Hedwig Ehrlich, whom Ruth Gordon portrayed 
in the story of her husband’s medical research 
Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet. Included with the 
letter was a photograph of Dr. Ehrlich. 

As can be noted from the above, the Kanins 
have enjoyed the friendship of many literary 
people, including W. Somerset Maugham, about 
whom Garson Kanin wrote Remembering Mr. 
Maugham. Another well-known writer whom 
the Kanins knew for many years was the play- 
wright and Presidential adviser Robert E. Sher- 
wood. In the Kanin-Gordon papers there are 
about 80 items of correspondence from 1941 to 
1955 between the Sherwoods and the Kanins. 
In 1945, while Kanin was in the Army, he wrote 
to Sherwood: 


The thought of any association with you, Bob, is a 
warming one. When it has to do with a play the 
warmth changes to heat. History will surely remem- 
ber you as soldier, author, statesman, humorist, orator, 
ballad singer, clubman, poet, monstrosity, playwright, 
lover, songwriter, wit. Not necessarily in that order, of 
course. I like you as everything, but my favorite 
Sherwood is, Sherwood the Playwright. . . . It goes 
without saying that I’ll do it for nothing, or my army 
salary, or for something and give it away or whatever. 
Two conditions only (1) that I absolutely love the 
play, and (2) that I think I’m beyond doubt the best 
man in the world to do it. I would say that on both 
counts, it’s a sure bet. 


In April 1946 Sherwood wrote that he wanted 
the Kanins to keep in mind the interest of The 
Playwright’s Company, of which he was a direc- 
tor, in producing “future plays by either one or 
both of you.” To Kanin he said: 


I want to congratulate you on being the runner-up 
in the vote for the Critics Prize. Perhaps you do not 
know what an honorable position that is. I was runner- 
up in the Critics’ Circle voting with three consecutive 
plays, all of which won the Pulitzer Prize. I hope that 
is significant. Speaking of prizes, I do not want to 
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betray any confidences, but I just cast my own vote 
for “Born Yesterday.” 


Later in the same letter, Sherwood commented 
that he was hard at work on the book that be- 
came Roosevelt and Hopkins: “I believe it can 
be a fine monument to Harry Hopkins and his 
great friend.” Indeed it was; and it won for 
Sherwood yet another Pulitzer Prize. 

It is distinguished company that has ap- 
plauded the work of the Kanin-Gordon team. 
It is a certainty that their papers will be of con- 
tinuing interest to all who are concerned with 
20th-century American culture. 


Joseph Wood Krutch Papers 


Papers of the late Joseph Wood Krutch have 
come to the Manuscript Division in a first install- 
ment of about 2,000 items of correspondence for 
the periods 1925-40 and 1954-69. Krutch had 
several successful careers and a most remarkable 
life. A native of Tennessee, he rose to promi- 
nence as drama critic and editor for The Nation 
during the years 1924-52, while also serving as 
a professor at Columbia University, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, Vassar College, and the 
New School for Social Research. In December 
1924 Leopold Stokowski wrote to him concerning 
one of his drama reviews: “Such a deep insight 
into the nature of the drama and art in general 
one meets so seldom. You wrote so simply . . . , 
and yet everything you said had a universal scope 
and touched all of art and all periods.” Early 
in the career of Lynn Riggs, author of the play 
Green Grow the Lilacs, on which the musical 
Oklahoma! was based, he wrote to Krutch: “I’ve 
wanted to do this for a long time—to tell you how 
much we like your theatre critiques in The 
Nation . . What dramatist would not Jove to 
be panned by Krutch? He’d understand him- 
self so much better afterward . 

However, for many years Krutch was best 
known as essayist and conservationist, from his 
home in Tucson, Ariz., sending forth his well 
phrased views on the world around us, especially 
the American deserts. His insights into these 
matters led to his being consulted by Governors, 
Representatives, and Presidents, and to his being 
much respected by citizens in many walks of 
life. Hugh Downs wrote him: “I finally got to 
see your television film, “The Voice of the Desert’ 
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which is one of the finest things I’ve ever seen 
on television.” In a letter of March 15, 1962, 
Charles M. Bogert of The American Museum of 
Natural History in New York wrote to him: 
“You are doubtless spoofing me in your kindly 
way, however, when you refer to me as the 
professional, in contrast to that old pro who 
has the modesty to call himself an amateur. . . . 
by gad, Joseph Wood Krutch can’t call himself 
an amateur naturalist . . . .” 

He was the author of many books in a number 
of fields, including: The American Drama Since 
1918 (1939, 1957); “Modernism” in Modern 
Drama (1953); Edgar Allan Poe: A Study in 


A grateful letter from Tennessee Williams typifies the 
universal esteem felt for the late Joseph Wood Krutch. 
From the Krutch papers; reproduced with the per- 


mission of Mr. Williams. 


October 21, 1948. 


Dr. Joseph Wood Krutch 
Columbia University 


Dear Dr. Krutch: 


I have just read your article on "Summer 

and Smoke" in The Nation and want to give 

yo my thanks most earnestly. The play ms 
received such an avalanche of aiverse notices 
that our gratitude for the good ones is al- 
most tearful. Yours and Brooks Atkinson's 

are the best critical support that we have 
received - I speak for the entire company - 
and there are certainly no two critics in 

the world that we would rather have pleased, 

I liked particularly your allusion to "a 
morality play" which was very much what I 

had in mind. Few other critics seemed to 

feel how much less realistic my intentions 

were in this play than in "Streetcar" and 

that an overall romantic or Gothic quality 

(at the expense of realistic plot progression) 
was the primary aim in the writing ani staging. 
At any rate, I am not unhappy over the general 
effect. There are markei deficiencies and iis- 
appointments, particularly in the script itself, 
but the reception, particularly the understanding 
shown by you and Mr. Atkinson, have assured us 
that the production is worth while. 


Ever, 


eee 


(tlio 


Genius (1926) ; Samuel Johnson (1944) ; Henry 
David Thoreau (1948); The Modern Temper 
(1929); The Measure of Man (1954); The 
Twelve Seasons (1949); The Desert Year 
(1952) ; The Great Chain of Life (1956) ; and 
More Lives than One (1962). Will Durant 
wrote to him concerning The Modern Temper: 
“It is, to my mind, one of the finest pieces of 
philosophical analysis that we have had in Amer- 
ica; and a far more honest piece of thinking 
than usually comes from the professional philos- 
ophers. I do not quite share your pessimism, but 
I am glad that you have phrased so well, and 
with such restrained and finished art, the mood 
of our time.”’ Concerning the book on Johnson, 
Maxwell Anderson wrote him: “You have done 
a superb job. I have never been able to read 
Boswell through. I find him insufferable. But 
this story has for me the fascination that novels 
long ago lost.” 

Dr. Krutch was also a fairly regular contrib- 
utor to several periodicals over the years, but 
none of his periodical pieces attracted more at- 
tention than his long-running column in The 
American Scholar. Included in his papers are 
correspondence with its editor, Hiram Haydn, 
concerning the column and reactions pro and 
con from its readers. (The Manuscript Division 
also has the records of The American Scholar 
and the papers of several others closely associated 
with it, including Haydn, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Irita Van Doren, Hannah Arendt, and Irwin 
Edman. ) 

Krutch’s varied and full life is reflected inter- 
estingly in the correspondence he received over 
the years. Many a famous person has begun a 
letter “Dear Joe.” For example, represented in 
the collection are Maxwell Anderson, John 
Dewey, William O. Douglas, Theodore Dreiser, 
T. S. Eliot, Havelock Ellis, William Faulkner, 
Ermest Gruening, Hubert Humphrey, Sinclair 
Lewis, Archibald MacLeish, André Malraux, 
Thomas Mann, H. L. Mencken, Clifford Odets, 
Eugene O’Neill (and five pages of interesting 
notes about O’Neill in response to someone’s ques- 
tions), Ezra Pound, Bertrand Russell, Margaret 
Sanger, Stewart Udall, Tennessee Williams, 
Virginia Woolf, and many others of note. There 
are also some pieces of family correspondence 
and a long correspondence between the Krutches 
and the Mark Van Dorens. In an August 1969 





letter Mrs. Van Doren tells of reading over 
Krutch letters in her husband’s papers and being 
reminded of the friendship between the two fam- 
ilies for nearly 50 years: “All the time you re- 
sponded like true and loving friends and I trust, 
in our letters which of course I don’t have, we 
did, too.” Indeed they did, and in a personal 
way akin to the affection and respect of many 
others also. Brooks Atkinson expressed this wide- 
spread sentiment in a 1967 letter to Krutch when 
he described himself as “a loyal reader who 
thinks of you as one of America’s great men.” 

(Further installments of the Krutch Papers 
are anticipated. Dr. Krutch served the Library 
as Honorary Consultant in American Cultural 
History from 1967 to 1969. His death in early 
1970 ended a career of Renaissance proportions 
in its breadth and variety of achievement. ) 


Scientific History 


As the appended list will indicate, there were im- 
portant additions to existing collections of scien- 
tific history in 1969. A new collection was also 
added, which combines much valuable informa- 
tion with some of the romance and adventure 
associated with scientific investigation of a per- 
sonal kind. Like the papers of Garson Kanin and 
Ruth Gordon and George Middleton and Fola 
La Follette, mentioned earlier, the Piccard pa- 
pers also document the life and work of a re- 
markable husband-wife team. 


Jean and Jeannette Piccard Papers 


Jeannette Ridlon Piccard has given the Library 
a very full collection (32,000 items) of her pa- 
pers and those of her late husband, the balloonist 
and aeronaut Jean Felix Piccard (1884-1963). 
The collection contains material from the 18th 
century (Swiss manuscripts pertaining to the 
Pecard, Picard, or Piccard family) to 1967. 
However, the bulk of the collection covers the 
period 1907-63. 

Best known for their historic flight in a balloon 
beyond the reach of the earth’s atmosphere in 
1934, the Piccards may be said to have been the 
first true “astronauts.” The papers document 
Jean Piccard’s full career in aeronautical engi- 
neering, which began in his native Switzerland 
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at the Universities of Basle and Lausanne and 
the Zurich Institute of Technology and contin- 
ued in Germany at the University of Munich 
and in the United States at the University of 
Chicago and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. From 1937 until his death, Dr. Pic- 
card was professor of aeronautical engineering 
at the University of Minnesota. 

The Piccard papers contain voluminous cor- 
respondence, appointment books, diaries, photo- 
graphs, charts and blueprints, maps, and lab- 
oratory journals, as well as the letter books 
(1895-1903) of John Ridlon, the donor’s father. 
They serve to strengthen the division’s already 
rich aeronautical holdings, such as the Tissandier 
collection (a superb balloonist collection) , papers 
of the Wright Brothers, Octave Chanute, Grover 
Loening, Glenn L. Martin, and Robert Gross, 
and records of the American Institute of Aero- 
nautics and Astronautics. 


Collections 


The Charles E. Feinberg Collection of material 
relating to Walt Whitman was described in 
the Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress 
for April 1970 (p. 109-128, 170-176) and re- 
quires no additional description here. Both that 
collection and the Kraus Collection, described 
below, are reminiscent of Christopher Marlowe’s 
phrase, “Infinite riches in a little room.” The 
Library expects to issue special catalogs for both 
the Feinberg and Kraus Collections within the 
next few years. 


Hans P. Kraus Collection 
of Spanish-American Manuscripts 


Hans P. Kraus of New York City has given the 
Library a collection of 162 manuscripts relating 
to the history and culture of Spanish America in 
the colonial period, 1492-1819. In announcing 
the gift, L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Con- 
gress, said: “These manuscripts represent the 
most important acquisition of Hispanic materials 
since the late Edward P. Harkness presented to 
the Library in 1929 the Harkness collection of 
Spanish manuscripts from the early years of the 
history of Mexico and Peru. The Kraus collec- 
tion is significant not only for the wide range of 
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information it contains about Spanish colonial 
history but for the light it sheds on the early 
history of the territories now included in the 
United States.” 

Included in the Kraus Collection are con- 
temporary colonial writings that document the 
exploration of the New World, the government 
of New Spain (Mexico), the working of the In- 
quisition, taxation and economic conditions in 
the colonies, Spanish relationships with the In- 
dians and the French, and the loss of parts of the 
Spanish empire to American encroachment. 

Three documents relate to Alvar Nijiez 
Cabeza de Vaca, a pioneer in the conquest of 
Mexico and the exploration of Florida, yielding 
data on the family life of this survivor 
of De Soto’s disastrous expedition. Other mate- 
rial on early Spanish attempts to colonize Florida 
and the territories south of Mexico is contained 
in the records of the government of New Spain 
entered in the order book of Viceroy Luis de 
Velasco the elder. This contains a record of the 
vital work Velasco performed in 1550-52 in 
organizing the first large area of mainland 
America to be peopled by Europeans. On the 
other hand, a bloody setback for the Spaniards 
in their attempt to make their strategic Florida 
outpost a frontier colony is found in an early 
narrative of the episode in 1567-68 in which 
the French Captain de Gourgues took revenge 
on some of the Spaniards who had brutally 
massacred Jean Ribaut and his pioneer Florida 
settlers in 1565. Obscure periods in the history 
of Florida in the 17th century are illuminated 
by a series of letters from successive governors 
of the colony, the sequence of whose tenures 
can be established for the first time from this 
source. 

The Zumarraga papers originated in the 
archive of Fray Juan de Zumarraga and his 
successors in the see of Mexico. The 116 original 
letters and documents concern the government 
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and administration of Mexico; the country’s 
social structure and culture; the living conditions 
of the Indians; the Catholic Church and the 
religious orders in Mexico; and public health, 
education, professional life, the arts, and public 
works in the first century and a half of Spanish 
rule in mainland America. Recently added to this 
group, through the generosity of Mr. Kraus, is a 
letter dated 1537 from Juan de Zumarraga to 
Emperor Charles V. 

Another collection of documents, contempo- 
rary with these letters of the first bishop of 
Mexico, illuminates the hotly debated career of 
his colleague, Fray Bartolomé de Las Casas. The 
most interesting discovery here is a long letter, 
never published, setting out his requirements 
for becoming Bishop of Chiapas, placed in the 
context of a series of opinions given to the 
Emperor on the questions of how the European 
settlers ought to treat the American natives and 
how the Spanish Crown ought to give a due 
reward to conquistadors. These are materials 
vital to the study of the controversial New Laws 
of the Indies (1542), which Las Casas inspired 
Charles V to approve; and they amply explain 
why the Emperor felt that he had to withdraw 
some of the laws: in 1545, in the face of nearly 
revolutionary opposition of the colonists. 

Also among the 16th-century documents are 
a contemporary manuscript copy of Amerigo 
Vespucci’s letter of September 10, 1504, to Piero 
Soderini, “President” of Florence, in which the 
explorer discussed all four of his voyages to the 
New World and a group of 49 manuscripts per- 
taining to Giovanni da Verrazzano and his 
family, including a transcript of his voyage 
undertaken in 1523 for Francis I of France, 
which covered the eastern seaboard from New- 
foundland to Florida. 

The most recent items in the Kraus Collection 
are six dispatches sent in 1819 from Mexico to 
Spain by Viceroy Juan Ruiz de Apocada, Count 


Item 156 from the Hans P. Kraus Collection of Spanish American Documents, Antonio de Arredondo’s Demostracion 
historiografica del derecho que tiene el Rey Catholico al territorio que oy posee el Rey Britanico con el nombre de 
nueva Georgia en las Provincias y continenta de la Floride en la que se prueba el dominio positivo que tiene el Rey 


de Espana . . 


. (Havana, April 22, 1742). This ornate title leaf displays a large miniature with painted allegorical 


figures of Law and Justice standing before the Spanish throne. Arredondo’s historical and geographical account of 
the Spanish colonization of what are now the American States of Florida and Georgia was designed to furnish a 
polemical brief for the Government of Philip V of Spain in its hostilities with Great Britain, at the time of the War 


of Jenkins’ Ear, 1739-44. 
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of Venodito, which foreshadow the impending 
loss of part of the empire. They contain exten- 
sive information on the government, condition, 
and defense of the Spanish territories that are 
now part of the United States, especially Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California, with 
frequent references to American and other forces 
and settlements in Louisiana and Florida. 

The Kraus Collection has been prepared for 
preservation microfilming. The Library will have 
available a master negative film from which 
scholars may order photographic copies of 
selected documents and a positive microfilm that 
may be requested on interlibrary loan. Certain 
unpublished manuscripts from the Kraus Col- 
lection will be issued in modern scholarly edi- 
tions. Manuscripts designated for publication 
under this program will not be available for prior 
photographic reproduction. The entire collec- 
tion, however, will be available for consultation 
by scholars when the microfilm preservation 
project is completed. 


Archives and Records 


Acquisition of the records of American social 
and cultural organizations continues to be of 
primary concern to the Library. Indispensable 
for a study of the history of a particular organi- 
zation or institution, such records have a further 
dimension. They constitute an unusually fruitful 
source for insight into a society’s major concerns 
and problems in a specific time period of history. 
The three collections described below reflect the 
variety of interest inherent in organizational rec- 
ords: one documents political and social history; 
another is of chief interest to students of Amer- 
ican cultural history; and the third is of equal 
interest to students of specialized American busi- 
ness enterprise and of American historiography. 


National Urban League: Washington Bureau 


Established in 1962, the Washington Bureau 
serves as a direct representative of the National 
Urban League in the Nation’s Capital. As such 
it has been intimately involved with Federal 
agencies and Congressional committees in fur- 
therance of its purpose to achieve equality of 
social and economic opportunity for Negroes and 


other minorities. The records now retired to the 
Library, consisting of approximately 16,000 
items, are complete through 1967. Especially 
well represented in the files are the Departments 
of Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Housing and Urban Development, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, and the White House 
itself. In legislative matters, files on the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, and the Joint Economic 
Committee are prominent. The material in- 
cluded in all of these relates to such subjects as 
job training and opportunity, poverty, juvenile 
delinquency, voting rights, the poll tax, and 
housing. Correspondence with agency heads, 
White House officials, Representatives, and Sen- 
ators, as well as memoranda, reports, transcripts 
of testimony, and news releases afford documen- 
tation for the legislative history and administra- 
tive implementation of significant legislation 
proposed and enacted during the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations. 

A great deal of interesting and valuable infor- 
mation will be found in the correspondence be- 
tween the Washington Bureau and _ affiliates 
throughout the country. The problems in which 
the League is interested are national and even 
international in scope. Information on programs 
for sending medical supplies to Africa, for ex- 
ample, was exchanged between Washington and 
the field. Regional offices often supplied Wash- 
ington with supporting testimony and statistical 
material on matters pending before Congres- 
sional committees. Forthcoming from the bureau 
also was advice on local situations, as well as 
suggestions on internal administrative problems 
and policy questions. Overall, the affiliates’ files 
present a profile of an organization much 
stronger and more effective for its careful coordi- 
nation of efforts. 

Complementary to the above are the quarterly 
reports of the regional office directors. Covering 
all regions of the country, these reports provide 
a convenient composite of the activities of the 
various League offices. Specifically, such topics 
as job development and employment, health and 
welfare, housing, and education and youth in- 
centives constitute the major themes. The quar- 
terly reports include, as well, information on 
finances and staffing problems. 

Other series in the papers will repay investiga- 





tion. Among these should be noted files on con- 
ferences and workshops conducted by the League 
and other private social organizations such as the 
National Social Welfare Assembly. Internal re- 
ports on conferences with government officials 
reveal the problems involved in interpreting and 
implementing legislation. Printed matter and 
material in the form of news releases, directives, 
policy guidelines, and speeches of League offi- 
cials add completeness to the collection. 

Researchers, of course, will use the records of 
the Washington Bureau in conjunction with 
those of the parent Natiorial Urban League and 
the Southern Regional Office, briefly reported 
in the Quarterly Journal, October 1967. These 
are now fully organized and access may be 
sought through the Chief of the Manuscript Di- 
vision. The National Urban League files together 
with those of the Southern Regional Office num- 
ber over a quarter of a million items. They begin 
in 1910 and continue through the early 1960’s. 
At regular intervals the more recent records will 
be added. Administratively, the National Urban 
League has been organized around several de- 
partments. Into the early 1960’s these were Ad- 
ministration, Community Services, Housing, 
Industrial Relations, Research, Vocational Serv- 
ices, and Public Relations. The arrangement of 
the papers follows this structure and files under 
the above headings are the most valuable series. 

In the Industrial Relations Department files 
historians will find interesting material on the 
effects of the great depression on Negroes; on the 
problem of employment in defense plants during 
the Second World War; and on relations with 
labor unions. Students of urban renewal will 
find the Housing Department files informative. 
For social scientists the numerous studies made 
by the Research Department will provide inval- 
uable factual and statistical information. 

Other Urban League records of special interest 
include the Minutes of the Executive Board 
meetings, which reveal a great deal about the 
growth of the organization; scrapbooks con- 
taining editorials and press clippings on League 
activities; files of biographical information on 
leading figures in the League; and memoranda 
to U.S. Presidents showing the influential role 
of the Urban League in such historic events as 
President Truman’s Executive order of 1948 
desegregating the Armed Forces. 
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The records of the Southern Regional Office 
deserve separate mention. In addition to their 
supplementary value, they contain unique mate- 
rial on the League’s activities in 13 Southern 
and border States. With headquarters in Atlanta, 
the Southern Regional Office began operations 
in the fall of 1919 under the directorship of 
Jesse O. Thomas. Some of the most important 
material concerns his techniques in organizing 
branches throughout the region; the financial 
operations of the office; and his weekly news 
bulletins. Fortunately, Thomas’ own papers for 
the period 1912-19, when he was principal of 
the Voorhees Institute in South Carolina and 
State Supervisor of Negro Economics in the 
New York Department of Labor, were also 
preserved. Much can be learned then about the 
man who was the dominant figure in the 
Southern Regional Office during its first two 
decades. Beyond this the researcher will find the 
papers especially complete for the more con- 
temporary problems in which the Southern 
Regional Office is involved. 

Together with the Library’s NAacP papers, 
those of the National Urban League undoubtedly 
constitute the most comprehensive primary 


source for a study of Negro history in the 20th 
century. 


MacDowell Colony* 


The MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, 
N.H., was founded by the late Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell as a memorial to her husband, the 
distinguished American composer (1861-1908). 
He had expressed the wish that other creative 
persons might enjoy the inspiring countryside 
and the freedom from interruption that he had 
found at a cabin built for him on the MacDowell 
farm, their summer home. After his death she 
traveled throughout the country winning support 
for the idea of an artists’ colony. An accom- 
plished pianist, in concerts of her husband’s 
music she raised over $100,000 to make the 
colony possible. To the MacDowell Memorial 
Association, established by some of his admirers, 
she deeded the MacDowell farm and _ house. 
Approximately 50 years after its founding, the 
colony was able to report that more than 200 
composers, 170 artists, and 480 writers had made 
use of its 26 studios and enjoyed one another’s 
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companionship, including more than 20 Pulitzer 
Prize winners, some of whom had done their 
prize-winning work while in residence. Among 
the best known of the writers were Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, Elinor Wylie, Stephen Vincent 
Benét, Thornton Wilder, and Willa Cather. 

The records of the MacDowell Colony number 
approximately 21,000 items, with additions ex- 
pected. They span 1896-1968, with most of them 
in the period 1945-65. In the records are ad- 
ministrative files and correspondence concerning 
admission, invitations, fellowships, affiliations, 
contributions, and the general business of the 
colony and the association; reports; and files of 
those who have been active in the affairs of 
the colony, including James Johnson Sweeney, 
Ernest Schilling, Carl Carmer, and Mrs. 
MacDowell, who remained active in its affairs 
until her death in 1956. (Mrs. MacDowell’s own 
letters and certain financial records are among 
a small segment of the records to which access 
is restricted.) The records also contain scrap- 
books and photographs pertinent to the colony’s 
history. The collection supplements well the 
MacDowell material that was already in the 
Library’s Music Divison. 

The records include 13 boxes of applications 
for residence from 1948 through 1967, with sup- 
porting correspondence. While most of those at 
the colony have been American, artists from 
many other countries also have enjoyed its facili- 
ties. For example, the 1957 application of the 
English writer John Wain was supported with 
interesting letters from C. P. Snow, William 
Empson, Edmund Wilson, and Harvey Breit. 

Another interesting part of the records is a 
folder of information about E. A. Robinson at 
the Colony which was furnished in 1937 by 
Parker Fillmore for Hermann Hagedorn, who 
wrote a 1938 biography of Robinson. In this ma- 
terial Fillmore relates much of pertinence to the 
early history of the colony. For example, a section 
entitled “First YEAR AT Peteborough [sic]” 
begins: 

Since 1908—that is to say before MacDowell’s 
death—there had been Colonists at Peterborough. 
(By the way, the US Post Office spells the name of 
the town Peterboro but Mrs. MacDowell, . . . et al., 
insist on the longer spelling.) First it was a few of 
MacDowell’s pupils. Then one or two workers in the 
arts other than music. These first Colonists were wo- 


men because it was easier for Mrs. MacDowell to take 
care of women alone. 


He and Robinson were among the early arrivals 
after the colony began accepting men in 1911. 
Fillmore describes Robinson: 


E A arrived presently—a quiet, shabbily dressed, dis- 
couraged looking man, neither young nor old, not inter- 
ested apparently either in himself or any one else. Po- 
lite enough if you spoke to him but much preferring 
not to be bothered. He cared nothing for the country 
or the woods as such, or for the village either. He 
smoked Sweet Caporals incessantly and he was hungry. 


Fillmore goes on to tell of some of the changes 
that took place in Robinson while he was at the 
MacDowell Colony. 

The almost 90 containers of the MacDowell 
Colony records will undoubtedly be of interest 
to many who are researching various facets of 
American cultural activities of the 20th century. 


B. F. Stevens & Brown 


Last year the Manuscript Division also received 
from B. F. Stevens & Brown of England eight 
boxes of business papers (1899-1930), includ- 
ing papers and correspondence pertaining to 
Benjamin F. Stevens’ work in European archives. 
Mr. Stevens is best known for the famous Stevens 
Facsimiles and the Introduction to the Catalog 
Index of Manuscripts in the Archives of Eng- 
land, France, Holland, and Spain relating to 
America 1763-83, which was compiled under 
his supervision between 1870 and 1902. He was, 
at the same time, a partner in the firm of B. F. 
Stevens & Brown, which he and his brother had 
founded in 1864. 

The material given to the Library pertains to 
copying and research in British and French 
archives and deals mainly with the French Revo- 
lution, the Napoleonic War claims, and with 
the publication of state papers of New Hamp- 
shire and North Carolina. There are also reports 
on the Library of Congress Loyalist papers, lists 
and notes for and about the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel, and miscellaneous corre- 
spondence with historians J. Franklin Jameson 
and John Bassett Moore and with genealogists. 
There are, in addition, various lists from Public 
Record Office collections (Colonial Office, Ad- 
miralty, Audit Office), and from the French 





Naval Archives, as well as material pertaining 
to the Stevens Facsimiles. The records of Stevens 
& Brown thus supplement the Library’s own rec- 
ords pertaining to its foreign copying program 
and to its transcripts and photographic repro- 
ductions of manuscripts related to American his- 
tory that are located in foreign archives and 
libraries. 


Reproductions 


The value and usefulness of microfilm repro- 
ductions of original manuscript sources have 
been demonstrated over and over again. Numer- 
ous positive prints can be made from a maste: 
negative film, enlargement prints of individual 
items can be prepared, a lively traffic in inter- 
library loans can be carried on, and the films 
can be utilized in places where originals might 
never be seen and at times when originals would 
not be available. This flexibility is achieved 
while the unique and sometimes priceless origi- 
nal manuscripts repose in safety, preserved from 
the stress and strain of active use. Furthermore, 
dispersed and fragmented collections can be 
united through the medium of microfilm, and 
distant archival records can be assembled con- 
veniently. 

The collections of the Manuscript Division 
reflect the ever-increasing activity in microfilm- 
ing manuscript and archival materials. The pro- 
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gram for filming Presidential collections, 23 of 
which are in the division, is well known, and 
during 1969 the microfilm of the James K. Polk 
papers (67 reels) became available. More than 
33 positive copies of the Polk film were sold the 
first year it was available and are distributed in 
some 16 States and two foreign countries. An- 
other LC program, designed for the preservation 
of rarities, resulted in the filming in 1969 of the 
papers of Edmond Charles Genét (41 reels), 
John Holker (20 reels), and Phineas Parkhurst 
Quimby (three reels) . 

Several documentary publications on micro- 
film that were produced in cooperation with the 
National Historical Publications Commission 
were acquired through purchase or copyright. 
Notable among these were the Jonathan Belcher 
papers (10 reels), the Forbes Family papers (52 
reels), and the Mercy Otis Warren papers (two 
reels) , all from the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety; the minutes and correspondence of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia (38 
reels) from the Academy; the Paul Cuffe papers 
(two reels) from the Free Public Library, New 
Bedford, Mass.; and the Manning Ferguson 
Force papers (five reels) from the University of 
Washington Libraries. Acquired independently, 
from the Carnegie Institution, Washington, D.C., 
were 100 reels of the papers of the astronomer 
George Ellery Hale, organizer and director of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory. 


NOTES 


‘In this report and in the list that follows, an 
asterisk indicates restrictions on access to the collec- 
tion. Information concerning access may be sought 
through the Chief, Manuscript Division. 

* The Gandhi letters are represented in the Holmes 


papers by photocopies, the originals having been re- 
tained in the Community Church, New York City, as 
mementos of the John Haynes Holmes-Mahatma 
Gandhi association. 

* Quoted by permission of Mr. Kroll. 





MANUSCRIPT DIVISION 


ACQUISITIONS, 1969 


Listed below are the principal manuscript ac- 
quisitions of the Library of Congress that were 
added to the holdings of the Manuscript Division 
during 1969. Manuscripts in the fields of law, 
music, maps, and Orientalia; books in manu- 
script; and reproductions of manuscripts not of 
specific interest for U.S. history are described in 
other reports in the Quarterly Journal. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by collection 
title within the following classified scheme. 


I. Presidential Papers 
II. Personal Papers 
A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social 
History 
1. Colonial, Revolutionary, 
Period (to 1860) 
2. Civil War—Reconstruction (to 1900) 
3. 20th Century 
B. Literary and Cultural History 
C. Scientific History 
Collections* 
. Archives and Records 
. Reproductions 
A. Domestic 
B. Foreign 


and National 


With a few exceptions, gifts or purchases of a 
small number of items for addition to existing 
collections are not included in the list of acquisi- 
tions. However, the Library is greatly indebted 
to those who have by gift or deposit thus added 


*The category “collections” has been introduced to ac- 
commodate a sizable number of manuscript groups not 
appropriately listed under other categories. 


to the strength of the national collections. They 
include Mrs. Rosamund Allen, South Duxbury, 
Mass.; Catherine Drinker Bowen, Haverford, 
Pa.; Irving Brant, Eugene, Oreg.; John W. Car- 
ter, London, England; Cleveland (Ohio) State 
University Library; Cyril Clemens, Kirkwood, 
Mo.; Jonathan Daniels, Raleigh, N.C.; Dayton 
(Ohio) Art Institute; Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, 
Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Stanley Green, San 


Francisco, Calif.; Mrs. Waldo G. Leland, St. 


Paul, Minn.; Mrs. Helen Taft Manning, Haver- 
ford, Pa.; Mrs. Edward G. O’Neill, Gardiner, 
N.Y.; Melvin L. Pfankuche, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
L. A. Rayski, London, England; Francis B. Sayre, 
Washington, D.C.; William R. Strickland, 
Parque Estoril, Portugal; Mrs. Consuelo Andrew 
Seoane, Topton, N.C.; Martha Dodd Stern, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia; John Updike, Ipswich, 
Mass.; and W. L. White, Emporia, Kans. 


A key to the symbols used follows: 


A Addition 
ALS Autograph letter signed 
AMs_ Autograph manuscript 
ANS Autograph note signed 
D_ Deposit 
E Exchange 
Gift 
Letter signed 
Manuscript 
New 
Purchase 
Transfer 
Typed letter signed 
See note 1, page 355 
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Collection title 


I. Presidential Papers 


Cleveland, Grover 
ALS, 1900 


Grant, Ulysses S. 
ANS, 1876, to Attorney General 


Harrison, William Henry 
3 ALsS, 1 LS, 1836-38 


Jackson, Andrew 
LS, 1824 


Lincoln, Abraham 
ALS, 1862, to Gideon Welles 


ALsS (copies), 1860, 1863, 1864 


Madison, James 
George Joy to JM 


James Monroe to JM, ALS, 1827 


Monroe, James 
ALS, 1823 


ALS, 1831 
Polk, James K. 
ALS, 1836 


Roosevelt, Franklin D. 
TLS, 1928 


Taft, William Howard 
AMs, 1919 


Taylor, Zachary 
ALsS, 1847 


Van Buren, Martin 
ALsS, 1823, 1829, 1858 
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Approximate 
number of 
Source Category items 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Richard Smith 
Oakland, Calif. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Swann Galleries, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 
Mrs. H.L.T. Koren 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Helene H. Fineman 
New York, N.Y. 


New York Public Library 
New York, N.Y. 


Howard S. Mott 
Sheffield, Mass. 


Paul C. Richards 
Brookline, Mass. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


International Autographs 
New York, N.Y. 


Parke-Bernet Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. Stephen B. Ives 
Little Compton, R.I. 


Doris Harris Autographs 
San Pedro, Calif. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


Robert K. Black 
Upper Montclair, N.J. 


(See also below, under III. Collections, Booth and Feinstone entries) 
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Autograph letter written by President James Monroe on April 3, 1831, three 
months before his death on the 55th anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence, July 4, 1831. The letter reveals the depths of the former chief 
executive’s financial embarrassment after he left public office, as well as his manly 
and openminded attitude toward his personal misfortunes. 





Collection title 


II. Personal Papers 








Approximate 
number of 
Category items 


A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History 


1. Colonial, Revolutionary, and National Period (to 1860) 


Blair (Francis P.) Family 


Coan, Titus 


Jay, John 


Lay, George Washington 


Robards, Lewis C. 
Slave account book 


Via William E. Smith 
Oxford, Ohio 


Mrs. Sarah Coan Acheson 
Avella, Pa. 


Mrs. John Jay Ide 
New York, N.Y. 


Edwin D. McCauley 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Via Carl H. Smith 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


2. Civil War—Reconstruction (to 1900) 


*Bickerdyke, Mary Ann Ball 


Blaine, James G., and Family 


Carpenter, Frank G. 


Hale (Edward Everett) Family 


Hills, William G. 

1864 diary, 177 p. 
McPherson, Edward 
Mitchell, James B. 
Olmsted, Frederick Law 


Rupley, Samuel K. 


Sherman, William Tecumseh 


Mrs. Maude B. Waterland 
Lead, S. Dak. 


Mrs. Robert Littell 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. W. C. Huntington 
Washington, D.C. 


Frederic W. Freeman 
Old Saybrook, a. 
Charles Ham‘: 

New York, N... 


Western Hemisphere, Inc. 
Sharon, Mass. 


Rare Book Division 
LC 


Col. Joseph B. Mitchell 
Alexandria, Va. 


Mrs. Julian Olmsted 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


Allen S. Rupley 
New York, N.Y. 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 
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Collection title 





Approximate 
number of 
Source Category items 





II. Personal Papers—Continued 


A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History—Continued 


2. Civil War—Reconstruction (to 1900) —Continued 


Shortelle, James Edward 


Tidball, John C. 
Ms account of Washington, 1661 


Tollack, William 


3. 20th Century 


*Arnold, Henry Harley 


Becker, Florence 


*Bernays, Edward L.—Doris Fleischmann 


Bingham, June 


*Brennan, William J., Jr. 


Feis, Herbert 


Fine, William M. 


Frankfurter, Felix 


Furman, Bess 


Gallup, George H. 


*Gertz, Elmer 


Hitler, Adolf 
Reports of conversations, 1943-45 


Ray and Madeline Vail 
Lompoc, Calif. 


Coins and Currency, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sotheby, Inc. 
London, England 


Mrs. Henry H. Arnold 
Sonoma, Calif. 


Estate of Mrs. George Becker 
Chicago, Ill. 


Edward L. Bernays 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Mrs. Jonathan Bingham 
New York, N.Y. 


Mr. Justice Brennan 
Washington, D.C. 


Herbert Feis 
York, Maine 


William M. Fine 
New York, N.Y. 


Estate of Felix Frankfurter 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Robert F. Armstrong 
Arlington, Va. 


Dr. George H. Gallup 
Princeton, N. J. 


Elmer Gertz 
Chicago, Ill. 


CIA Library 





Approximate 
number of 
Collection title A Category items 


II. Personal Papers—Continued 
A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History—Continued 
3. 20th Century—Continued 


Hobby, Oveta Culp Mrs. O. C. Hobby 
Houston, Tex. 


Holmes, John Haynes Roger W. Holmes 
South Hadley, Mass. 
Mrs. Morris Brown 
Auburndale, Mass. 
Miss Cynthia Fraser 
New York, N.Y. 


*Ickes, Harold L. Mrs. Harold L. Ickes 
Olney, Md. 


Joelson, Charles S. Representative Charles Joelson 
Washington, D.C. 

*Karsten, Karl, and Family Mrs. Karl Karsten 
Dunedin, Fla. 

Kennan, George (1845-1924) J. J. Friedman 
London, England 


Kroll, Jack Jack Kroll 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


*LeMay, Curtis E. Gen. Curtis LeMay 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Lenroot, Irvine L., Family Miss Katharine F. Lenroot 
Princeton, N.J. 
*Luce, Clare Boothe Mrs. Henry R. Luce 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Copyright dramas Copyright Office 
LC 


*McCook Family Mrs. Katharine McCook Knox 
Washington, D.C. 

Marshall, Charles Clinton Mrs. Roswell Barratt 
Southport, Conn. 


Merrill, John N. Robert K. Black 
Upper Montclair, N.J. 


Mowrer, Edgar Ansel Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Ansel Mowrer 
Washington, D.C. 


Murdock, Victor Capt. Victor Delano USN 
Bethesda, Md. 
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Collection title 


Approximate 
number of 





II. Personal Papers—Continued 


Category items 





A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History—Continued 


3. 20th Century—Continued 
Neufeld, Maurice Frank 


Pike-McConnell-Donaldson Families 


*Spivak, Lawrence E. 


*Taft, Robert A. 


B. Literary and Cultural History 


Arendt, Hannah 


Auden, Wystan Hugh 


*Benjamin, Harold R. W. 


Biddle, George 


*Capote, Truman 


Ciardi, John 


Dunne, Finley P. 


Espil, Courtney Letts de 


*Flanner, Janet—Solita Solano 


*French (Daniel Chester) Family 
Papers of William Penn Cresson 


Dr. Maurice F. Neufeld 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Via Erwin Canham 
Boston, Mass. 


Lawrence E. Spivak 
Washington, D,C. 


Representative Robert Tait, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Hannah Arendt 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. Walter C. Louchheim 
Washington, D.C. 


Harold H. Benjamin 
Laurel, Md. 


George Biddle 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Truman Capote 
New York, N.Y. 


John Ciardi 
Metuchen, N.J. 


Philip Dunne 
Malibu, Calif. 


Mrs. Felipe A. Espil 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Miss Solita Solano 
Orgeval, France 


Miss Janet Flanner 
Paris, France 


Mrs. Margaret French Cresson 
Stockbridge, Mass. 








Collection title 


II. Personal Papers—Continued 





Approximate 
number of 
Source Category items 


B. Literary and Cultural History—Continued 


Frost, Robert 


Huebsch, Benjamin W. 


Kahles, Charles William 


Kanin, Garson-Ruth Gordon 


*Kantor, MacKinlay 


Kemble, Frances Anne 


*Kroll, Lucy 
Krutch, Joseph Wood 
Laforgue, Jules 
Notebook, 1881-84 
*Lawrie, Lee Oskar 
*MacLeish, Archibald 
*Malamud, Bernard 
Mann, Arthur 
*Marshall, Peter—Catherine Marshall 
Mauldin, Bill 


Michener, James A. 


Middleton, George 


Stewart Udall 
Washington, D.C. 


Gerard Willem van Loon 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. Jessie Kahles Straut 
Pearl River, N.Y. 


Garson Kanin 
Hollywood, Calif. 


MacKinlay Kantor 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Mrs. Walter Stokes 
St. Davids, Pa. 
William R. Wister 
Oldwick, N.J. 


Mrs. Lucy Kroll 
New York, N.Y. 


Joseph Wood Krutch 
Tucson, Ariz. 


William Jay Smith 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Lee O. Lawrie 
Easton, Md. 


Archibald MacLeish 
Conway, Mass. 


Bernard Malamud 
Bennington, Vt. 


Mrs. Arthur Mann 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. Leonard LeSourd 
Boynton Beach, Fla. 


Bill Mauldin 
Chicago, IIl. 


James A. Michener 
Pipersville, Pa. 


Miss Fola La Follette 
(Mrs. George Middleton ) 
Arlington, Va. 
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DEDICATION 


Serrrerersaang 
Attias artists to participate 


In the august occasions of the state 

Seems something for us all to celebrate. 
This day ts for my cause a day of eats 
And his be poetry's old-fashioned pratse 
Who was the first to think of such a thing. 
This tibute verse to be his own | bring 

1s about the new order of the ages 

That in the Latin of the founding sages 
God nodded His approval of as good. 

So much those sages knew and understood 

( The mighty four of them were Washington, 
John Adams, Jefferson, and Madison ) = 

So much they saw as consecrated seers 


They must have seen how In two hundred years 





They would bring down the world about our ears 


Bymthe example of our Declarationg 
S¢ mods 


| the least tribe want to be a nation. 


New order of the ages did they say ’ 

The newest thing In which they led the way 
is Im our very papers of the day. 

Colonial had been the thing to be 


As long as the great Issue was to see 
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Which count rye be the one to dominate 


By character, by tongue, and native pM trait 
ee » 

What Christopher Columbus! <gijeaqpe found. ’ a! 
The French, the Spanish, and the Dutch were downed, 

aS 
Theg of! were counted out: the deed, wes done; 
Elizabeth the first and England won, 
Of what had been for centuries the trend 


This turned out the beginning of the end. 


My verse purports to be the guiding ##¥## chart 
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Some poor fool has been saying tn his heart 
Glory ts out of date tn life and arte 


Our venture In revolution and outlawry 
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The reading text with autograph revisions and corrections of the poem 
“Dedication” by Robert Frost, composed for delivery at the Inauguration of 
President John F. Kennedy, recalls a poignant moment in the ceremonies. 
Unable to follow his text because of the glare of sun upon snow, the 

poet put the manuscript aside and recited from memory “The Gift Outright.” 
From the Frost collection deposited by Stewart Udall. The poem appears, 
under the title “For John Kennedy His Inauguration,” in The Poetry of 
Robert Frost, copyright © 1969 by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, who 

gave permission for its use here. 





Collection title 


II. Personal Papers—Continued 








Approximate 
number of 
Source Category items 


B. Literary and Cultural History—Continued 


Moody, Dwight L. 


Moore, Charles 


Moss, Arnold 


*Nichols, William I. 


Odets, Clifford 


Three plays, 1930’s 


Reade, Charles 


Ms of ‘The Woman Hater” 


Roth, Philip 
Rukeyser, Muriel 
*Shapiro, Karl 
*Simpson, Louis 


Mss of “‘Life and Poetry” 


Tolson, Melvin B. 
Mss of three one-act plays 


Traubel, Horace 


Untermeyer, Louis 


Warner, Hermann 


Whittal-Smith Families 


Wister, Owen 


William H. Morrow 
Mount Hermon, Mass. 


Col. James M. Moore 
Brookline, Mass. 


Arnold Moss 
New York, N.Y. 


William I. Nichols 
New York, N.Y. 


Copyright Office 
LC 


Mrs. Henry I. Altshuler 
Mount Vernon, Va. 


Philip Roth 
New York, N.Y. 


Miss Muriel Rukeyser 
New York, N.Y. 


Karl Shapiro 
Davis, Calif. 


Louis Simpson 
Stony Brook, N.Y. 


Copyright Office 
LC 


Miss Gertrude Traubel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles Feinberg 
Detroit, Mich. 


Louis Untermeyer 
Newtown, Conn. 


Hermann W. Williams 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Barbara Halpern 
London, England 


Mrs. Walter Stokes 
St. Davids, Pa. 
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Collection title 


II. Personal Papers—Continued 


C. Scientific History 


Ames, Louise Bates, and Frances Ilg 


*Brill, Abraham Arden 


Chanute, Octave 


*Freud, Sigmund 


Gamow, George 


Hall (Asaph) Family 


Oberholser, Harry C. 


Osborn, Fairfield 


Piccard, Jean and Jeannette 


Pincus, Gregory G. 


Vestine, Ernest H. 


Von Braun, Wernher 


Wickes, Frances G. 


Wolman, Abel 





Approximate 
number of 
Source Category items 


Dr. Louise Bates Ames 
New Haven, Conn. 


Edmund R. Brill 
via Sigmund Freud Archives, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. Joseph Hodges 
Denver, Colo. 


Sigmund Freud Archives, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. George Gamow 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Charles L. Critchfield 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. 


Mrs. Barbara Richardson 
Newton, Mass. 


Mme. J. Gueron 
Paris, France 


Mrs. Wylie Kilpatrick 
Washington, D.C. 


University of Illinois 
Urbana, IIl. 


Fairfield Osborn 
New York, N.Y. 


Dr. Jeannette Piccard 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mrs. Gregory Pincus 
Westmont, Quebec, Canada 


Mrs. E. H. Vestine 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Wernher Von Braun 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Miss Monica McCall 
New York, N.Y. 


Abel Wolman 
Baltimore, Md. 
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This excerpt froma 
literary notebook of 
Archibald MacLeish 
recently added to his 
papers in the Library 
contains notes and drafts 
for some early poems on 
the left-hand page. The 
right-hand page is an 
almost final draft of “Ars 
Poetica,”’ dated March 14 
[1925]. Reproduced with 
the permission of 

Mr. MacLeish. 





Collection title 


III. Collections 


Booth, Mrs. Lionel F. 


Abraham Lincoln, ALS, 1864, to Charles 
Sumner 
U.S. Grant, ALS, 1867 


Cox Autograph Collection 
Feinberg Whitman Collection 


Feinstone Collection—American Revolution 
George Washington, ALS, 1782, to James 
McHenry. 


Freidman Collection of Spanish-American 
Documents 


H.P. Kraus Collection of Spanish-American 
Documents 


Naval Historical Foundation Collections 


Separate collections: 
Cohen, Albert M. 


Dorn, Edward J. 
Farragut, David Glasgow 
Foulk, George Clayton 
Gleaves, Albert 

Jillen, Roscoe T. 

Jones, Hilary P. 

Pratt, William V. 
Rodgers, John A. 


Rowan, Stephen C. 


U.S. Navy (Logbook of USS Kearsarge ) 


Winslow, Francis 


Pennell Collection of Whistleriana 


Phillipps, Sir Thomas, Collection 


Stewart Family Collection of Elihu Root 
Material 





Mrs. Ethel Wayt Tussey 
Mrs. Irma Wayt Waln 
Miami, Fla. 


H. Bartholomew Cox 
Oxon Hill, Md. 


Charles E. Feinberg 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sol Feinstone 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 


Harry T. Freidman 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Hans P. Kraus 
New York, N.Y. 


Naval Historical Foundation 
Washington, D.C. 


Kenneth Rendell 
Somerville, Mass. 


Parke-Bernet Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


Miss Mary Smith 
Brighton, Ontario, Canada 


Category 


Approximate 


number of 
items 








IV. Archives and Records 


American Chemical Society 
American Federation of Labor 
Gompers letterbooks 
American Society of Landscape Architects 
Literary Society of Washington 
*MacDowell Colony 
National Consumers League 
*National Urban League (Washington 


Bureau) 


Stevens (B. F.) & Brown 
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Source Category 


American Chemical Society 
Washington, D.C. 


American Federation of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 


American Society of Landscape Architects 
Washington, D.C. 


Armistead L. Boothe 
Alexandria, Va. 


MacDowell Colony 
Peterborough, N.H. 


National Consumers League 
Washington, D.C. 


National Urban League 
Washington, D.C. 


B. F. Stevens & Brown, Ltd. 
Godalming, Surrey, England 





Collection title 


V. Reproductions 


A. Domestic 


Academy of Natural Sciences 


Amos and Andy Radio Scripts 

Belcher, Jonathan 

Cochrane, Henry Clay 
Daniel Webster letters 


Cuffe, Paul 


Forbes Family 


Approximate 
number of 
items 


11, 000 
(and 92 reels) 


2 


5, 000 





Location of originals 


Academy of Natural Sciences 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LC 


Massachusetts Historical Society 
Boston, Mass. 


Marine Corps Museum 
Quantico, Va. 


Free Public Library 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Massachusetts Historical Society 
Boston, Mass. 


Quantity 


38 reels 


9 reels 


10 reels 


28 sheets 


2 reels 


52 reels 
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Collection title 


V. Reproductions—Continued 


A. Domestic—Continued 


Force, Manning Ferguson 


Genét, Edmond Charles 


Hale, George Ellery 


Harwood Family 
Holker, John 


MacLeod, Murdo J. 
“Guatemala. . . 1714” 


Phillipps, Sir Thomas, Collection 
Mss 8785, 8791 


Quimby, Phineas Parkhurst 


Sparks, Jared 


Warren, Mercy Otis 


Wilkes, Charles 
Autobiography 
B. Foreign 


Admiralty 51 
Logbook of HMS Vulture, 1780 


Bravo, Enrique R.—Cuban Revolution 


Brosnahan, Leger N.—Robert Wace 


Burrus, Ernest J. 


Early Mexican calendar 
Favi, Francesco 
Foreign Office 115 

Vols. 2291-2492 


Gerhard, Peter, Collection 
Selected records of New Spain, 1572-1750 


Location of originals 


University of Washington Libraries 
Seattle, Wash. 


LC 


Mt. Wilson and Palomar Observatories 
Pasadena, Calif. 


LC (now in private custody ) 
LC 


William L. Clements Library 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


LC 


LC 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Massachusetts Historical Society 
Boston, Mass. 


LC 


Public Record Office 
London, England 


Private Collection 
Washington, D.C. 


Various archives 


Istituto Storico della Compaguia di Gesu 
Rome, Italy 

Historijski Archiv 

Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia 


Public Record Office 
London, England 


Archivo General de Indias 
Seville, Spain 


Biblioteca Nacional 
Madrid, Spain 


Quantity 


5 reels 


41 reels 


100 reels 


1 reel 
20 reels 


1 reel 


2 reels 


3 reels 


1 reel 


2 reels 


3 reels 


1 reel 


20 sheets 


8 sheet 


5 reels 


164 reels 


1 reel 








Collection title 
V. Reproductions—Continued 


B. Foreign—Continued 


Marine B?, Ordres et Dépéches 
Vols. 136-142 


Mexico, Cuautlancingo 
16th Century village documents 


Mexico, ‘“‘Anales de Mexico y sus Contornos”’ 


Paso y Troncoso 


Location of originals 


Archives Nationales 
Paris, France 


Cuautlancingo, Mexico 
Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia 
Mexico City 


Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia 
Mexico City 


Quantity 


6 reels 


1 reel 


1 reel 


89 sheets 
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Some Recent Publications of the 


Library of Congress. 


Maps: A MARC Format, 45 p., 50 cents, and Serials: 
A MARC Format, preliminary edition, 72 p., 70 cents. 
Prepared by the Information Systems Office. These two 
specialized MARC (MAchine-Readable Cataloging) 
formats describe data elements pertaining to biblio- 
graphic and control information that would apply to 
maps and to serials. 


The Negro in the United States: A Selected Bibli- 
ography. Compiled by Mrs. Dorothy B. Porter, Librar- 
ian, Negro Collection, Howard University, Washington, 
D.C. 313 p. $3.25. An introductory guide to the study 
of the Negro, this bibliography contains 1,827 entries 
grouped under a wide range of topics, from civil rights 
and cookery to social conditions and sports. Except for 
fiction, works by both Negro and white authors are 
cited. Locations in the Library of Congress or other 


libraries are given, and a detailed index of names and 
subjects is included. An introduction by Mrs. Porter 
examines the role the Library has played in collecting 
works by and about the Negro. 


Newspapers Currently Received & Permanently Re- 
tained in the Library of Congress. Compiled by the 
Serial Division, Reference Department. 20 p. 35 cents. 
Revised and updated, this edition, which supersedes the 
one published in 1968, lists 259 U.S. and 1,045 foreign 
newspapers received and retained on a permanent basis 
and an additional 372 U.S. newspapers retained on a 
current basis only. 


* For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
unless otherwise noted. 


Not to be missed is the print of Paul Revere’s engraving of the Boston Massacre of March 5, 1770, 
which the Library has published in commemoration of the Bicentennial of the American Revolution. 
Produced through the Verner W. Clapp Publication Fund, this full-color facsimile is contained in a 
red folder on which appears a description of the events leading to the massacre and to the production 
of the engraving. The facsimile is sold by the Information Office of the Library of Congress for $1.50. 


A new group of general greeting and Christmas cards, among them reproductions chosen from rare 
books and prints in the Library’s collections, has been added to those already in stock. An illustrated 
brochure describing the new selections—some in full color—is available, upon request, from the 
Information Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1970 O - 398-345 
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Accessions lists, overseas operations, 149; India, 17; 
Pakistan, 16 

Accounting Officer, vii 

Acquisition of materials, 1; by copyright deposit, 82, 
99; Law Library, 108; Processing Department, 13-20; 
purchases, 13, 18, 42, 106, 124; Reference Depart- 
ment, 39, 40, 42-49, 108; statistics, 105-108; see also 
Accessions lists; Gift and trust funds; Gifts; National 
Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging; Public Law 
480 Program 

Acquisitions and Overseas Operations, Assistant Direc- 
tor, ix; Office of the, ix, 14-20 

Adams, Henry, x 

Administrative Department: automation activities, 
71-73; employment statistics, 121; management serv- 
ices, 76; officers, vii; personnel management, 73; 
preservation and care of the collections, 75; reorgani- 
zation, 71; report, 71-78; space management, 73-75 

Administrative Terminal System, 37 

Advertising the Arts: Recent Poster Acquisitions, 
exhibit, 142 

Aeronautics: bibliography, funds, 130; chair, funds, 
126; consultant, xii 

Aeronautics Section (Sci): head, xi; reader and reference 
services, 60 

Aerospace Reference Project, 39 

Aerospace Technology Division, 39; acquisition statis- 
tics, 106 

Africa: cataloging in African languages, 15, 21; NPAC 
activities in East Africa, 15, 45; P.L. 480 program 
activities in Cairo, 17 

Africa South of the Sahara; Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture, 57, 134 

African Section (GR&B): acquisition activities, 45; 
funds, 132; head, x; reference services, 57; 10th anni- 
versary, 8, 10,40 

Aiken, Conrad, xii 

Alabama, exhibit, 10, 42 

Alabama: The Sesquicentennial of Statehood, award, 10 

Alaska, church archives, 124 

Albania: acquisitions, 44; exchange arrangements with 
National Library of, 18 

Alcott, Louisa May, bibliography, 57 

Alden, John R., 9 


Alfred Whital Stern Collection of Lincolniana, gift fund, 
48, 107, 128 

‘*All-the-Books” Plan, 25 

Allaway, Mrs. Jean, xi 

Allen, Julius W., viii 

American Association for State and Local History, 
Bicentennial program, 9 

American Bar Association, Standing Committee on 
Facilities of the Law Library of Congress, report of, 
64 

American-British Law Division, 69; officers, viii, 63, 69 

American Colonization Society Archives, 53 

American Council of Learned Societies, gift fund, 130 

American Doctoral Dissertations on the Arab World, 
1883-1968, 58 

American Film Institute, collection of motion pictures 
for LC, 40, 48; gift fund, 106, 130 

American Foundation for the Blind, 62 

American Historical Association, gift fund, 130 

American history: chair, 104, 126; consultants, xii; gift 
funds, 126, 128, 130; maps, 49; preservation of source 
materials, 128; reproduction of manuscripts in foreign 
depositories, 52, 104, 128, 132; see also American 
Revolution Bicentennial; and Presidents of the United 
States, papers 

American Law Division (LRS), 32, 38; officers, viii 

American letters, consultants, xii 

American Library Association: conference in Detroit, 
20; gift funds, 26, 130; publication of romanization 
tables, 21 

American National Standards Institute, 26, 27 

American Paper Institute, gift funds, 130 

American Printing House for the Blind, 62 

American Prints in the Library of Congress, 58 

American Revolution Bicentennial: advisory committee, 
9; Commission, 8, 9; LC program, 8; Programs Coordi- 
nator, vii 

American Security Council, gift fund, 130 

American Society for Information Science, 12 

American Thought and Culture, joint doctoral program, 
LC and George Washington University, 40; funds, 134 

Americana in LC, seminar on, 40 

Anagnost, Catherine, 64 

Anderson, Robert N., 69 
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Angell, Richard §S.., ix 

Anglo-American Law Reading Room, services, 65 

Antarctic Bibliography, 60 

Anthony Angel Collection, 136 

Applebaum, Edmond L., ix, 14 

Appropriations, 5, 6, 76, 122, 123, 124; for Madison 
Memorial Building, 1, 122; purchase statistics, 106 

Architect of the Capitol: appropriations, 1, 5, 76, 122; 
budget requests, 1, 75; buildings maintenance, 77; 
procurement of furniture and equipment, function 
transferred to LC, 5, 77 

Archive of Folk Song: acquisitions, 46; cataloging of 
serial publications, 53; head, x; reader and reference 
services, 59 

Archive of Hispanic Literature on Tape, 43 

Archives of the American Psychological Association, gift 
fund, 130 

Ariadne Foundation, Inc., gift fund, 130 

Armenian collection, 45, 106; funds for, 45, 134 

Arms Control & Disarmament, award, 57 

Arms Control and Disarmament Bibliography Section 
(GR&B), head, x 

Arner, Frederick B., viii 

Assistant Librarian of Congress, vii, xi, 9 

Association of American Publishers, 4, 20 

Association of Research Libraries, 7, 28, 40; Center for 
Chinese Research Materials, 44; gift fund, 130 

Astronautics and Aeronautics: Chronology on Science, 
Technology, and Policy, 60; 1968 volume, 60 

Atiyeh, George N., x, 45 

Austria: acquisitions, 15, 44; microfilm project, 52; 
NPAC program, 14, 15 

Automation: Administrative Department, 71-73; au- 
thority records, 29; catalog cards, production and sale, 
23-25; cataloging, 13, 20, 29, 54; computers in LC, 
73; conferences on libraries and inforraation science, 
11; coordination by three national libraries, 7; Copy- 
right Office, 72, 83; history in LC, 6; Legislative 
Reference Service, 37, 72; loan file, 55, 72; Order 
Division, 18, 72; printing, 10, 38, 54; Processing 
Department, 13, 14, 20, 23-25, 27-29; Reference 
Department, 54, 72; research in technical processes, 
13, 14, 27-29; serials, 7, 27, 28; subject headings, 29 

Avram, Mrs. Henriette D., ix, 13 

Awards for publications, 10, 57 


Babine, Alexis V., bequest, 106, 126 
Baker, Senator Howard H.., Jr., 84 
Baker, William O., xiii 

Ball, Dudley B., xi 

Barcus, Thomas R., ix 

Barker, Ernest C., vii 

Baseball, exhibit, 143 
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Baseball in Fact and Fiction, 62 

Basler, Roy P., x 

Bead, Charles C., ix 

Beal, Edwin G., Jr., x 

Beckman, Norman, viii 

Beethoven Association, 128, 130 

Belgrade, NPAC center, 15, 17 

Bell, Whitfield J., Jr., 9 

Benjamin, William Evarts, gift fund, 106, 126 

Berne Copyright Convention, 90 

Berne Union, 90 

Berry, Paul L., x 

Bibliographical Center for Research, Rocky Mountain 
Region, 26 

Bibliographies: conference on Cuban, 40, 134; consul- 
tants, xii; Cyrillic Bibliographic Project, 39; gift funds, 
126, 130; Law Library, 66; Reference Department, 
55-60; statistics, 116; Yugoslavia, gift fund, 130; see 
also Catalogs, book 

Bibliography and Reference Correspondence Section 
(GR&B), 55, 56; head, x 

Bibliography on Cold Regions Science and Technology, 
60 

Bibliography on Snow, Ice, and Frozen Ground, 60 

Bicentennial of the American Revolution; see American 
Revolution Bicentennial 

Binding and repair of materials, statistics, 120; see also 
Preservation and care of the collections 

Binding Officer, vii 

BIRPI, 91 

Black, Robert A., tapes of Indian music, 46 

Blancheri, Howard A.., vii 

Blind and physically handicapped, services to, 3, 60-62; 
appropriations, 76, 122, 123, 124; employment statis- 
tics, 121; gift and trust funds, 104, 126, 128, 134, 
136, 138; statistics, 118; see also Books for the blind 
and physically handicapped; and Division for the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped 

Blume, Edward J., ix 

Bollingen Foundation, Inc., gift fund, 130 

Books and pamphlets: acquisition appropriations, 76, 
122, 124; acquisition statistics, 106; copyright regis- 
trations, deposits, and transfers, 81, 97-99; LC’s col- 
lections, additions and total, 105, 106; microfilms and 
microfilming, 106, 120; preservation and care, 50, 75, 
120 

Books for Junior College Libraries, funds, 130 

Books for the blind and physically handicapped: child- 
ren’s, 61; LC collections, additions and total, 61, 105, 
106, 107, 118; Spanish language, 61; see also Blind 
and physically handicapped, services to 

Borgeson, Earl C., 69 

Boston, exhibits relating to, 8, 143 

Boston Massacre, facsimile, 9 
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Bowen, Catherine Drinker, gift, 19 

Bowker (R.R.) Company, gift fund, 126 

Bowman, James R., ix 

Bowman, Wallace D., viii 

Boyd, Julian P., xiii, 9 

Brademas, Representative John, vi 

Bradshaw, Mrs. Lillian, xiii 

Braille Book Review, 61 

Bray, Robert S., x 

Brazil, NPAC operations in, 15, 43 

Breitenbach, Edgar, x, xi 

Bridge, Peter H., ix 

British National Bibliography, cooperation with, 23 

Broderick, John C., x 

Brodie, Howard, gift, 47 

Brooks, Charles F ., Jr., viii 

Buckman, Thomas R.., xiii 

Budget Officer, vii 

Buenos Aires Copyright Convention, 92 

Buildings Management Office, 77; chief, vii 

Buildings of the Library: air-conditioning, 77; appropri- 
ations, 1, 122, 123; cleaning, 77; lighting, 77; mainten- 
ance, 77; policing, 77, 123; space management, 73-75; 
space occupied (table), 74; see also James Madison 
Memorial Building 

Buildings Services Section, 77 

Burke, Representative James A., 84 

Burkhardt, Frederick H.., xiii 

Burnett’s Letters of Members of the Continental 
Congress, 9 

Butterfield, Lyman H., xiii, 9 


Cable antenna television systems (CATV), 5, 80, 88 

Cafritz (Morris and Gwendolyn) Foundation, gift fund, 
9, 130 

Cairo, P.L. 480 center, 17; see also United Arab 
Republic 

Caldwell, George H., x 

Calendar of Events in the Library of Congress, 10 

Canada: atlases, 49; National Library, 15 

Canadian Defence Research Board, gift fund, 130 

Cannon, Senator Howard W., vi 

Capote, Truman, gift, 45 

Card Automated Reproduction and Distribution Sys- 
tem, 23 

Card Division, officers, ix; proofcard service, 55; space 
for automation programs, 74; see also Catalog cards 

CARDS, 23 

Carneal, Robert B., x 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, gift funds, 106, 
126, 132 

Carpenter, Richard A.., viii 

Carson, C. A., III, 64 
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Carter, Elliott, gift, 19 
Cartography, consultant, xii 
Cary, George D., viii 
Catalog cards, 13, 14; appropriations, 76, 122, 123, 
124; automation, 23-25; distribution, 24, 76, 112-114, 
122, 123, 124, 134; printing and reprinting, 21, 22, 
25, 114; reproduction by microfilm-Xerox Copyflo 
technique, 78; sales statistics, 3, 14, 24, 82, 112, 113; 
see also Card Division; Catalogs, card; and MARC 
Catalog Maintenance and Catalog Publication Division, 
26; instruction of staff, 23; relocation, 25, 27, 74; 
reorganization of, 27; see also Catalogs, card; and 
National Union Catalog 
Catalog Management Division, officers, x 
Catalog of Copyright Entries, 82 
Catalog Publication Division, chief, x 
Cataloging, 3, 13, 20-29; authority records, 29; in 
foreign languages, 15, 21, 53; instruction, 14, 21, 22, 
23; Rare Book Division, 53; Serials, 27; statistics, 109, 
110; see also Catalog cards; MARC; National Program 
for Acquisitions and Cataloging; and National Union 
Catalog 
Cataloging, Assistant Director, ix; Office of the, ix, 
20-23 
Cataloging Division (Cop), 82; officers, viii 
Cataloging in Publication, 4, 13, 20 
Cataloging in Source, 4, 20 
“ataloging Instruction Office, 23; head, ix 
Cataloging Service, 24 
Catalogs, book, 26, 28; print collections, 58; produced 
by automation, 55; see also National Union Catalog 
Catalogs, card, 26; revision of filing rules, 28; statistics, 
110; see also Cataloging; and National Union Catalog 
Catton, Bruce, xii 
Center for the Coordination of Foreign Manuscript 
Copying, 52; gift fund, 132 
Central Bibliographic System, 54, 72; see also Auto- 
mation 
Central Charge File, automation, 55 
Central Services Division, 77; officers, vii 
Centrex telephone system, 3, 77 
A Century of Copyright in the Library of Congress, 82 
Ceylon, P.L. 480 program, 5, 17, 18 
Chaliapin, Feodor, recordings, 47 
Chapin, Katherine Garrison, xii 
Chase, Salmon P., acquisitions concerning, 18 
Chiaroscuro Woodcuts From the “Pembroke Album,” 
article, 59; exhibit, 7, 142 
Chief Internal Auditor, vii 
Children & Poetry, 57; award, 10 
Children’s Book Section: gifts, 42; head, x, 42; poetry 
bibliography, 57; reader and reference services, 57 
Children’s books, acquisitions, 42 
Children’s Books, 1969, 57 
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Children’s Literature; a Guide to Reference Sources, 42 

Childs, James B., xii 

Chile: party to copyright convention, 91; poetry, 57 

China, bibliography published by National Central 
Library, Taipei, 44 

Chinese and Korean Section (Orien): head, x; reader and 
reference services, 57 

Chinese materials: acquisitions, 40, 44; appraisal of legal 
publications, 69; exhibit honoring 100th anniversary 
of collection, 40; microfilming of, 51; organization of 
newspapers, 138; see also Orientalia Division 

Christiansen, Hugo W., ix 

Clagett, Mrs. Helen L., viii 

Clapp, Verner W., 4, 20; Publication Fund, 138 

Classification, 22, 29; law and legal materials, 63, 67; 
statistics, 109, 111; study by Technical Processes 
Research Office, 29; see also Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication 

Classification schedules, 22; fine arts, 14, 22; law and 
legal materials, 14, 22, 63, 67 

Clay, Henry, acquisitions concerning, 18 

Clift, David H., xiii 

Cline, Howard F., x 

Coffin, Lewis C., viii, 67, 69 

Cohen, Morris L., 69 

Cold Regions Bibliography Section (Sci), head, xi 

Cold Regions Research and Engineering Laboratory, 55 

Cole, Fred C., xiii 

Collections Maintenance Office, 75; Officer, vii 

Collections of the Library, 42-54; statistics, 1, 48, 49, 
50, 52, 67, 105, 111 

Columbia Pictures, negotiations, 48 

Committee on Scientific and Technical Information 
(COSATD): directory, 60; Task Group on Library Pro- 
grams, 11 

Committees: American Bar Association’s Standing Com- 
mittee on the Facilities of the Law Library of Con- 
gress, 64; Federal Library, vii, 132, Subcommittee on 
Statistical Programs, 12; LC Liaison Committee of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, 69; Librarian’s 
Liaison, xiii; Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise, xi; To 
Select Prints for Purchase Under tl > Pennell Fund, xi; 
see also Congress, committees 

Compliance Section (Cop), 83 

Computer Applications Office, 71 

Computer Service Center, 71, 73 

Concerts, 41; funds, 126, 128, 132, 134, 136, 138; list, 
146 

Conference of Regional Librarians, for the blind, 60 

Conference on Access to Southeast Asian Research 
Materials, 40 

Congress (U.S.), bills microfilmed, 78; see also Legisla- 
tion relating to the Library 

Congress, House, Working Group on Automatic Data 
Processing, 37 
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Congress, House Committees: Education and Labor, 33; 
on Appropriations, 4; Ways and Means, 33 

Congress, Joint Committee on Printing, 23 

Congress, Joint Committee on the Library, vi 

Congress, Senate Committees: Finance, 33; Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, and Copy- 
rights, 5, 79, 80; Labor and Public Welfare, 35; Public 
Works, 35 

Congress, services to, 2; Law Library, 64, 116; Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, 30-38; Manuscript Division, 58 

Congressional Reference Division (LRS), 35; chief, viii 

Consultants: funds, 104, 126, 136; Hispanic program, 
104, 126; honorary, xii; poetry in English, xii, 10, 
104; preservation of manuscripts, 104 

Contemporary Prints Fund, 106 

Contracting and Procurement Office (Adm), 76; Officer, 
vii 

Conversion of Retrospective Catalog Records to Machine- 
Readable Form, 20; see also RECON 

Coolidge, Elizabeth Sprague, gift fund, 126, 132; see 
also Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation 

Coolidge Auditorium, concerts, readings, lectures, and 
dramatic programs, 40, 41, 146-148 

Cooper, Senator John Sherman, vi 

Coordinator of American Revolution Bicentennial 
Programs, vii 

Coordinator of Building Planning, vii, 71, 75 

Copyright: cable antenna television systems (CATV), 5, 
80, 88; court cases, 84-90; deposits, 79, 81, 99; fees, 
81, 100, 101; International Copyright Joint Study 
Group, 41, 90; international developments, 90-93; 
registrations, 79, 81, 83, 94-101; renewals, 80, 81, 83, 
97, 98; transfers, 82, 99 

Copyright laws: bills pending, 83; extension of copy- 
right renewals, 80; publications on, 82; revision of 
U.S. copyright law, 5, 79 

Copyright Office, 5; acquisition statistics, 106, 107; 
appropriations, 76, 122, 123, 124; automation, 72, 
83; Card Catalog, 81; centennial exhibit, 79, 82; 
employment statistics, 121; officers, viii; preservation 
of applications, 78, 83; publications, 82; reader and 
reference services, 82; reference search activity, 82; 
report, 79-101; staff, 83 

Copyright Office Bulletin, No. 36, 82 

Copyright Society of the U.S.A., 82 

Council on Library Resources, Inc., 20; gift funds, 4, 
21, 12, 15, 192, 130 

Cowan, L. Gray, 40 

Crawford, John C., ix 

Crouch, William H., 69 

Croxton, Fred E., vii, 71 

Cuoan acquisitions and bibliography, conference, 40, 
134 

Curran, Donald C., vii 
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Curti, Merle E., xii 

Custer, Benjamin A., ix 

Cylke, Frank Kurt, vii, 11 
Cyrillic Bibliographic Project, 39 
Czechoslovakia, acquisitions, 44 


Dahlgren, John O., 69 

Daiker, Virginia, xi 

D’ Alessandro, Edward A., x 

Dana, Doris, 57 

Daniel, Price, 69 

Darrow, Whitney, gift, 47 

Data Processing Office, merged into ISO, 71 

Decimal classification, 23; statistics, 109; study by 
Technical Processes Research Office, 29 

Decimal Classification Division, 23; officers, ix 

Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Committee, 23 

Decisions of the United States Courts Involving Copy- 
right, 82 

Delaney, Frank J., 69 

Delougaz, Mrs. Nathalie, ix 

Denslow, L. Alton, 69 

Deputy Librarian of Congress, vii 

Descriptive Cataloging Division, 21; officers, ix 

Desmond, Robert D., x 

Dewey Decimal Classification; see Decimal classification 

Dewey Decimal Classification: editor, ix; funds, 134; 
18th edition, 14, 23 

Dewton, Johannes L., ix 

Dickey, James, xii 

Digest of Public General Bills and Resolutions, 11, 38 

Directory of Federally Supported Information Analysis 
Centers, 60 

Disbursing Officer, vii 

Dissertation Abstracts, index to, 138 

Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, 3, 
60-62; automation activities, 61; exhibits, 62; new 
equipment, 3, 61; officers, x; publications, 62; see also 
Blind and physically handicapped, services to; and 
Books for the blind and physically handicapped 

Doctoral program; see American Thought and Culture 

Documents Expediting Project, 19; gift fund, 132 

Dodge, William R., x 

Doms, Keith, xiii 

Doubleday & Co., 4, 20 

Dougherty, Joseph W., x 

Dramatic compositions: copyright registrations, de- 
posits, and transfers, 81, 97-99 

Dramatic readings and performances, list, 147 

Drawings by Artists and Architects, exhibit, 142 

Dunne, Mrs. Elizabeth K., viii 

Dunnebacke, Charlotte C., 64 
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East Europe: acquisitions, 44; see also Slavic and Cen- 
tral European Division; and Slavic collections 

Economics Division (LRS), 32; officers, viii 

Eddins, Duard M., vii 

Edlund, Paul E., ix, 14 

Education, U.S. Office of, grant, 72 

Education and Public Welfare Division (LRS), 32; 
officers, viii 

Edwards (J.W.) Publishers, Inc., gift fund, 132 

Einhorn, Nathan R., ix 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, concerts, 41, 
146, 147; see also Coolidge, Elizabeth Sprague, gift 
fund 

Ellinger, Werner B., 22 

Ellison, Newell M., 69 

Ellison, Ralph, xii 

Elson (Louis C.) Memorial Fund, 126; lecture, 41, 148 

Employee Relations Officer, vii 

Engelhard, Mrs. Charles William, Jr., vi, 103; see also 
Jane Engelhard Fund 

English bibliography, consultant, xii 

Environmental Affairs in the 91st Congress, 1st Session, 
34 

Environmental Policy Division (LRS), 34; officers, viii 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Library and Information Sci- 
ences, 12 

Ethiopia, acquisitions, 45 

European Law Division, 63, 69; officers, viii, 69 

European Studies, Second International Congress on 
Southeast, 44 

Examining Division (Cop), 83; officers, viii 

Exchange and Gift Division, 18, 51, 68, 82; officers, ix 

Exchange programs, 18, 48; statistics, 107 

Executive Assistant to the Librarian, vii 

Exhibits, 7; list, 142-145; loans for exhibits prepared 
outside of LC, 8, 145; traveling, 8, 130, 140, 145 

Exhibits Officer, vii, 7 


Fano, Robert Mario, xiii 

Far Eastern Law Division, 63; chief, viii, 67, 69 

Faurot, Charles, tapes of fiddle and guitar music, 47 

Federal Communications Commission, proposed rules 
on CATV, 80 

Federal Documents Section (E&G), 13, 19 

Federal Editors Association, awards, 10 

Federal Information Resources Conference, 11 

Federal libraries, 11, 12; see also Federal Library Com- 
mittee 

Federal Library Advisory Service (FLAS), 12 

Federal Library Committee, 11; Executive Secretary, 
vii, 11; gift fund, 132 

Federal Research Division: acquisition statistics, 106; 
officers, x 
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Feinberg, Charles E., xii; Walt Whitman Collection, 2, 
46, 107, 138 

Feinberg (Lenore B. and Charles E.) Funds, 2, 103, 106, 
126, 132 

Fern, Alan M., x 

Fields, Mrs. Gladys O.., vii 

Films; see Motion pictures 

Finance: appropriations, 1, 5, 6, 76, 122, 123, 124; 
copyright fees, 81, 100, 101; funds transferred from 
other Government agencies, 6, 14, 39, 60, 104, 122, 
123, 124; pay raise, 76, 123; receipts returned to the 
Treasury, 5; sale of catalog cards and technical publi- 
cations, 82, 112, 113; statistics, 124-141; see also Gift 
and trust funds 

Financial Management Office, 76; officers, vii 

Fine arts: classification schedule, 22; copyright cases, 
85, 86, 88; copyright registrations, deposits, and trans- 
fers, 94-99; funds, 126, 128 

Finland, acquisitions from, 44, 132 

Finlandia Foundation, Inc., gift fund, 132 

Finley, Elliott C., vii 

Finzi, John Charles, x 

First Lady of the Seeing Eye, 138 

Florence, NPAC center, 15 

Foley, Merton J., vii 

Folklore of the North American Indians, 57 

Folsom, Victor C., 69 

Force, Peter, collection, 53 

Ford Foundation, gift funds, 40, 58, 106, 132 

Foreign Affairs Division (LRS), 33; officers, viii 

Forest Press, Inc., gift fund, 134 

Fowler, Mrs. T. B., gift, 48 

Fradon, Dana, gift, 47 

France, NPAC program, 14, 15 

Freeman, George C., Jr., 64 

Freeman, Harriet, letters, 46 

Freitag, Ruth S., x 

Freud, Sigmund, letters, gift fund, 134 

Friedel, Representative Samuel N., vi 

Friends of Music in the Library of Congress, gift funds, 
46, 103, 106, 126, 134 

Friends of the Law Library of Congress, 69 

Fuller, Melville W., collection of Supreme Court records, 
68 

Fulton, Representative Richard, 84 

Funkhouser, Ray R., xi 


Garfield, James A., papers, 78 

Garvey, Gerald T., vii 

Gellner, Charles R.., viii 

General Accounting Office, recommendation on ex- 
changes, 18 
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General Counsel, vii, 70; Assistant to the, 70; trans- 
ferred to Office of the Librarian, 70 

General Counsel, Copyright, viii 

General Reference and Bibliography Division: auto- 
mation activities, 55; bibliographies, 57; officers, x; 
reader and reference services, 55, 56, 57, 116 

General Reference Section (LRS), 36 

Geography, chair, 128 

Geography and Map Division: acquisitions, 18, 48; auto- 
mation activities, 54; cataloging, 22, 54; photocopy 
project, 48; preservation activities, 50, 51; reader and 
reference services, 59, 116; reading room, 59; reloca- 
tion, 49, 73; see also Maps 

George Washington University, joint doctoral program 
with LC, 40; funds, 134 

Germany: acquisitions, 42, 43, 44; NPAC program, 15 

Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation, 41, 107, 128, 
138; concerts, 146 

Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Literature Fund, 
41, 128, 138, 147 

Ghana; a Guide to Official Publications, 1872-1968, 57 

Gift and trust funds, 103, 104, 106, 124-141; see also 
individual funds 

Gifts, 2, 19, 42-47; effect of Tax Reform Act of 1969 
on, 6, 20; forms of, vi; statistics, 107 

Gish, Lillian, gift, 40, 45; lecture, 40 

Glasgow, Richard E., viii 

Goddard, George W., gift, 49 

Goff, Frederick R., xi 

Goldman, Abe A., viii 

Gonzalez, Armando E., 69 

Goodrum, Charles A.., viii 

Government agencies: transfers from, 106, 107; trans- 
fers of funds from, 6, 14, 39, 60, 122, 123, 124 

Government and General Research Division (LRS), 33, 
35, 38; assistant chief, viii 

Government document bibliography, consultant, xii 

Government Printing Office: Library Branch, xi, 25; 
Linotron, 11, 38, 54; see also Public Printer 

Government publications: acquisitions, 19, 107; guide 
to, 42; Popular Names of U.S. Government Reports, 
56; reorganization of collections, 50; study of, 12 

Graham, Lewis, gift, 47 

Grant, J. A. C., xi 

Graphic Arts, copyright registrations, deposits, and 
transfers, 94-99 

Greene, Jack P., 9 

Gross, Robert V., xi 

Grout, Donald J., 41 

Guggenheim (Daniel) Fund for the Promotion of Aero- 
nautics, Inc., 126 

Guggenheim Museum, gift, 48 

A Guide to the Study of the United States of America, 
supplement, 11; funds, 136 

Gulbenkian Foundation, gift fund, 45, 106, 134 
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Haas, Warren J., xiii 

Hague, The, NPAC center, 14, 15 

Hahn, James M., x 

Hal Roach Studios, gift, 19 

Hale, Edward Everett, letters, 18, 46 

Hall (G.K.) & Co., gift fund, 134 

Halpern, Representative Seymour, 84 

Hamer, Mrs. Elizabeth E., vii, xi; see also Assistant 
Librarian of Congress 

Handbook of Latin American Studies: editor, x; Nos. 31 
and 32, 57 

Hanks, Nymphus C., bequest, 126 

Harding, Warren G., recording, 47 

Harkness collection, 43 

Harmon Foundation, archives, 53 

Harris, Roy, gift, 19 

Harrison, Gordon, vi 

Harrison, Marion Edwyn, 69 

Harvard-Yenching Library, photoreproductions from, 
44 

Harvey, Representative James, vi 

Haviland, Virginia, x 

Hazard, John N., 69 

Health, Education, and Welfare, U.S. Department of: 
funds transferred from, 6, 14, 122; grant from Office 
of Education, 12, 72 

Hebraic Section (Orien): exhibit, 41; head, x, 45; reader 
and reference services, 58; see also Israel 

Heelen, Hugh M., viii 

Heineman Foundation, gift fund, 46, 106, 134 

Henderson, Ralph L., x 

Henke, Dan F., 69 

Henshaw, Francis H., ix 

Herring, Pendleton, xiii 

Hess, Robert W., x 

Higher Education Act of 1965, Title I-C: acquisition 
statistics, 106; funds for LC, 6, 14, 122, 134; see also 
National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging 

Hilb, Horace F., x 

Hilker, Helen-Anne, vii 

Hill, Francis W., 69 

Hispanic Exchange Section, 18 

Hispanic Foundation, 40, 43; automation, 54; exhibits, 
143; gift funds, 104, 126, 132, 138; newspapers on 
microfilm, 43; officers, x; publications, 54, 57, 138; 
reader and reference services, 57, 116 

Hispanic Law Division, 66, 69; chief, viii 

Hispanic Literature on Tape, Archive of, 43 

Hispanic Publications, Assistant Director for, x 

Hispanic Society Room, gift funds, 126, 130 

Historic American Building Survey, photographic nega- 
tives transferred to safety film, 52 

History, consultants, xii; see also American history 

History of Canon Law and Roman Law, consultant, xii 
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Hobbs, Cecil C., x 

Holmes, Donald C., xii 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell: acquisitions concerning, 18; 
Devise, Xi 

Holmes, Robert R., ix 

Hoover Institution, photoreproductions of Chinese 
materials, 44 

Horecky, Paul L., xi 

Houghton, Arthur A., Jr., vi, xii, 103 

Howard, Joseph H., ix 

Howard, Paul, 11 

Hsia, Mrs. Gloria, x 

Hsia, Tao-tai, viii, 67, 69 

Hubbard, Gertrude M., bequest, 106, 124, 126 

Humanities, consultant, xii 

Hungary, acquisitions from, 44 

Hunt, Stan, gift, 47 

Huntington, Archer M., gift funds, 106, 125, 126, 130 

Huntington, Mrs. Frances Carpenter, gift, 42 

Hutchison, Robert W., vii 


Index to Foreign Legal Periodicals, 66 

Index to the Theodore Roosevelt Papers, 11, 52 

Indexes to Latin American legislation and legal periodi- 
cals, 66 

India: acquisitions from, 17; microfilming, 5, 17, 51, 
78; P.L. 480 program, 5, 16, 17, 51, 134 

Indiana University Foundation, study of government 
publications, 12 

Indiana University Research Center for Library and 
Information Science (RCLIS), 12 

Indians, American: bibliography of folklore, 57; record- 
ings of music and folklore, 46 

Indic Cataloging Fund, 106 

Indonesia: acquisitions from, 15, 17, 45; newspaper 
microfilming, 51, 78; NPAC operations, 15; P.L. 480 
program, 17, 134 

Information Officer, vii 

Information Resources Information System, 54 

Information Systems Office, 21, 27, 29, 37, 38, 54, 55, 
72, 83; Coordinator, vii; reorganization, 71; transfer to 
Administrative Department, 71; see also Automation; 
and MARC 

Innovation in Communications Conference, 12 

International Association of Law Libraries, 67 

International Conference on Cuban Acquisitions and 
Bibliography, 40, 134 

International cooperation: copyright agreements and 
conventions, 90-93; exchanges, 18, 48, 107; see also 
National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging; and 
Public Law 480 Program 

International Copyright Joint Study Group, 41, 90 
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International Federation of Library Associations, meet- 
ing in Copenhagen, 16 

International Organizations Section (GR&B), 39, 56; 
head, x 

International Poetry Festival, 8, 10, 41, 43, 104, 148; 
exhibit, 143 

Interpretive Projects Officer, vii 

Iran, children’s books, 42 

IRIS, 54 

Israel: acquisitions from, 17, 45; cataloging fund, 106, 
134; P.L. 480 program, 5, 17, 134 

Italy, NPAC program, 15 


Jabbour, Alan, x 

Jackson, John C., viii 

James, Jerry R., ix, 43 

James Madison Memorial Building, 1,9, 75, 122 

Jane Engelhard Fund, 138; see also Engelhard, Mrs. 
Charles William, Jr. 

Jann, Edmund C., viii 

Japan: exchanges, 51, 53; NPAC program, 15, 16, 44 

Japanese materials: acquisitions, 15, 16, 44, 51, 53; 
Washington Document Center collection, 58; see also 
Orientalia Division 

Japanese Section (Orien): head, x; reader and reference 
services, 58 

Jayson, Lester S.., viii, ix 

Jefferson, Thomas, acquisitions concerning, 18; exhibit, 
143 

Jensen, Merrill, 9 

Jessee, John T., vii 

Jewish National and University Library, 45 

Johns Hopkins Press, 58 

Johnson, Carl B., 46 

Johnston, Warren R., viii 

Joiner, Harvey H., Jr., vii 

Joint Committee on the Library, members, vi 

Jones, William E., gift, 49 

Jordan, Senator B. Everett, vi, 103 

Joseph, Anna A.., vii 

Jospey (Maxwell and Anne) Foundation, gift fund, 134 

Jurgelionis, K., book collection, 44 

Jwaideh, Zuhair E., viii 


Kahler, Mrs. Mary Ellis, x, 26 

Kaltwasser, F. G., 16 

Kaminstein, Abraham L., viii, 91; see also Register of 
Copyrights 

Kantor, MacKinlay, xii 

Karachi, P.L. 480 center, 16; see also Pakistan 

Karpf, Fred, 69 

Karsner, Loran P., ix 
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Kelly, Alfred H., xi 

Kennedy, David M., vi, 103 

Kenyon, Carleton W., viii 

Kintner, Earl W., 69 

Knight, John, gift fund, 134 

Knowlton, John D., x 

Koch, Adrienne, 9 

Koch, Representative Edward I., 84 

Kominski, John J., vii, 70 

Korea, South, acquisitions from, 44 

Kostelanetz, André, gift, 47 

Koussevitzky Music Foundation, Inc., gift fund, 136 
Koussevitzky (Serge) Music Foundation, 41, 126 
Kraus, Hans P.: gift fund, 106, 136; gifts, 19, 43, 48 
Kroll, Lucy, gift, 45 

Krutch, Joseph Wood, gift, 19, 45 

Kuiper, John B., xi 

Kuroda, Andrew Y., x 

Kuttner, Stephan George, xii 


LaHood, Charles G., Jr., vii, 27 

Lais, Leonor Evans, 103 

Land, Aubrey C., 9 

Land, Robert H., x 

Languages in cataloging: African, 15, 21; Asian, 21, 53; 
romanization tables, 21 

Latin America: acquisitions program, 15; conference on 
Cuban acquisitions, 40; conference on history, 130; 
law and legal materials, 66, 69; poetry festival partici- 
pants, 43; publications on, 54; see also Hispanic Foun- 
dation 

Law, classification schedule, 22, 63, 67 

Law Librarian, viii, 67, 69; Associate, viii 

Law Library: acquisitions, 66, 67, 106, 108; appropria- 
tions, 76, 122, 124; Capitol branch, 63, 65, 116; 
employment statistics, 121; officers, viii, 69; organiza- 
tion of the collections, 67-69; preservation micro- 
filming, 75; processing activities, 67-69; professional 
activities, 69; reader and reference services, 63, 65, 
116; report, 63-70; services to Congress, 2, 63, 64, 
116; status of collections, 67 

Lazerow, Samuel, x, 27, 28 

Leavitt, Donald L., x 

Lectures: copyright registrations, deposits, and trans- 
fers, 81, 97-99; for lectures delivered at LC see Read- 
ings and lectures 

LeGear, Clara E., xii 

Legislation relating to the Library, 1, 5, 122; appropria- 
tions, 1, 5, 76, 122, 123, 124; copyright, 5, 79, 83; see 
also Tax Reform Act of 1969 

Legislative Indexing Vocabulary, 29, 37 

Legislative Liaison Officer, vii 
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Legislative Reference Service: acquisition statistics, 106; 
appropriations, 76, 122, 123, 124; automation, 37; 
bibliographic services, 36; employment statistics, 121; 
indexing vocabulary, 29, 37; inquiries and research, 2, 
30-35; officers, viii; report, 30-38; services to Con- 
gress, 2, 30-38 

The Legislative Scene: a Descriptive List of Selected 
Newsletters, Journals, and Other Periodical Publica- 
tions Covering Congressional Activities, 36 

Legislative Status Report, 38 

Lembo, Mrs. Rose V., viii 

Lethbridge, Mrs. Mary C., vii 

Levine, Arthur J., viii 

Liberty and Learning, 9 

Librarian, Office of the: employment statistics, 121; 
officers, vii 

Librarian of Congress, vii; address at copyright confer- 
ence, 90; authority given by copyright law, 5; author- 
ity given by the Higher Education Act, 4; ex officio 
chairman, Permanent Committee on Holmes Devise, 
xi; ex officio member, American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Commission, 8; ex officio member, National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science, 6; 
FLC Executive Advisory Committee established by, 
11; remarks on Kraus collection, 43; secretary of Trust 
Fund Board, vi, 103 

Librarian’s Liaison Committees, xiii 

Library of Congress Catalog—Books: Subjects: cumula- 
tion for 1965-69, 14, 27; funds, 132; sales, 112 

Library of Congress Information Bulletin, 2 

Library of Congress Publications in Print, 11, 57 

Library Services Division (LRS), 36; officers, ix 

Library Station in the Capitol, head, x 

Lichtenwanger, William J., x 

Liebaers, Herman, 16 

Lincoln, Abraham: acquisition concerning, 48; papers 
on microfilm and index, 52; see also Alfred Whital 
Stern Collection of Lincolniana 

Lincoln, Robert A., 70 

Lindberg (Otto G.) Foundation, gift fund, 106, 136 

Lindbergh, Charles A., xii 

Linder, Mrs. Dorothy A., viii 

Liszt, Franz, letters, 46 

Lithuania, acquisitions from, 44 

Livingston, Helen E., viii 

Loan Division: automation, 55, 72; officers, x; reader 
and reference services, 56, 116 

Loeffler, Elise Fay, bequest, 136 

London, NPAC center,:14, 15 

Longworth (Nicholas) Foundation, 128 

Lorenz, John G., vii 

Louchheim (Katie and Walter) Fund, 41, 136 

Louisa May Alcott, 57 

Louisiana Colonial Records Project, 52, 136 
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Luce, Clare Boothe, gift fund, 136; papers, 19, 136 
Luce, Henry R., gift fund, 136 
Lunn, Jean, 16 


McCannon, Mrs. Marjorie G., viii 

McCarthy, Stephen A., xiii 

McClellan, Senator John L., 5, 80 

MacConomy, Edward N., Jr., x 

McCormack, John, letters, 46 

McCormick, Adoreen M., vii 

McCracken, William P., Jr., 69 

MacDowell, Edward Alexander, manuscripts, 46 

MacDowell Colony, acquisition of papers, 45 

McFarland, Marvin W., xi 

McGowan, Frank M., ix, 15 

McGraw-Hill, 4, 20 

McGuirl, Mrs. Marlene C., viii, 69 

Machine Readable Catalog Project; see MARC 

McKim (Mrs. W. Duncan) Fund, 76, 103, 130; bequest, 
76, 103, 130 

MacLeish, Archibald, 10; gift, 19 

Maddox, Jerald Curtis, xi 

Madison, James, letters, 46 

Magnus, Mrs. Jennifer M., ix 

Maheux, Roland C., xi 

Malamud, Bernard, gift, 19, 45 

Malin, Mrs. Laura, ix 

Malone, Dumas, xii 

Management Services, Assistant Director, vii, 76 

Mann, Arthur, papers of, 45 

Mansell Information/Publishing, Ltd., 26 

Manuscript Division: acquisitions, 45, 83; automation 
activities, 21; exhibits, 143; officers, x; reader and 
reference services, 58, 116 

Manuscript Section (Desc Cat), 21 

Manuscripts: acquisitions, 18, 43, 45; cataloging, 21; 
foreign copying program, 52, 128, 130, 132; gift 
funds, 130, 136; gifts, 19, 43, 45; LC’s collections, 
additions and total, 105; MARC format, 21, 55; mas- 
ter record of collections, 55; organization and main- 
tenance of the collections, 53; Peter Force papers, 53; 
preservation, 52, 120; see also National Union Catalog 
of Manuscript Collections; Presidents of the United 
States; and Tax Reform Act of 1969 

Map Repair Unit, 50 

Maps: acquisitions, 18, 48; automated cataloging, 54, 
71, 132; copyright registrations, deposits, and trans- 
fers, 81, 97-99; gift funds, 104, 132, 136, 138; LC’s 
collection, additions and total, 50, 105; microfilming, 
$1; organization of the collections, 50, 53, 54; restora- 
tion and repair, 50, 75, 120; see also Geography and 
Map Division 

Maps: A MARC Format, 55 
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MARC, 20, 71; applications in Reference Department, 
54, 55; conversion of retrospective cataloging records, 
13, 20, 29, 72, 132; current cataloging, 20; funds for, 
132, 138; instruction in use of MARC, 72; manuscript 
format, 21, 55, 71; map format, 54, 71; serials format, 
7, 28, 71 

MARC Development Office: chief, ix; establishment and 
functions, 13 

MARC Distribution Service, 3, 71 

MARC Editorial Office, 20; head, ix 

MARC Pilot Project: Final Report, 132 

Marley, S. Branson, Jr., xi 

Marwick, Lawrence, x, 45 

Maryland Historical Society, gift, 43 

Matsumoto, Hisao, ix 

Mearns, David C., xii; gift fund, 106, 136 

Mellon, Paul, gift fund, 106 

Merrill, Maurice H., 64 

Mesches, Arnold, gift, 47 

Metz, Mrs. Jean B., ix 

Mexico, acquisitions concerning, 43 

Micro Photo Corporation, gift, 43 

Microfilm Reading Room, 55; additions to collections, 
42; readers and circulation, 56; supervisor, xi 

Microfilms and microfilming: catalog cards, 78; Congres- 
sional bills, 78; cooperative projects, 43, 52; copyright 
applications, 78, 83; deteriorating books, 75; doctoral 
dissertations, 42; foreign manuscript copying, 52, 128, 
130, 132; government publications, 78; in preserving 
LC’s collections, 49-54, 75, 78, 120; law and legal 
materials, 68, 75; LC’s collections, additions and total, 
42, 43, 105; loans of, 56; Louisiana colonial records, 
52, 136; newspapers and serials, 17, 43, 44, 45, 51, 
130; preservation statistics, 75, 120; Presidential 
papers, 52, 78, 122, 123, 124; reference services, 56; 
register of microform masters, 26, 51; see also Photo- 
duplication Service 

Miller, Dayton C., bequest, 106, 128 

Mongolian State Public Library, exchange arrangements 
with, 18 

Monroe, James, letters, 46 

Monthly Catalog of U.S. Government Publications, 19 

Monthly Checklist of State Publications, 19; 60th anni- 
versary, 10, 13 

Monthly Checklist Section, 19 

Moore, Alvin, Jr., ix 

Moore, Ann Leslie, gift fund, 136 

Moore, Marianne, xii 

Moore, Merrill, papers, 136 

Moore, Waldo H.., viii 

Morgan, Edmund S., 9 

Morris, Gouverneur, papers, 46 

Morris, Richard B., 9 

Morrisey, Mrs. Marlene D., vii 
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Motion Picture Section (P&P): acquisitions, 40; head, 
xi; reader and reference services, 58 

Motion pictures: acquisitions, 19, 40, 48. 106; Ameri- 
can Film Institute, 40, 48, 130; bill to provide for 
national collection, 84; copyright cases, 88; copyright 
registrations, deposits, and transfers, 48, 81, 83, 
97-99; exchanges, 53; film conversion laboratory, 52, 
73; LC’s collections, additions and total, 41, 105; lec- 
ture, 40; organization and maintenance of the collec- 
tions, 52; posters, 48; preservation, 40, 52, 73, 120, 
140; reference services, 58; screenings, 147 

Mumford, L. Quincy vi, vii, xi, 103; see also Librarian of 
Congress 

Mumford, Lewis, xii 

Murdock, James Oliver, 69 

Murphy, Charles S., 64 

Murphy, William D., 69 

Murray, Daniel, collection, 53 

Music: acquisitions, 19, 44, 46, 47; chair, 104; copy- 
right cases, 84, 85, 87, 88, 89; copyright registrations, 
deposits, and transfers, 81, 97-99; gift funds, 76, 103, 
104, 126-138; LC’s collection, additions and total, 
105; lecture, 41; organization and maintenance of the 
collections, 51, 52, 53; preservation, 51, 52; see also 
Concerts; and Recordings 

Music Division: exhibits, 144; lecture, 41; organization 
and preservation activities, 51, 52, 53; reader and 
reference services, 59, 116 

Mussolini, Benito, speech recordings, 47 

Myers, William C., vii 


Nairobi, acquisitions center, 15, 45 

NASA Historical Office, 60 

National Agricultural Library, automation program, 7, 
28 

National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science, 6 

National Directory of Latin Americanists, 54, 73 

National Easter Seal Society, 62 

National Film Collection, 40, 84; gift fund, 130 

National libraries, automation program, 7, 28 

National Library for the Blind, Inc., gift fund, 128 

National Library of Medicine, automation program, 7, 
28 

National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging, 4, 
13, 14-16, 21, 42, 43, 45; ABA resolution, 64; funds, 
6, 122; statistics, 15 

National Referral Center, 54; automation, 73; publica- 
tion, 60 

National Register of Microform Masters, 26, 51 

National Science Foundation, grant, 54 

National Screen Service Company, gift, 48 

National Serials Data Project, 7; funds, 138 
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National Serials Pilot Project, 7, 28 

National Union Catalog, statistics, 25, 26, 110 

National Union Catalog: gift funds, 130, 132; 1969 
cumulation, 27; pre-1956 imprints, 10, 14, 26; sales, 
112 

National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections: gift 
funds, 132; statistics, 110 

National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections, 27, 
53; sales, 112 

National Union Catalog Publication Project, 26; head, ix 

Natural Resources Division (LRS); see Environmental 
Policy Division 

Naval Historical Foundation, gift fund, 136 

Near East, P.L. 480 acquisitions, 17, 45 

Near East Section (Orien): acquisitions, 45; head, x, 45; 
reader and reference services, 58 

Near Eastern and African Law Division, 67, 69; chief, 
viii; 10th anniversary, 63 

Near Eastern Bibliography, consultant, xii 

The Negro in the United States, 57 

Negroes: bibliography, 57; Daniel Murray collection, 53; 
history and literature, 42; newspapers, 43; recordings, 
47 

Nemerov, Howard, xii 

Nepal, P.L. 480 program, 5, 17, 78 

Netherlands, acquisitions from, 15, 43; NPAC program, 
14,15 

New Delhi, P.L. 480 center, 16; microfilming of news- 
papers, 5, 17, 51, 78 

New Serial Titles: 1966-68 cumulation, 14, 28; sales, 
Lia 

Newspaper Reading Room, 50, 74 

Newspapers: acquisitions, 43; Chinese, 138; 18th- 
century collection, 50; LC’s collections, additions and 
total, 50, 105; microfilm and microfilming, 5, 17, 43, 
50, 51, 78, 105, 120 

Newspapers Currently Received & Permanently Re- 
tained in the Library of Congress, 56 

Nichols, Roy F., xii 

Nolan, John L., xii 

Non-GPO Imprints Received in the Library of Congress 
July 1967-December 1969; a Selective Checklist, 13, 
19 

Norway, NPAC program, 14, 15 

NPAC; see National Program for Acquisitions and Cata- 
loging 


Obear, Legare H. B., x 

Oberlaender Trust, 136 

Ogden, Robert F., xii 

O’Hara, Geoffrey, recordings, 46 

Old Dominion Foundation, gift fund, 136 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise, Permanent Committee, 
xi 

Oltman, Florine W., xiii 

One Hundred Years of Creative Photography, exhibit, 
142 

Oral History Association, 21 

Order Division, 18, 42, 68, 83; automation, 18, 72; 
officers, ix 

Organization chart, xiv 

Orientalia Division: acquisitions, 40, 44; Conference on 
Access to Southeast Asian Research Materials, 40; 
exhibits, 40, 144; languages in cataloging, 53; micro- 
filming, 51; officets, x; preservation activities, 51; 
reader and reference services, 57, 116; serials, 53 

Oslo, NPAC center, 14, 15 

Osteen, Mrs. Cicily P., viii 

Outline of the Library of Congress Classification, 2d 
edition, 13, 22 

Overseas Operations Division, 14-17; chief, 15, 16; of- 
ficers, ix 


Pakistan: acquisitions from, 16, 17; newspapers on 
microfilm, 78; P.L. 480 program, 5, 16, 17, 134 

Paperwork Management Section, 77 

Paraguay, party to international copyright convention, 
91 

Paramount Pictures, gift, 19, 48 

Paris, NPAC center, 14; see also France 

Pariseau, Earl J., x 

Pastore, Senator John O., 80 

Payne, Thomas A., ix 

Peabody Museum, recordings received from, 46 

Pell, Senator Claiborne, vi 

“Pembroke Album,” article, 59; exhibit, 7, 142 

Pennell (Joseph) Fund, 128; purchases, 47, 106 

Pennsylvania State Library Association, 62 

Periodical and Government Publication Reading Room, 
50 

Periodicals: copyright registrations, deposits, and trans- 
fers, 81, 97-99; see also Serial Division; Serial Record 
Division; and Serials 

Perry, George E., xi 

Personnel: Assistant Director for, Office of the, vii, 73; 
employment statistics, 121; inservice training, 14, 21, 
22, 23, 73; officers of the Library, vii-xi; reduction in 
force, 14, 15, 56, 59, 73 

Personnel Operations Officer, vii 

Pesticides Documentation Section (Sci), 39 

Peterdi, Gabor, xi 

Pfitzner, Hans, letters, 104 

Phelps, Merwin C., ix 

Phillipps, Sir Thomas, collection, 53 

Photoduplication, consultant, xii 
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Photoduplication Service, 51, 68, 83; officers, vii, 27; 
revolving fund, 106, 138; statistics, 78, 115 

Photographs; see Prints and photographs 

Piccard, Jean and Jeannette, papers, 45 

Pickens, John K., 69 

Pickford, Mary, gift, 48 

Pierce, Norman A.., ix 

Piston, Walter, gift, 19 

Pittsburgh, University of, gift fund, 136 

Placement Officer (Pers), vii 

Poetry: children’s, 57; consultants, 10, 41, 57, 104, 
126, 130; festival, 41, 43, 148; gift and trust funds, 
126, 128, 130, 136; readings, lectures, discussions, and 
dramatic programs, 41, 147 

Poland, acquisitions program, 43 

Poole, Frazer G.., vii, 71 

Popular Names of U.S. Government Reports, 56 

Porter (Henry Kirke) Memorial Fund, 128; lecture, 148 

Position Classification Officer, vii 

Poth, Harry A.., Jr., 69 

Powell, Eugene C., Jr., vii 

Pozzatti, Rudy O., xi 

Preparation Section (Mss), 53; head, x 

Preservation, Assistant Director, Office of the, vii, 50, 
68 

Preservation and care of the collections, 49-54, 75; by 
microfilming, 51, 75, 120; law and legal materials, 68; 
nitrate film, 78, 120; statistics, 120; see also Motion 
pictures 

Preservation Microfilming Office, 51, 75; Officer, vii 

Preservation Research Laboratory, 75, 132 

Presidential Inaugurations, a Selected List of Refer- 
ences, 57 

Presidential Papers Section, head, x 

Presidents of the United States, papers: acquisitions, 18, 
46, 48; appropriations, 76, 122, 123, 124; organizing, 
indexing, and microfilming, 11, 52, 78; see also names 
of Presidents 

Price, John F., xi 

Price, Vincent, gift, 45 

Prints and photographs: acquisitions, 40, 47, 49; catalog 
of prints, 58, 134; conversion of nitrate photographs, 
40, 52, 78; copyright registrations, deposits, and trans- 
fers, 81, 97-99; exhibits, 7, 142, 144; gift and trust 
funds, 104, 126, 134, 136, 138; LC’s collection, addi- 
tions and total, 105; organization and maintenance of 
collections, 52; posters, 48; preservation and repair, 
40, 52, 120; see also Photoduplication Service 

Prints and Photographs Division, 40; exhibits, 7, 142, 
144; officers, x; reader and reference services, 58, 116; 
see also Motion pictures 

Processing and Curatorial Section (P&P), head, xi 

Processing Department: acquisition activities, 13-19, 43; 
automation, 13, 14, 20, 23-25, 27-29; director, 27; 
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employment statistics, 121; exhibit, 143; officers, ix; 
reader and reference services, 25, 26, 116; report, 
13-29; see also Catalog cards; Cataloging; Classifica- 
tion; National Program for Acquisitions and Cata- 
loging; and Public Law 480 Program 

Processing Department Newsletter, 14 

Processing Section (G&M), 53 

Processing Services, Assistant Director, ix; Office of the, 
ix, 23-28 

Public Law 480 Program, 4, 13, 16, 43, 48; acquisition 
statistics, 17, 106; appropriations and other funds, 76, 
122, 123, 124, 134; employment statistics, 121; 
microfilms and microfilming, 17, 78 

Public Printer: deposits of Government publications, 
107; see also Government Printing Office 

Public Reference Section (GR&B), 55, 57; head, x 

Publications Office, 11; Officer, vii 

Publications of the Library, 9; gift funds, 136, 138; list, 
149-154; prizes, 10, 57; sales, 138; see also Biblio- 
graphies 


Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress, 2, 20, 40, 
46, 48, 59, 69; awards, 10 


Rachmaninoff, Sergei, drafts of songs by, 46, 104; 
record collection, 47 

Ransom, Harry H., xi 

Rare Book Division: acquisitions, 48; catalogs, 53; chief, 
xi; exhibits, 144; newspapers transferred to Serial Divi- 
sion, 50; preservation activities, 53; reader and refer- 
ence services, 58, 116 

Rare books, 48; gift fund, 138; preservation and repair, 
54, 120 

Reader and reference services, 2; Law Library, 63, 65; 
Legislative Reference Service, 2, 30-38; Processing 
Department, 25, 26; Reference Department, 55-60; 
statistics, 2, 116 

Reader Service Section (Mss), head, x 

Readings and lectures, 41; gift funds, 126; list, 147; see 
also Lectures 

RECON, 13, 20, 29, 72; funds, 72, 132 

Recorded Sound Section (Mus): acquisitions, 47; head, 
X; preservation activities, 52 

Recording Laboratory: chief engineer, x; revolving fund, 
138 

Recordings: acquisitions, 46; American Indian, 46; folk 
music, 46; gift funds, 130, 136; Latin American poets, 
43; LC’s collection, additions and total, 105; preserva- 
tion, 52, 120; tapes of concerts, 136; see also Talking 
books 

Reference and bibliography, consultant, xii 

Reference and Referral Section (Sci), 60; head, xi 
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Reference Department: acquisition activities, 39, 40, 
42-49, 108; automation activities, 54, 72; conferences 
at LC, 40; employment statistics, 121; exhibits, 8, 
143; literary, dramatic, musical programs, 40; officers, 
X; organization and maintenance of the collections, 
49-54; reader and reference services, 55-62, 116; 
report, 39-62; services to Congress, 56, 57, 58, 60 

Reference Division (Cop), officers, viii 

Reference Section (Mus), head, x 

Reference Section (P&P), head, xi 

Register of Additional Locations, 27 

Register of Copyrights, viii, 82, 90; action against, 84; 
Assistant, viii, 90; Deputy, viii; report, 79-101 

Reimers, Paul R.., vii 

Renstrom, Arthur G., xi 

Rental of space, 77; appropriations, 125 

Research Design: Library Cooperation Planning and 
Action in the Washington, D.C., Metropolitan Area, 12 

Research Resources of Federal Libraries, 12 

Resources Analysis Section (Sci), 59; head, xi 

Restoration; see Preservation and care of the collections 

Richter, Mischa, gift, 47 

Ridley, Elizabeth W., vii 

Ringer, Barbara A.., viii, 90 

Rio de Janeiro, acquisitions center, 43; see also Brazil 

Ristow, Walter W., x 

Rizzuto, Angelo A., estate of, 136 

Roberts, Margaret A., bequest, 128 

Roberts, Matt T., vii 

Robinson, James W., viii 

Robinson, Lawrence §S., vii 

Rohlf, Robert H., 71 

Roland, Barbara J., ix 

Rome Convention on Neighboring Rights, 91 

Roosevelt, Kermit, papers, 45 

Roosevelt, Theodore, papers, 52 

Rosenwald (Lessing J.) Collection, gift fund, 48, 107, 
136 

Rossiter, William W., vii 

Roster of Federal Libraries, 12 

Rumania, acquisitions program, 43 

Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church, archives, 124 

Rutland, Robert A., vii 


Sanborn, Herbert J., vii 

Sanford, Alexandra, gift, 42 

Sao Paulo, Biblioteca Municipal, 43 

Sarle, Rodney G., ix 

Saxon, Charles, gift, 47 

Scala (Norman P.) Memorial Fund, 107, 128 
Scandinavia, NPAC Program, 15; see also Oslo 
Schaaf, Robert W., x 

Schanck, Peter C., 69 
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Schild, Marion, ix 

Schuman, William, gift, 19 

Schwegmann, George A., Jr., 26 

Schwengel, Representative Fred, vi 

Science and technology: accessions lists, 55; acquisi- 
tions, 49; classification, 22; manuscripts, 45 

Science and Technology Automated Research Task, 55 

Science and Technology Division: automation activities, 
54, 55; exhibits, 144; officers, xi; reader and reference 
services, 2, 59, 116 

Science Policy Research Division (LRS), 35; officers, ix 

Scott, Edith, ix 

Scott, Frederick L., viii 

Second International Congress on Southeast European 
Studies, 44 

Security Officer, Deputy Personnel, vii 

Seeing Eye, Inc., gift fund, 138 

Seidner, Leon W., vii 

Seitz, Frederick, xiii 

Selection Office, officers, ix 

Senior Specialists Division (LRS), 35; chief, ix 

Serial Division: acquisition activities, 42; newspapers 
and serials on microfilm, 43, 50, 51; officers, xi; pre- 
servation activities, 52; reader and reference services, 
56, 74, 116; relocation, 50, 74, 75; statistics, 50 

Serial Record Division, 14, 21, 27, 50; automation activ- 
ities, 27, 28; cataloging instruction, 23; classification 
of legal materials, 68; microform reporting system, 54; 
officers, x, 27, 28 

Serials: acquisitions, 42, 45, 49, 53; automation, 7, 28, 
138; cataloging, 7, 27; copyright case, 86; microfilms 
and microfilming, 43, 54, 120; organization of the col- 
lections, 50, 74; preservation, 120; statistics, 50, 109 

Service Division (Cop), 83; officers, viii 

Sesquicentennial of Alabama’s Statehood, exhibit, 142; 
catalog, 10 

Severn, James A., Jr., vii 

Shared Cataloging Division, 21, 42; instruction program 
for, 23; officers, ix; see also National Program for 
Acquisitions and Cataloging 

Sheldon, Charles S., II, ix 

Shelflist and shelflisting, law and legal materials, 67, 68 

Sherrod, John, 11 

Shirley, Robert V., viii 

Sipkov, Ivan, viii, 69 

Slavic and Central European Division: acquisition activi- 
ties, 43; officers, xi, 44; reader and reference services, 
57, 116 

Slavic collections, acquisitions, 43, 44, 104, 126 

Slavic Room, head, xi 

Smith, Russell M., x 

Smith, William Jay, xii, 41 

Smithsonian Institution, Traveling Exhibition Scrvice, 
145 
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Sobiloff, Hyman J., gift fund, 107, 136 

Social Science Research Council, gift fund, 138 

Society of Washington Printmakers, gift, 47 

Sonneck, Oscar G., bequest, 138 

Sonneck Memorial Fund, 128, 130 

Sourian, Edward, 67 

South Africa, NPAC program, 15 

South Carolina, exhibit, 8, 143 

South Korea, acquisitions from, 44 

Southeast Asia languages, 21, 53 

Southeast Asia Subject Catalog, 134 

Southern Asia Section (Orien), 45; head, x 

Space management, 73-75 

Spalding, C. Sumner, ix, 16 

Special Assistant to the Librarian, vii 

Special Bibliographies Section (Sci), 39, 59 

Special Reference Section (LRS), 36 

Special Reserve Fund, 18, 46 

Spivacke, Harold, x 

Spinka, Matthew, collection, 44 

Spofford, Ainsworth R., 79, 82 

Stack and Reader Division, 42, 55, 116; officers, xi 

Stafford, William, xii 

Stambler (Benedict) Collection of Recorded Judaica, 47 

START, 55 

State, U.S. Department of, cooperation with LC, 17, 18 

State Documents Section (E&G), 19 

State publications: acquisitions, 19, 107; study of, 12 

Steig, William, 47 

Stein, Harry N., viii 

Stern, William B., 69 

Stern (Alfred Whital) Memorial Fund, 48, 107, 128 

Stevens, James L., ix 
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Whitman, Walt, collection, 2, 46, 107; consultant for 
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also entries beginning with Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


The President of the Senate: 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


SIR: 


As required by law, I have the honor to submit a report on the 
Library of Congress, including the Copyright Office, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970. Four issues of the supplement, published for the 
convenience of the public as the Quarterly Journal of the Library of 
Congress, and a copy of the annual report of the Library of Congress 
Trust Fund Board accompany the report. 


L. Quincy Mumford 
Librarian of Congress 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Washington, D.C. 























































































































INTRODUCTION of the Librarian’s report for a year that 


opened with the landing of the first man on the moon and closed with passage of 
the act extending the vote to Americans between 18 and 21—both landmarks in 
different areas—is no easy task. The year also marked the end of one decade and the 
beginning of another. Any notable event, whether it be in time, or in exploration, 
or in the political process, must suggest consideration of the changes in thinking 
that stem from new knowledge or, equally important, the lack of change that 
proves the validity of ideas proposed long since. Man standing on the moon can 
smile at the ancient Hindus who believed that the world was supported by a turtle 
swimming in a sea of milk but agree with Copernicus that the earth, indeed, 
revolves around the sun. 

This report does not survey a world, only a library. Nor is it written from so 
distant a vantage as the moon. Some perspective can be gained, however, by viewing 
fiscal 1970 with the report for fiscal 1960 in hand, an exercise that leads one to 
Alphonse Karr’s conclusion: “Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose.” 

For example, 10 years ago, I wrote: “A major concern continued to be that of 
finding space in the two buildings to accommodate the growing collections.” | 
added on a somewhat brighter note: “Ultimate relief was seen with the enactment 
of Public Law 86-469, approved May 14, 1960, authorizing a third building for the 
Library, and with the inclusion in the appropriations for fiscal 1961 .. . of the sum 
of $75,000 ‘to enable the Architect of the Capitol, under the direction of the Joint 
Committee on the Library to prepare preliminary plans and estimates of cost’ of 
such a building.” As a relief measure, the same appropriations bill made welcome 
provision for the Library to rent 62,500 square feet of space elsewhere. 

Although man succeeded in conquering outer space during the decade, inner 
space continued to be “a major concern” for the Library. At the close of fiscal 
1970, its operations and collections occupied, in addition to the Main Building and 
the Annex, 522,620 square feet of space in 11 locations—four in the District of 
Columbia, two in Maryland, four in Virginia, and one in Ohio. Congress, recog- 
nizing that rising building costs had rendered the $75 million ceiling authorized by 
Public Law 89-260 for construction of the third building inadequate, increased the 
amount to $90 million and released an appropriation of $2,800,000 for final plans 
and specifications. Funds amounting to $15,610,000 for excavation and foundation 
work and for ordering exterior masonry were included in the originai 1970 budget 
request for the Architect of the Capitol. Deferred in fiscal 1970, the funds, again 
included in the fiscal 1971 appropriation request of the Architect, were approved 
on August 18,1970. 

The growing collections, for whose housing the 1960 report was justly concerned, 
did not cease to grow for lack of space to accommodate them. On the contrary, the 
38,995,221 pieces reported in 1960 increased by 57 percent to 61,317,142 in 
1970, a growth that is heartening to the Nation’s scholars and heartening but also a 
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cause of dismay to the members of the Library staff, who rejoice in the expanding 
resources for reference and research while staggering under the responsibility of 
finding a place to put them. 

Many magnificent gifts have been made to the Nation’s Library during the past 
decade. The past year has also been rich in gifts of money, manuscripts, books, and 
personal papers. Some of these are mentioned in chapters of this report. The 
Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress and the Library of Congress Informa- 
tion Bulletin describe others. Because the Library and those who use its resources 
are grateful to all the donors who enrich its collections or services, the Librarian of 
Congress hestitates to mention a few when it is impossible to list all. As illustra- 
tions, however, I might point to the gift of 162 manuscripts relating to the history 
and culture of the colonial period of Spanish America, given by Hans P. Kraus, the 
most important acquisition of Hispanic materials since the receipt of the Harkness 
Collection in 1929. Or I might call attention to the establishment of the Lenore B. 
and Charles E. Feinberg Fund at the Library of Congress for the acquisition of 
books, manuscripts, and other materials by and about Walt Whitman and other 
American writers. Mr. and Mrs. Feinberg intend to make yearly additions to the 
fund, to which others interested in the same purpose may also contribute. This 
fund will permit the Library to add to its holdings of Walt Whitman materials, the 
largest segment of which is the Charles F. Feinberg Collection. Title to this collec- 
tion is passing to the Library over the years through the generosity of anonymous 
donors. A new endowment, this one for the support of music for violin and piano, 
is the McKim Fund in the Library of Congress. Established by a bequest by the late 
Mrs. W. Duncan McKim, it will support both the composition and performance of 
violin and piano duos as well as related activities. A list of the gift and trust funds is 
given in the appendixes. 

That the Library’s collections are needed and appreciated can be seen by their 
use. During fiscal 1960 the Legislative Reference Service, the department of the 
Library charged with the primary responsibility for serving the Congress, answered 
some 81,000 inquiries—a record number in its history to that point. In 1970 that 
record-breaking figure had more than doubled, jumping to 171,202. 

With 1970 headlines in mind, some of the interests of Congress and of other 
Library users in 1960 have special significance today. Congress was inquiring about 
civil rights and election laws, mass transportation, housing and urban renewal, 
coal-mine safety, pollution of air and water, soil and water conservation, drug 
advertisements, the outlook in the Near and Middle East, the Arab boycott of 
Israel, chemical-biological-radiological warfare in relation to disarmament, and 
home rule for the District of Columbia. The Science and Technology Division 
cooperated with the Legislative Reference Service in preparing reports on space 
exploration and national affairs and on the U.S. weather-satellite program. There 
was general interest in the Orient and in the Soviet Union. This is, of course, a 
superficial skimming of user interests. It shows, however, when compared to the 
pages of this report that indeed, the more things change, the more they remain the 
same. There were reflections 10 years ago of the universal approach to domestic 
problems, the desire to find out how other countries deal with specific questions, 
which is commented on in the following chapters as characteristic of today’s inquir- 
ies. The Law Library, in particular, stresses Congressional interest in comparing the 
approaches of other nations to issues that confront us. 

Borrowers’ interests varied little from the previous year; first in demand were the 
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social sciences, followed by language and literature, science, and history. Readers 
used 2,421,720 volumes in the Library during fiscal 1970, and Congressional 
offices, agencies of the Government, libraries outside the Washington area, and 
other authorized borrowers used 257,438 volumes outside the buildings. 

Direct reference services given during fiscal 1970 in person, by telephone, and 
through correspondence totaled 1,103,452. It is interesting to note the increase in 
telephone requests. Ten years ago the annual total was 292,000; for 1970 it was 
480,000. Growing use of the telephone over these 10 years is, of course, not limited 
to libraries and their users. The demand for speed in transmitting information is 
characteristic of the age. Ten years ago, the Library’s service was improved by 
installing 100 more lines on the switchboard. Fiscal 1960 was also the first full year 
of operation of the “through-dialing” incoming interdepartmental dial-code system. 
Use of the telephone in reference service was further improved and increased by the 
adoption in fiscal 1965 of the Federal Telecommunications System. The past fiscal 
year saw the replacement of the Library’s 34-year-old telephone switchboard by the 
Centrex system. 

The Division for the Blind estimated that in 1960 it was serving some 67,780 
readers. Congress, in 1966, extended the program to those who are prevented by 
other physical impairments from using conventional printed materials. The division, 
renamed the Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, served an 
estimated 200,000 readers during fiscal 1970. Ten years ago a short paragraph in 
the annual report stated simply: “Based upon an application study of a magnetic- 
tape player system for talking books, a contract was placed for prototypes of such a 
tape player. The results of this contract and others will aid in determining whether 
it is feasible to alter the present type of talking book, which has not undergone any 
basic change in 25 years.” Although the approach envisioned in this first step did 
not prove feasible, the idea of talking books on tape was a sound one, and the 
development of standards for cassettes and players provided a practicable answer. 
Readers of this report will see that during the past fiscal year 9,000 two-speed 
cassette players and 5,000 cassette recorder-players were purchased, 319 cassette 
titles were ordered, and 476 titles were recorded on tape by volunteers. The con- 
ventional talking-book disc has also undergone changes in the past 10 years. The 
33-rpm discs of 1960 have been improved and supplemented by first 16-rpm and 
then 8-rpm records, each step making more reading available in a smaller, lighter, 
easier-to-ship package. Corresponding improvements are continually being made in 
talking-book players, making them lighter to handle and easier to operate. Circula- 
tion of materials to visually handicapped readers totaled 1,952,692 in 1960. In 
1970, this figure had more than trebled, visually and physically handicapped 
readers borrowing 6,228,800 items. 

By its intensive cataloging program the Library of Congress attempts not only to 
gain bibliographic control over its own holdings but also to aid other libraries in 
their cataloging activities. One of its most successful efforts in this direction has 
been the printing and sale of catalog cards. In fiscal 1960, titles cataloged for 
printed cards totaled 87,863; in 1970 that figure had reached 218,714. Cards sold 
in 1960 numbered some 32 million; in 1970, sales had doubled, with more than 64 
million cards sold. There were nearly 10,000 subscribers to the card service in 1960 
and over 30,000 in 1970. As a further extension of its service, the Library, through 
the MARC Distribution Service, has made cataloging data in machine-readable form 
available to other libraries since March 1969. 
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For many years, librarians have hoped to find LC cataloging information printed 
in the books they buy, thus cutting down even further on the time it takes to place 
a title on the shelves. The completion of “a noteworthy experiment” in this area 
ended in March 1960 with the publication of a report on Cataloging in Source. The 
experiment, financed by a grant from the Council on Library Resources, Inc., had 
tested the financial and technical feasibility of cataloging books in advance of 
publication and printing the data in the published volume. The project included, in 
addition to the cataloging phase, a consumer reaction survey of 200 libraries to 
determine the usefulness to them of preprinted cataloging information. According 
to the 1960 report, the Library concluded that it could not justify a permanent, 
full-scale program of Cataloging in Source “in terms of financing, technical con- 
siderations, and utility.” 

But good ideas never die, and times and conditions change. As the chapter on the 
Processing Department in this report points out, preparatory work was done during 
fiscal 1970 to determine the feasibility of a Cataloging in Publication program 
based on a different concept from that of Cataloging in Source. The earlier pro- 
gram, which had as its goal the inclusion in the book of complete LC cataloging, 
preferably in the form of a printed card, required catalogers to work from page 
proof and therefore imposed an extremely tight time schedule. The new program 
envisions cataloging from galley proof and the inclusion in the book of only those 
elements that represent professional cataloging decisions: the main entry, added 
entries, subject headings, and the bibliographic notes made by the cataloger, as well 
as the LC and Dewey Decimal Classification numbers, the LC card number, and the 
International Standard Book Number. Acceptance of such a program by publishers 
and the cataloging time it would require was under investigation at the close of the 
fiscal year by Verner W. Ciapp of the Council on Library Resources. The Associa- 
tion of American Publishers and officials of McGraw-Hill and of Doubleday & 
Company are assisting the Library in these efforts. 

To aid research libraries in their acquisitions efforts as well as in their cataloging, 
the Library, during the last decade, embarked on one of its most ambitious under- 
takings. This was the National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging, authorized 
by Title II-C of the Higher Education Act of 1965, which makes the Librarian of 
Congress responsible for obtaining, insofar as possible, all library materials of value 
to scholarship, cataloging them promptly upon receipt, and distributing biblio- 
graphic information through catalog cards and other means. This has led to the 
shared cataloging program that in fiscal 1970 utilized the bibliographic information 
prepared for the national bibliographies ot 22 countries in preparing cataloging for 
prompt distribution to other libraries. 

Another overseas program of the Library was in the developmental stage in the 
first years of the sixties. Public Law 83-480, as amended in 1958, authorized the 
Librarian of Congress to collect and catalog library materials abroad and to dis- 
tribute these materials to libraries and research centers in this country, using— 
within appropriations made by Congress—foreign currencies available as a result of 
the surplus agricultural commodities distribution program. Extensive plans were 
laid during fiscal 1960 for establishment of acquisitions and cataloging machinery 
in eight selected countries and the sum of $2,811,400, of which $145,200 was to 
be in U.S. dollars, was included in the 1961 budget request for operations during a 
six-month period. After consideration, however, the House Committee on Appro- 
priations found it desirable to defer action pending further developments. In fiscal 
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1962, a pilot program, limited to India, Pakistan, and the United Arab Republic, 
got under way. By the end of the year, almost 400,000 publications had been 
shipped to the participating institutions—11 libraries in the India/Pakistan program 
and 10 in the UAR. At the close of fiscal 1970, in addition to the three countries 
included in the pilot project, there were Public Law 480 programs in Ceylon, Israel, 
Nepal, and Yugoslavia. Publications shipped to participating libraries since the 
beginning of the program totaled 12.7 million. Forty-one libraries, including the 
Library of Congress, were receiving sets of foreign-language publications from one 
or more countries, and libraries in the 50 States plus the District of Columbia were 
receiving a small number of English-language publications printed in Ceylon, India, 
Nepal, and Pakistan. Through the program, preliminary cataloging is done in five 
countries and forwarded to the Library of Congress and other participants, and 
newspapers and official gazettes of India, Pakistan, Nepal, Ceylon, and Indonesia 
are filmed in New Delhi. 

Just after the close of the fiscal year, the Copyright Office marked the centennial 
of the law of July 8, 1870, which provided that “all records and other things 
relating to copyrights and required by law to be preserved, shall be under the 
control of the librarian of Congress.” The hundredth year from this memorable 
date was a busy one, receipts going over the $2 million mark for the second time in 
history. Registrations reached an all-time high. The largest increase was in music 
registrations. Composers were in tune with the times, submitting for registration 
songs about such topics as ecology, miniskirts, heart transplants, and hippies. 

Another year passed without action on a copyright revision bill. With optimism, 
the Register of Copyrights wrote in his report for 1960: “... attention was again 
focused on the need of a general revision of the Copyright Law ... .” Congress in 
1956 had authorized the Copyright Office to undertake studies to be used as a basis 
for formulation of a new law. The studies, completed in fiscal 1960, had been 
favorably received by persons interested in copyright law, the Register said, and 
were not only being used in copyright research but also referred to increasingly in 
court decisions. The subsequent history of copyright law revision has been recorded 
annually in the pages of these reports. This past year the tangled issue of cable 
television could not be unraveled and shortly after the close of fiscal 1970, Senator 
John L. McClellan, chairman of the Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, and 
Copyrights of the Senate Judiciary Committee, announced that the subcommittee 
would seek no further action in the Senate during the session. 

Legislation specifically concerning the Library of Congress is listed in the appen- 
dixes. High in interest during the first six months of the fiscal year was the Legisla- 
tive Branch Appropriations Act, Public Law 91-145. Signed on December 12, 1969, 
the act appropriated $43,856,300 directly to the Library. Through supplemental 
funds for pay raises this figure was increased to $46,957,000. In addition, the sum 
of $4,197,000 was appropriated to the Architect of the Capitol for use on Library 
buildings. It should be noted that Public Law 91-280, enacted later in the year, 
transfers authority to purchase office equipment and furniture for the Library from 
the Architect of the Capitol to the Librarian of Congress. 

When discussing appropriations, it is always a satisfaction to note the amount 
that the Library deposits annually in the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury 
from the sale of cards and technical publications, applied copyright fees, and other 
sources. This past. year the sum came to $8,337,000 or 18 percent of the direct 
appropriations to the Library for fiscal year 1970. 
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Funds for the National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging are included in 
the appropriations for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Public 
Law 91-204, signed March 5, 1970, appropriated $6,737,000 to the Commissioner 
of Education for transfer to the Librarian of Congress. The act made it possible, 
however, for the President to withhold two percent of the total appropriated but 
not more than 15 of any single appropriation. With the addition of supplemental 
funds for pay raises, the sum available for NPAC was $5,811,450. 

Passed before this report was written, the Legislative Branch Appropriations Act 
for fiscal 1971 provided $50,397,000 in direct appropriations to the Library. 

Effects of the Tax Reform Act of 1969, predicted by many libraries, are already 
being felt by the Library of Congress. Under the act, personal papers— 
correspondence, speeches, diaries, manuscripts, compositions, and the like—are 
treated as ordinary income property and not as capital assets, if they are held by 
the one who created them, by the one for whom they were created, or by the one 
who has received them as a gift from the creator. In addition, the tax deduction 
allowed the donor of such ordinary income property is severely limited. As a result, 
many authors, composers, artists, and public figures who formerly enriched the 
libraries of the Nation with gifts of their papers have either discontinued their gifts, 
deferred them, or deposited rather than donated their papers, pending a possible 
change in the law. As this report points out, however, some donors who have 
already established substautial collections of their papers in the Library of Congress 
have continued to add to them. On the other hand, it is significant that not one 
new gift of a manuscript collection was received by the Library from January 1970 
to the close of the fiscal year. The Library’s great collections of papers of statemen, 
scientists, authors, musicians, artists, educators, and other figures form the raw 
material from which our history is reconstructed, strengthened, and embellished. 
The Tax Reform Act threatens to cut off the supply of that material and could well 
result in impoverishing our national heritage. 

By signing S. 1519 (Public Law 91-345) on July 20, 1970, President Nixon 
created the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science, an inde- 
pendent agency within the executive branch. The Librarian of Congress is a member 
ex officio of the Commission. In addition, 14 other members will be appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. Despite some reservations 
about the act, the President said that he looks to the Commission “to seek the 
improvement of America’s knowledge of knowledge, its libraries and information 
centers,” a task he described as “a crucial one, for the continuing health and 
enrichment of our Nation.” 

The coupling of libraries and information science in the Commission’s responsi- 
bilities did not lift a single eyebrow. For some time the two terms have been natural 
companions. Only 10 years earlier, however, a reader searching the annual report 
would have looked in vain for such terms as “computer,” “information systems,” 
“automation,” “machine-readable,” or “data processing.” With perseverance he 
might have come on the entries for “information retrieval, mechanization studies 
on” and “mechanization.” A year earlier, new developments in the field of mecha- 
nized indexing had been investigated with the hope of finding some application to 
the Library’s collection of over 125,000 technical reports. In January 1958 an 
interdepartmental Committee on Mechanized Information Retrieval was established 
to study application of machine methods to the control of the general collections. 
Three major corporations in the computer field offered “to pursue mechanized- 
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system studies” without cost to the Library. The following year, studies received 
from the General Electric Company, Thompson Ramo-Wooldridge, Inc., and the 
International Business Machines Corporation were reviewed by the interdepart- 
mental committee. At a general staff meeting on April 19, 1960, the use of 
mechanical equipment in the Library at the time, the results of the three surveys, 
and the committee’s activities were described. The following year, an information 
systems specialist was appointed. The developments in the past 10 years have been 
reported fully in the Library’s annual reports and other publications, by the library 
and data processing press, and at innumerable conferences, conventions, and insti- 
tutes. The Library’s organizational structure now includes a Technical Processes 
Research Office, a MARC Development Office, a MARC Editorial Office, and an 
Information Systems Office with three subdivisions. Conversation at the Library 
bristles with acronyms—MARC, RECON, LIV, CARDS, IRIS, START, DAMP, 
among others—that denote automation projects. Programs in various stages of study 
and development during fiscal 1970 are outlined in the following chapters. 

One of the important developments of the past decade has been the effort of the 
three national libraries—the National Agricultural Library, the National Library of 
Medicine, and the Library of Congress—to adopt common goals in their automation 
programs. Directed by the U.S. National Libraries Task Force on Automation and 
Other Cooperative Services, established in 1968, groups composed of staff members 
from the three libraries have been active in a variety of technical areas. 

During fiscal 1970 the task force concentrated its attention on the national serials 
problem. After completion by the Library of Congress of the first phase of the 
National Serials Data Project and the compilation and subsequent publication of a 
MARC format for serials, the directors of the three national libraries accepted the 
task force’s recommendation for continued efforts to establish a national serials 
system. As a beginning step, a National Serials Pilot Project was inaugurated in 
September 1969, under the sponsorship of the Association of Research Libraries, 
with funds granted by the National Agricultural Library and with policy guidance 
from the task force. The objective of the pilot project has been to produce, in 
machine-readable form, data about live scientific and technical serials that can be of 
immediate use to the scientific and library communities and that can also serve as a 
basis for continuing investigations of the problems involved in automated control of 
serial literature. Continuation of the project was assured after the close of the fiscal 
year when the three libraries agreed to provide joint financial support. 

Funds were appropriated to the Architect of the Capitol in fiscal 1960 for the 
improvement of exhibit facilities in the Library’s Main Building, and in that year 
the calendar of the Exhibits Officer was studded with meetings with members of 
the Architect’s Office and the staff of the Library’s Buildings and Grounds Division 
to discuss display cases and the design of an information and sales desk. Since that 
time, the Library’s constantly expanding operations have encroached seriously on 
the exhibit areas. New types of equipment have been added in an effort to make 
the greatest possible use of the little space still available for display of materials 
from the national collections. 

With the wealth available in these collections, Library exhibitions can offer an 
infinite variety of subjects to the beholder. Probably the most admired exhibit of 
fiscal 1970 was one of 16th-century chiaroscuro color woodcuts from a collection 
that originally belonged to the Earl of Pembroke. These prints had been protected 
and preserved by the former owner in a large album, acquired by the Library in 
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1918. The album has been taken apart by the staff of the Preservation Office and 
the prints matted, thus making them available for exhibition. The 24th in the series 
of Library exhibitions marking significant anniversaries in the histories of the States 
opened on December 14, 1969, commemorating the sesquicentennial of Alabama’s 
admission as the 22d State of the Union. Nearly 150 items, including rare books, 
broadsides, manuscripts, maps, drawings, newspapers, prints, and photographs, 
illustrated the history and development of the State from its early exploration to 
the early 20th-century. 

Special events at the Library are usually augmented by special exhibits. Examples 
during fiscal 1970 were the displays arranged for the International Poetry Festival 
and for the 10th anniversary of the establishment of the African Section. Among 
the 28 exhibitions in the divisions of the Reference Department, one honored the 
golden anniversary of Richard Rodgers as a Broadway composer and one featured 
the Negro in American history. 

New Library Showcase exhibits centered on the centennial of professional base- 
ball, the mood and life of the city of Bcston 200 years ago, the bicentennial of the 
Boston Massacre, and the tricentennial of the establishment of ‘“‘Charles Town,” the 
first permanent settlement in South Carolina. 

Of the two displays organized and circulated under the Library of Congress 
Traveling Exhibition Service, Preservation Through Documentation was shown at 
six locations and the 21st National Exhibition of Prints at two. The service was 
established last year through a gift from the American Paper Institute. 

In response to 50 requests from museums, libraries, and other public institutions, 
581 pieces were lent from the Library collection for exhibit. In connection with 
several of these loans, attractive and scholarly catalogs were published, for example, 
Art in South Carolina, by the Gibbes Art Gallery, Charleston, and Leonard Baskin, 
by the National Collection of Fine Arts. 

A full list of exhibits is given in the appendixes. 

“The United States was born of rebellion and grew to greatness through revolu- 
tion. No other nation, it is safe to say, has a revolutionary history that is so long or 
so comprehensive, and no other has a record that is so subversive,’ Henry Steele 
Commager wrote a decade ago. Preservation of the priceless documents of our 
national heritage has long been one responsibility of the Library; another is to share 
these documents with all America through an extensive publications and exhibits 
program. Just a decade ago, the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission, of which the 
Librarian of Congress was a member, was climaxing its operations and the Library, 
instead of relaxing, was already deeply involved in the plans for the forthcoming 
four-year observance of the Civil War Centennial. With a seeming disregard for 
chronology, the Library now is just as deeply involved in plans for the Bicentennial 
of the American Revolution and the Librarian of Congress is an ex officio member 
of the President’s American Revolution Bicentennial Commission. Interestingly 
enough, the public does not yet share this anticipation of the 200th anniversary of 
the Nation’s violent birth with the same intensity. Although reader interest in the 
Centennial of the Civil War was strongly evidenced in 1960 by reference requests, 
inquiries about the American Revolution in 1970 are not common enough to merit 
special mention in Reference Department reports. Nevertheless, reflection on our 
national beginnings has never been more timely than it is today. 

Last year’s report announced the appointment of a staff of professional historians 
for the American Revolution Bicentennial Office, established under the direction of 
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the Assistant Librarian. For guidance in organizing a balanced Bicentennial pro- 
gram, I appointed an advisory committee of recognized scholars of the Revolution- 
ary era, which brought together the diverse talents and insights of John R. Alden, 
James B. Duke professor of history, Duke University; Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., Librar- 


ian of the American Philosophical Society; Julian P. Boyd, editor of The Papers of 


Thomas Jefferson; Lyman H. Butterfield, editor of The Adams Papers; Jack P. 
Greene, professor of history, Johns Hopkins University; Aubrey C. Land, research 
professor of history, University of Georgia; Merrill Jensen, Vilas research professor 
of history, University of Wisconsin; Adrienne Koch, professor of history, University 
of Maryland; Edmund S. Morgan, Sterling professor of history, Yale University; and 
Richard B. Morris, Gouverneur Morris professor of history at Columbia University. 

This committee held its first meeting at the Library on January 12, 1970, with 
members of the Library staff. A major element of the Bicentennial program is the 
compilation and publication of guides and bibliographies describing the Library’s 
incomparable resources for the study of the American Revolution. One of the most 
important of these will be a guide to manuscript sources. The advisory committee 
emphasized the importance of this endeavor in a resolution urging the several States 
to model a manuscript guide series after the Library’s format. The resolution has 
been endorsed by the national Bicentennial Commission and leading historical and 
archival societies. One of the endorsing bodies, the American Association for State 
and Local History, is establishing its own Bicentennial program and has pledged its 
cooperation in implementing the resolution among member organizations. The 
committee also endorsed a proposal that the Library undertake to collect, edit, and 
publish the letters not included in Edmund C. Burnett’s eight-volume edition of the 
Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, published between 1921 and 1936 
by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

Through a substantial grant from the Cafritz Foundation the Library’s proposal 
for a five-year series of symposia for discussion of the key issues of the American 
Revolution and its relationship to subsequent world history will become a reality. 
The grant will make it possible for the Library not only to present scholars of 
international renown but also to publish papers of the symposia. 

Many of the Library’s programs were outlined in a report describing plans of the 
various Federal agencies for observance of the Bicentennial, which was delivered to 
the President on July 4, 1970. The Library’s segment of the report was issued 
separately for limited distribution in a brochure. Its title, Liberty and Learning, was 
taken from James Madison’s remarks in 1822 concerning “establishments for the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge” in a free republic. “What spectacle can 
be more edifying or more seasonable, than that of Liberty & Learning, each leaning 
on the other for their mutual & surest support?” the fourth President asked. His 
words, which will form the motif for the James Madison Memorial Building, also 
provide a solid rationale for the Library’s Bicentennial programs. 

Important reflections of the Library’s collections and services are its publications. 
Offering readers, scholars, professors, students, collectors, scientists, librarians and 
library users, and many others knowledge of the national collections, vicarious 
participation in the Library’s cultural activities, and the benefits of its processing, 
bibliographic, and reference services, the Library’s publications are essential to the 
widest possible extension of its services. 

One fruit of the Bicentennial program, for example, was the first of the Library’s 
American Revolution facsimiles, a reproduction in color of Paul Revere’s engraving 
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of the Boston Massacre, 1770, accompanied by a background essay. The exhibition 
observing the sesquicentennial of Alabama’s statehood was accompanied by a 
74-page catalog, heavily illustrated. The International Poetry Festival was marked 
by a special issue of the Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress, featuring a 
collection of poems by the Library’s Consultants in Poetry in English from 1937 to 
1970. Archibald MacLeish, poet and former Librarian of Congress, wrote his poem 
“In and Come In” especially for this issue. The 10th anniversary of the African 
Section prompted another special issue of the Quarterly Journal in July, this one 
centering on Africana in the Library. 

Three LC publications received awards in the seventh annual Government Publi- 
cations Contest, sponsored by the Federal Editors Association. First place in the 
category for popular publications of 50 pages or more printed in one color, was 
taken by the Alabama catalog, third place by Children and Poetry. The October 
1969 issue of the Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress won first place in 
the category for popular magazines printed in one color, the fourth time in five 
years that the Journal has received an award from FEA for general appearance and 
editorial excellence, including Best of Show in 1967. 

Because of the loss of transferred funds, the World List of Future International 
Meetings ceased publication with the September-October 1969 issue. The monthly 
Calendar of Events in the Library of Congress welcomed the seventies by appearing 
in a new format in January. The Monthly Checklist of State Publications, in honor 
of its 60th birthday, also adopted a new format. Far from settling down to a quiet 
old age, it flaunted a bright blue cover on the anniversary issue in December 1969 
and, with 2,978 entries, more than trebled the 942 listed in the golden anniversary 
issue of 1959. 

In one of his letters Lord Chesterfield writes that ““The more one works, the more 
willing one is to work.” His sentiment must be shared by the staff compiling the 
National Union Catalog: Pre-1956 Imprints, who took long enough on April 24, 
1970, to celebrate the dispatch to the printer of the hundredth volume of this 
monumental work, before returning to the preparation of the remaining 485-plus 
volumes. This is the Library’s—indeed, perhaps the world’s—largest single biblio- 
graphic venture to date and has been hailed as “a major source of knowledge for the 
whole world of learning.” Already its value to other libraries has been acknowl- 
edged. One subscriber declared that the catalog was “Heaven-sent for cataloging a 
lot of odd and obscure books.” Martha Shepard, Director of the Reference Branch 
of the National Library of Canada, in her review in the Canadian Library Journal, 
wrote: “The Library of Congress and the staff involved in the editorial work of the 
Catalog are to be congratulated, and librarians and bibliographers all over the world 
owe them a debt which it is impossible to assess or repay.” 

New technologies have created greater changes in printing in these past 10 years 
than in any other time since man began the attempt to reproduce his thoughts in 
multiple copies. The techniques hold the promise of reducing the labor and time 
that go into many of the Library’s cumulative publications and of improving the 
timeliness of revised and updated editions. These goals are not reached overnight. 
Much study and effort must be expended before the switch is flipped and the data 
begin to appear with miraculous speed in alphanumeric characters. The seventh 
edition of Subject Headings Used in the Dictionary Catalogs of the Library of 
Congress, produced in cooperation with the Government Printing Office on the 
Linofilm, was delivered from the Government Printing Office in October 1966. 
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Experimental work on it had begun in June 1963. Congress granted funds for its 
production in fiscal 1965 and keyboarding of the copy began in October 1964. 
Since January 1966 the supplements to the seventh edition have also been com- 
posed on the Linofilm. Composition of the eighth edition will be on the Linotron, a 
further advancement. The three-volume /ndex to the Theodore Roosevelt Papers, 
the first in the series of indexes to the Presidents’ Papers to be composed on the 
Linotron, and Symbols of American Libraries, the retitled 10th edition of Symbols 
Used in the National Union Catalog of the Library of Congress, also composed on 


the Linotron, appeared in fiscal 1970. Conversion to the Linotron of the Digest of 


Public General Bills, the National Referral Center’s directories of information 
resources, and certain publications of the Hispanic Foundation are expected to be 
the next to follow suit. 

“Most noteworthy of the Library’s ...new publications was the 1,193-page A 
Guide to the Study of the United States of America,”’ declared the annual report 
for 1960 with evident pride. That pride was well founded for close to 26,500 copies 
have been sold since its publication. Compilation of a supplement with 2,943 
entries, covering the years 1956 through 1965, was completed during fiscal 1970. 
Publication is scheduled for calendar 1972. 

It is difficult to measure the reduction of thought to print and paper. Manuscript 
pages—the raw material for this process—came into the Publications Office at the 
rate of 100 pages a week during the past fiscal year. Some of these pages reached 
the market in serials. Others appeared in monographs, which ranged from American 
Doctoral Dissertations on the Arab World, 1883-1968, to The Sousa Band; a 
Discography, from Children & Poetry to Presidential Inaugurations, from Directory 
of Information Resources in the United States: General Toxicology to Folklore of 
the North American Indians, from The Negro in the United States to Newspapers 
Currently Received and Permanently Retained in the Library of Congress. The 
increase in the size of the annual edition of Library of Congress Publications in 
Print gives some idea of the growing LC publishing program. In 1960 it listed 280 
titles; in 1970, 538. Publications issued in the past year are given in the appendixes. 

To achieve better utilization of library resources and facilities, provide more 
effective planning, development, and operation of Federal libraries, and promote 
exchange of experience, skill, and resources, the Federal Library Committee was 
established in 1965 by the Library of Congress and the Bureau of the Budget with 
headquarters at the Library. The 12 permanent members of the committee repre- 
sent the three national libraries and the executive departments. The six remaining 
members represent independent agencies and are elected every two years on a 
rotating basis. There are five official observers and guest observers are appointed 
from time to time. 

Upon the retirement of Paul Howard from the Library in February 1970, Frank 
Kurt Cylke became executive secretary. An Executive Advisory Committee, estab- 
lished by the Librarian of Congress and charged with the responsibility of develop- 
ing policy recommendations regarding program planning and the acquisition and 
allocation of fiscal resources, met for the first time in May 1970. It consists of 
seven members, four serving for one year and three for two years. John Sherrod, 
Director of the National Agricultural Library, is chairman through June 1971. 

Among achievements during fiscal 1970 were two conferences with themes 
pertinent to Federal library needs: a Federal Information Resources Conference 
cosponsored by the Committee on Scientific and Technical Information (COSAT1) 
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Task Group o.. Library Programs, March 26-27, 1970, and the American Society 
for Information Science’s Innovation in Communications Conference, April 9-10, 
1970. A Federal Library Advisory Service (FLAS) was developed to provide neces- 
sary one-time, no-cost, impartial library overviews. As a first step in the coordina- 
tion of Federal library and information sciences research funding activities, the 
Indiana University Research Center for Library and Information Science (RCLIS) 
was awarded an $83,843 contract by the U.S. Army, Office Chief of Engineers, 
TISA Project, to “prepare a state-of-the-art study which will identify all current 
Federal library research and evaluate it as to its objectives.” 

Designed by the Subcommittee on Statistical Programs and the Executive Secre- 
tary, the National Plan for Federal Library Statistics was cleared by the Office of 
Management and Budget on June 26, 1970. The plan will be tested during fiscal 
year 1970 and formally implemented during fiscal year 1972. 

On the recommendation of the Federal Library Committee, a project to develop 
a research design for a comprehensive study of the use, bibliographic control, and 
distribution of U.S. Federal, State, and local government publications was made 
possible by a grant of $6,704 from the U.S. Office of Education. The study was 
being pursued by the Indiana University Foundation at the close of the fiscal year. 

A grant from the ERIC Clearinghouse for Library and Information Sciences 
(CLIS) to publish 4,200 copies of a revised and updated Roster of Federal Libraries 
and 4,000 copies of Research Resources of Federal Libraries was received on March 
12, 1970. A month later, on April 15, 1970, ERIC/CLIS authorized the publication 
of 5,000 copies of Research Design: Library Cooperation Planning and Action in 
the Washington, D.C., Metropolitan Area. 

These reflections on the last decade and more specifically the last fiscal year 
opened with a reference to the seeming anomaly that although constantly changing, 
things remain the same. Historians, studying eras, nations, and movements, know 
this. Parents see it in their children and in themselves. And the Librarian of Con- 
gress, considering the changing permanence (or permanent change) of the Library’s 
activities, sees it even more vividly in the staff responsible for those activities. That 
the Library of Congress from its beginning has had a zealous and generous staff 
cannot be argued. The Library has also had a lively, interested, and interesting staff, 
a staff with courage, originality, a willingness to work, and a determination to make 
it work—no matter what that particular “it” may be, from publication of a 600- 
volume catalog to the establishment of a worldwide acquisitions program, from 
application of computer technology to the Library’s many complex routines to 
preservation of brittle books, from locating and serving the Nation’s blind and 
physically handicapped readers to indexing and filming thousands of manuscripts. 
During the last 10 years the Library has lost valued and valuable staff members. But 
also over the same 10 years, it has gained others of talent and promise who will add 
further luster to the Library’s tradition of service. Most comforting of all is the 
realization that no one is ever completely replaced. The special contributions that 
each one makes are his own. His successors will do the job and do it well but in a 
different way, which is good. 

Ten years ago, I concluded the introduction to the annual report by saying: 

“The Library of Congress, like many public institutions, is the lengthened shadow 
of those individuals who carry on its operations. The measure of their collective 
talents, and of their working together effectively, is the measure of the Library’s 
accomplishment . .. . To this the pages that follow bear witness.” 


PROCESSING at the Library of 


Congress is the primary responsibility of 1,700 
employees in a department organized into 17 
divisions and offices and an equal number of 
overseas centers. This short 10-letter word 
denotes the many activities needed to acquire 
books and other materials for the Library’s col- 
lections, to catalog, classify, and otherwise pre- 
pare them for use by the scholar; to administer 
the National Program for Acquisitions and Cata- 
loging and the Public Law 480 Program; to 
produce and distribute catalog cards for libraries 
across the Nation; to prepare book catalogs and 
accessions lists for publication; to maintain and 
develop the Library of Congress and the Dewey 
Decimal classification schemes; and to conduct 
research in areas for which the Department is 
responsible. Toward the close of the fiscal year, 
this last responsibility was expanded with the 
establishment of the MARC Development Office 
in the Processing Department. The office, headed 
by Mrs. Henriette D. Avram, will be charged with 
the development and implementation of systems 
for recording cataloging data in machine-readable 
form; for using those records to produce book 
catalogs, special listings, and other printed out- 
put; and for developing applications of these 
records to internal bibliographical controls. 

During fiscal year 1970 the Department’s 
accomplishments included: 


@ Direction of the NPAC office in Vienna trans- 
ferred to local personnel, making it the fifth 
shared cataloging center so operated. 


Chapter 

















@ Procurement for other American libraries, 
through the Public Law 480 Program, of over 
1,400,000 publications from Ceylon, India, 
Israel, Nepal, Pakistan, the United Arab Repub- 
lic, and Yugoslavia. 


@ Purchase of some 900,000 pieces for the 
Library’s collections. 


®@ Centralization of all activities involving the 
acquisition and distribution of U.S. Government 
publications in a new Federal Documents Sec- 
tion. 


@ Preparation of printer’s copy for Non-GPO 
Imprints Received in the Library of Congress 
July 1967—December 1969. 


© Completion of the 60th year of publication of 
the Monthly Checklist of State Publications. 


@ Acquisition through nonpurchase sources of 
over 5 million items for subsequent screening by 
the Library’s selection staff. 


@ Establishment of 
Office. 


the MARC Development 


@ Investigation of the feasibility of a permanent 
Cataloging in Publication program. 


@ Addition of nearly 60,000 current titles to the 
MARC data base. 


@ Conversion to machine-readable form, through 
a pilot project, of older cataloging data. 
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@ Arrangement for publication by the American 
Library Association of all romanization tables 
approved by the ALA and the Library of Con- 
gress. 


©@ Compilation of an expanded second edition of 
the Outline of the Library of Congress Classifica- 
tion, a revised fourth edition of Class N (Fine 
Arts), and an extensive outline of Class K (Law) 
for publication in fiscal 1971. 


@ Addition of courses on subject cataloging and 
serials cataloging to the Library’s instruction pro- 
gram. 


@ Completion of editorial work on the 18th 
edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification. 


@ Improved service to card subscribers, added 
space for card stock, and sale of over 64 million 
cards. 


@ Expansion of the 15-million-card Main Catalog 
into larger quarters. 


@ Growth of the Library’s general catalogs by 
1,600,000 cards. 


@ Editing of over 900,000 entries for the 
National Union Catalog: Pre-1956 Imprints. 


@ Preparation of one-third of the camera copy 
for the 42-volume quinquennial (1965-69) cumu- 
lation of the Library of Congress Catalog— 
Books: Subjects. 


®@ Recording of 1,400,000 serial issues in the 
Library’s Serial Record. 


@ Publication of the three-year (1966-68) cumu- 
lation of New Serial Titles. 


@ Research into the technical processes involved 
in bibliographical control. 


@ Appearance, at the edi‘or’s request, in Library 
Resources and Technical Services of an annual 
survey of departmental activities. 


@ Inauguration of the weekly Processing Depart- 
ment Newsletter, compiled by Paul E. Edlund, 
executive officer, as an aid to better communica- 
tion throughout the Department. 
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When it comes to suspense, to those following 
the fate of the National Program for Acquisitions 
and Cataloging, fiscal 1970 surpassed all of 
Pauline’s perils. The level of funding for the pro- 
gram which is supported by appropriations to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for transfer to the Library of Congress, remained 
in doubt until March 1970. With the very real 
possibility that only $4.5 million would be avail- 
able in fiscal 1970, as compared with $5.5 mil- 
lion in the previous year, the Library had to keep 
expenditures within this lower amount without 
endangering the foundations of the program. 
Expansion of the program to other countries was 
deferred, recruitment and training of personnel 
were curtailed, and production imbalances, 
caused in part by the reduction-in-force of NPAC 
employees during the latter part of fiscal 1969, 
went uncorrected. The enactment of Public Law 
91-204, making $5,811,450 available for obliga- 
tion, ended eight months of uncertainty and 
allowed the Library to begin to make up for 
these unavoidable deficiencies. The emphasis 
placed during the year on rapid cataloging and 
the widespread distribution of cataloging data is 
illustrated by the following table. 


NPAC Activities, 1970 











Amount Percentage 
available of total 
Acquisition of library materials $1,046,061 18 
Cataloging and classification $4,416,702 76 
Administration and services $ 348,687 6 
Total $5,811,450 100 





Direction of activities in Vienna was trans- 
ferred to the local staff, bringing the number of 
self-operating shared cataloging centers to five— 
London, The Hague, Paris, Oslo, and Vienna. 
Most of the centers will eventually be operated 
entirely by local personnel, making regular visits 
by Library of Congress staff increasingly import- 
ant. Edmond L. Applebaum, the Assistant Direc- 
tor for Acquisitions and Overseas Operations, 
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inspected the NPAC centers in Florence, Lon- 
don, Oslo, Vienna, and The Hague, while Frank 
M. McGowan, the Chief of the Overseas Opera- 
tions Division, visited those in Wiesbaden, Bel- 
grade, and Tokyo, as well as the regional acquisi- 
tions center in Djakarta. A virtual doubling of 
the number of titles being listed in the Deutsche 
Bibliographie made it possible to reduce the staff 
of the Wiesbaden office by one-third. 

Since January 1970 the State Library in Pre- 
toria has supplied multiple sets of printed cards 
for South African publications. They are sent 
through a bookdealer in Cape Town, where LC’s 
blanket-order selections are noted. The multiple 
sets are airmailed to the Library, where they are 
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used as preliminary catalog cards and are circu- 
lated to the Reference Department’s recommend- 
ing officers, eliminating the need to make 
photographic copies of bibliographic entries in 
the South African National Bibliography. A 
similar arrangement with the National Library of 
Canada effected additional economies. The 
School of Oriental and African Studies of the 
University of London forwarded the first group 
of cataloging data sheets for publications in those 
African languages that the Nairobi center is not 
equipped to handle. The Sudan was added to the 
countries covered by the Nairobi field director, 
who visited, at least once during the year, all the 
areas within his responsibility. 


National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging 





Shared Cataloging Center Activities, 1970 








Bibliography Titles Pieces 
entries sent to the sent to the 
received Library of Congress Library of Congress 

Pe Gio - eae: nf BOE ACE 6,679 1,541 2,916 
er eer een ee ee eee 28,748 9,760 (1) 
France So Me Sara er Bevis aie sk Sw cea Nag tay te ae 17,557 10,067 (1) 
Germany ee ae eee ee ee ee eee 89,201 16,143 17,957 
_, SR ee ae ee ae ee ae ae ee 11,650 8,433 10,137 
WN ie en he Soa a Ge we Sree Meee 28,286 11,405 13,126 
PE, Ss ae ee ee Cae ewe 25,600 5,405 5,917 
ee ee eee eee ee 23,267 8,977 9,744 
TR. 5. owe we ee a ae See 8,595 2,661 3,494 
Wee” @ ees wee Pere ee 239,583 74,392 (1) 





Items Acquired by Regional Acquisitions Center Activities 








Total, Total, 

Purchase Gift Exchange 1970 1969 
An eee eer er er ee 2,744 5,585 14,505 22,834 18,338 
eee ee 11,836 738 11,451 24,025 19,073 
Indonesia 2 149,577 9,500 159,077 190,710 
TOG. « cet meea's 164,577 15,823 25,956 205,936 228,121 





! Information unavailable. 


2 Copies acquired for 11 participants, including the Library of Congress. 
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Distribution of depository sets of Library of 
Congress cards was reduced to 87 NPAC partici- 
pants, a drop of nine, and cards for Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean, and South Asian publications 
were sent only to libraries requesting them. New 
guidelines for acquisitions also helped to cut 
expenditures by eliminating materials of marginal 
value such as calendars, slip laws, promotion leaf- 
lets, correspondence courses, and unrevised 
reprints. 

The UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries, March- 
April and May-June 1970, contains a two-part 
study on shared cataloging, written under con- 
tract with UNESCO, by Herman Liebaers, Direc- 
tor of the Bibliothéque Royale Albert I in 
Brussels and current President of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations. In this 
report Dr. Liebaers describes the program to date 
and evaluates it in international terms. The 
extension of shared cataloging techniques was a 
major topic on the agenda of the International 
Meeting of Cataloging Experts, convened in 
Copenhagen in August 1969 by the IFLA Com- 
mittee on Uniform Cataloguing Rules, immedi- 
ately preceding the general conference of the 
International Federation of Library Associations. 
Working papers by C. Sumner Spalding, LC’s 
Assistant Director for Cataloging; Jean Lunn, 
Director of the Cataloguing Branch of the 
National Library of Canada; and F.G. Kaltwasser, 
Director of the Catalog Division of the Baye- 
rische Staatsbibliothek, were devoted to the sub- 
ject. All those attending the meeting expressed 
their strong support for a further development of 
this system for the international exchange of 
bibliographic information. 

Despite the year’s uncertainties, NPAC con- 
tinued to progress toward its ultimate goals. 
Already, it has had a marked effect on the cata- 
loging costs and procedures of research libraries. 
The amount of Library of Congress cataloging 
produced annually has roughly doubled since the 
inception of the program. In addition, the pro- 
gram has become a significant source for foreign 
acquisitions, greatly enriching the Library’s col- 
lections and strengthening its international bib- 
liographic services. Broader geographic coverage 
and greater speed in cataloging, card printing, 
and card distribution are future goals. 
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Public Law 480 Program 


The problems and rewards of the overseas 
offices vary to a considerable degree. Even if civil 
service regulations did not require it, rotation of 
personnel would be highly desirable, since each 
field director brings his own individual qualities 
to the position and is able to apply fresh solu- 
tions and a new approach. In line with this 
principle, several reassignments were made during 
fiscal 1970. Four of the field directors returned 
to the United States for consultation and leave 
during the year. In the spring of 1970 the Chief 
of the Overseas Operations Division spent five 
weeks visiting seven of the foreign centers, 
including three which are administered under the 
Public Law 480 Program. Discussing problems 
directly with local staff is an invaluable experi- 
ence, greatly appreciated by the participants and 
providing an insight into the difficulties inherent 
in maintaining American programs abroad. 

The office in Karachi moved from rented quar- 
ters in a residential district to the building of the 
American consulate general, where space had 
become available with the transfer of the Amer- 
ican Embassy to the new capital in Islamabad. 
More centrally located for vendors, the new quar- 
ters are also more efficient for mail and com- 
munication services. In the second half of the 
year, the office took over the reviewing and 
printing of Pakistani catalog entries, which had 
formerly been sent to New Delhi for handling. 
This change should expedite the forwarding of 
books and cards to Washington and result in a 
more current Accessions List: Pakistan. This list 
continued to be the subject of praise by its users. 
A Pakistani author and publisher wrote: “We 
cannot help expressing our surprise—and plea- 
sure, too—at the wide range of the selection of 
Pakistani publications both in the state and 
regional languages. This . . . Accessions List gives 
the lie to the anti-U.S. propaganda that the 
Americans are only money-minded.” 

Two members of the staff of the New Delhi 
office visited documents centers in 12 of India’s 
states and union territories and were well 
received. In a total approach to library proce- 
dures and problems, other staff members spent 
three weeks of half-time days working in all areas 
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Publications Acquired for the Library of Congress and Over 300 Other American Libraries 
Through the Public Law 480 Program 
Total, 
Commercial and institutional Government January 1962 
Total, to June 30, 
Country Newspapers Serials Monographs Serials Monographs fiscal 1970 1970 
Ceylon 2,002 6,831 8,262 9,765 586 27,446 82,100 
India 170,181 264,538 128,418 163,265 13,529 739,931 5,772,493 
Israel 4,251 36,428 27,029 15,911 2,528 86,147 1,534,881 
Nepal 8,340 23,173 3,479 873 228 36,093 155,473 
Pakistan 64,293 99 663 19,811 14,110 1,657 199,534 1,483,746 
United Arab 67,940 29,356 44,294 13,442 2,954 157,986 2,011,641 
Republic 
Yugoslavia 55,929 85,519 50,187 191,635 678,134 
Total 372,936 545,508 281,480 217,366 21,482 1,438,772 1 12,710,804 





1 Includes 992,336 pieces from Indonesia acquired July 


of the USIS American library. The microfilming 
laboratory in New Delhi increased its production 
and began filming Indonesian newspapers 
shipped from the acquisitions center in Djakarta. 
At present, 127 newspapers and periodicals and 
42 official gazettes are being filmed by the labo- 
ratory. The Accessions List: India was mailed to 
457 libraries in the United States, 236 in India, 
and 26 in Pakistan. Among the 35 other coun- 
tries receiving it were Colombia, Korea, Sweden, 
and Tanzania. 

At the beginning of the year the Cairo office 
divided its orders between two dealers, one pro- 
viding Egyptian commercial publications, the 
other noncommercial titles and the output of six 
Lebanese, two Syrian, and one Iraqi publisher. 
The acquisition of Lebanese monographs was 
tripled, and the total number of monographs 
acquired increased by 60 percent. The acting 
field director spent one week per month in Cairo, 
but the office continued to suffer from the lack 
of a permanent, full-time administrator. 

During the first years of the joint NPAC and 
Public Law 480 center in Belgrade, there was a 
reservoir of wanted imprints of previous years 
that dealers supplied from their ready stock. Dur- 
ing 1970 this reservoir disappeared. Despite 
blanket-order arrangements, which theoretically 
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1963 through June 1969. 


cover all the Yugoslav republics, current publica- 
tions are difficult to procure. That the number of 
monographs remained at the same level as in the 
previous year is attributable to the sustained 
efforts of the field director. Fully 20 percent of 
the total were obtained as a result of his con- 
tinued scrutiny of all available sources of biblio- 
graphic information, including dealers’ catalogs, 
newspaper advertisements, and personal examina- 
tion of materials in bookstores and at book fairs 
in Belgrade, Sarajevo, Ljubljana, Zagreb, Rijeka, 
and points along the Istrian coast. 

Although at the beginning of the fiscal year it 
was expected that financial considerations would 
force the closing of the center at Tel Aviv before 
June 1970, the Library was informed in October 
that available funds should suffice to carry a 
reduced program through fiscal 1971. 

Without the cooperation and assistance of the 
Department of State, the programs just described 
and many of the other activities reported in this 
section would be impossible. The Department’s 
overseas facilities were invaluable in the establish- 
ment of purchase arrangements and of exchange 
agreements between the Library and foreign 
institutions and in the acquisition of materials 
for the Library in regions where formal procure- 
ment channels are as yet nonexistent. 
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Purchases 


Mechanized control of the Library’s acquisi- 
tions by purchase, a joint long-range effort of the 
Order Division and the Information Systems 
Office, moved significantly nearer its goal. In 
August 1969 the design report for automation of 
the Order Division was completed. The first 
equipment components were ordered, installed, 
and used for program testing and personnel train- 
ing. The experience so gained resulted in some 
changes in basic design. Generalized programs for 
use by other projects and divisions, as well as 
specific programs to execute predefined modules 
of the Order Division system, were then written, 
and schedules for conversion from manual to 
automated operations were prepared and refined. 
To concentrate the maximum effort on programs 
for the initial processing and printing of indi- 
vidual purchase orders, programming for an 
accounting subsystem was postponed until fiscal 
1971. The total system will also serve as a pilot 
project for an automated process file and for 
testing the concept of a central bibliographical 
record developed by each successive step, from 
the recommending of a title to the completion of 
its cataloging and placement on the Library’s 
shelves. 

Among items acquired through the Special 
Reserve Fund, established by Congress as a con- 
tinuing source for “the purchase, when approved 
by the Librarian, of special and unique materials 
for addition to the collection,” were letters and 
manuscripts of 15 Presidents of the United States 
and nine other prominent Americans, including 
Salmon P. Chase, Henry Clay, Edward Everett 
Hale, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Daniel Web- 
ster; a book from the library of Thomas Jeffer- 
son; and a rare tapestry map of New Netherland 
(New York) in 1626. 


Exchanges 


Arrangements for the international exchange 
of sets of official documents are maintained by 
the Library with 107 institutions in more than 
70 countries throughout the world. They were 
established either through executive agreements 
formally concluded by the Department of State 
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or through informal negotiations on the part of 
the Library of Congress. Not all of these arrange- 
ments have functioned satisfactorily, and the 
Exchange and Gift Division has, during the past 
two years, worked toward improving the unpro- 
ductive ones. This effort has been prompted 
both by considerations of good management and 
economy of operation and by the direct request 
of the General Accounting Office, which holds 
that in these exchanges the Library should 
receive publications in equal number or of equal 
value from each recipient of a full or a partial set 
of U.S. Government publications. It is fair to say 
that exchanges of documents work best with 
governments of countries which, like the United 
States, have a centralized government printer and 
a distributing agency empowered to collect and 
dispatch sets of official publications on ex- 
change. Arrangements with countries not in this 
category tend to be ineffective and to require 
constant attention. On the other hand, the 
Library’s own position needs strengthening, since 
a significant and growing number of agencies are 
issuing publications that are not produced 
through the Government Printing Office and, as a 
result, are not available to the Library for 
exchange. 

A more aggressive approach to nonofficial 
exchanges, which was inaugurated by the His- 
panic Exchange Section and later extended to 
other sections, affected existing agreements and 
also reactivated dormant ones. To established 
partners with the same subject interests, the sec- 
tion sent a list of available exchange materials in 
that subject area, accompanied by a covering 
letter. The first group of 274 letters covered 12 
subject areas. Only institutions that responded 
were retained on the mailing list for future 
offers. Although barely 20 percent of those 
addressed responded to the first letter, returns 
from the second mounted to 65 percent. 

New exchange arrangements with foreign insti- 
tutions made during fiscal 1970 were distributed 
geographically as follows: African-Asian, 149; 
British Commonwealth, 250; European, 53; and 
Hispanic, 29. Among them were exchanges with 
the Mongolian State Public Library and the 
National Library of Albania. 

The Federal Documents Section was estab- 
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lished in March 1970 to bring together all activi- 
ties within the Exchange and Gift Division 
involving the acquisition and distribution of U.S. 
Government publications. The new section con- 
tinued the work of the former U.S. Government 
Publications Bibliographic Project by acquiring 
60,600 non-GPO imprints for the Library. It also 
sent copies of 1,864 titles to the Government 
Printing Office for possible inclusion in the 
Monthly Catalog of U.S. Government Publica- 
tions. Of these, 92 percent were selected for list- 
ing, 5.7 percent were returned as duplicates of 
publications received from other sources, and 
only 2.3 percent were rejected as out of scope. 
Non-GPO Imprints Received in the Library of 
Congress July 1967-December 1969; a Selective 
Checklist, which appeared in September, shortly 
after the close of fiscal 1970, includes entries for 
1,112 monographs and 213 serials together with 
a subject index. Since the checklist includes only 
publications of research and informational value 
for which bibliographical data are not available, 
items that fall within the scope of the Monthly 
Catalog of U.S. Government Publications, Nu- 
clear Science Abstracts, Scientific and Technical 
Aerospace Reports, U.S. Government Research 
and Development Reports, and Research in 
Education, as well as administrative issuances are 
omitted. 

The Monthly Checklist Section became the 
State Documents Section, with responsibility for 
acquiring all State publications for the Library’s 
collections. It continues to compile the Monthly 
Checklist of State Publications whose December 
1969 issue marked the completion of 60 years of 
continuous publication. Begun in January 1910, 
it is—with the exception of the Annual Report of 
the Librarian of Congress, the catalogs of copy- 
right entries, and the bulletins prepared by the 
Copyright Office—the Library’s oldest serial pub- 
lication. A pioneer in its field, it was the first 
current bibliography of the publications of all 
the States. During its six decades the Checklist 
has grown from an initial listing of 3,500 titles to 
over 21,000 entries in volume 60. The publica- 
tion has not only provided bibliographical con- 
trol for the documents listed, but it has also, 
through the acquisition of the publications them- 
selves, made it possible for the Library of Con- 
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gress to assemble a comprehensive collection of 
State documents. The Library has encouraged 
State governments to establish central deposi- 
tories to collect and distribute the publications 
of their respective States. At present 40 States 
have such depositories, almost all of which fur- 
nish documents to the Library of Congress, and 
21 States have enacted laws requiring distribu- 
tion of specified types of publications to the 
Library. Nine States—lowa, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Ohio, South Dakota, and Utah—require by law 
that at least one copy of each State publication 
be sent to the Library of Congress. 


Documents Expediting Project 


This cooperative service, now a unit in the 
Exchange and Gift Division’s Federal Documents 
Section, was established in 1946. Through it 
subscribing libraries receive nondepository U.S. 
Government documents that are otherwise diffi- 
cult to obtain. During the year 140 subscribers in 
44 States were supplied with 256,000 documents 
and these seven new members were added: 
University of Akron, Antioch College, State 
University of New York at Stony Brook, Port- 
land University (Oreg.), San Francisco State Col- 
lege, Wittenberg University, and Wisconsin State 
University (Stevens Point). 


Gifts 


Among gifts received during the year were 
manuscripts and personal papers from Catherine 
Drinker Bowen, the late Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Clare Boothe Luce, Archibald MacLeish, and 
Bernard Malamud. Hans P. Kraus presented a col- 
lection of 162 manuscripts relating to the history 
and culture of Spanish America in the colonial 
period. Gifts of music manuscripts included com- 
positions by Igor Stravinsky, William Schuman, 
Walter Piston, Roy Harris, and Elliott Carter. 
Important collections of motion pictures were 
presented by United Artists Corporation, Hal 
Roach Studios, and Paramount Pictures. From 
these and many other generous donors came 
more than a million individual items. Some of 
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the gifts are described more fully in issues of the 
Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress, 
and many are mentioned in chapter 3. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1969 has considerably 
altered the position of some potential donors to 
the Library’s collections, especially in regard to 
the fair market value of a gift at the time it is 
bestowed. The prospective donor must now con- 
sider his own relationship to the property—as 
creator, inheritor, collector, or dealer—and the 
status of that property because of his relation- 
ship to it. The tax deduction is severely limited if 
the property has the character of ordinary 
income property, as in the case of authors, com- 
posers, and artists. Libraries have already felt the 
results of the legislation in the curtailment of 
gifts of personal papers. 


Cataloging 


Preparatory work was undertaken to determine 
the feasibility of a renewal of Cataloging in 
Source, renamed Cataloging in Publication, 
which proposes the inclusion of LC cataloging 
information in American trade books. Plans were 
laid for the methodologies that might be fol- 
lowed in executing such a program, and the 
resulting increases in processing costs at the 
Library of Congress were estimated. The willing- 
ness of publishers to participate and the probable 
impact on the processing operations of American 
libraries were investigated by Verner W. Clapp, 
Council on Library Resources. Answers to his 
questionnaire to libraries indicated a high level of 
interest in such a program and the expectation 
that for libraries across the Nation it would 
reduce both time and money spent for pro- 
cessing. Work is still under way to determine 
publisher acceptance and the time frame within 
which such cataloging would have to take place. 
The Library is being aided in these efforts by the 
cooperation of the Association of American 
Publishers and by officials of McGraw-Hill and of 
Doubleday & Co. A two-session program meeting 
on Cataloging in Publication was held by the 
Resources and Technical Services Division of the 
American Library Association at the 1970 annual 
conference in Detroit. 
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Machine-Readable Cataloging Copy 


During a year which marked its first anniver- 
sary, the MARC Editorial Office consolidated its 
position as a producer of bibliographic data on 
magnetic tape. With only minor delays the office 
met its responsibility to convert to machine- 
readable form the bibliographic data for all 
English-language monographs currently cataloged 
by the Library of Congress and to distribute this 
information weekly to subscribers. The addition, 
during the year, of 58,794 records to the data 
base brought to 69,880 the total of records pro- 
cessed and distributed since the inauguration of 
the service in March 1969. The average size of 
the tape increased from 850 to 1,200 records per 
week. 

Since a chief concern of the office is the 
quality of its work, new practices were estab- 
lished and old procedures revised to raise the 
level of accuracy. The editing of the MARC rec- 
ords has been abbreviated through the use of 
default indicators. The most commonly occur- 
ring situation for any particular field is assumed 
by the computer program unless overidden by an 
explicit identification tag. In the majority of 
instances the use of a truncated tag suffices. This 
procedure simplifies editing and reduces errors. A 
number of input problems were solved by chang- 
ing from paper-tape typewriters to magnetic-tape 
inscribers. A geographic area code has been incor- 
porated into the MARC format. This seven- 
character code is based on a hierarchical struc- 
ture and is assigned when geographic terms or 
concepts appear in any position in the subject 
heading of a record. It is now possible to gather 
all works on a large aivea, such as California, with- 
out explicitly requesting all possible place names 
within the State. 

With the successful implementation of the cur- 
rent program, the desirability of converting older 
cataloging data was recognized and a feasibility 
study, sponsored by the Council on Library 
Resources, was conducted by the RECON 
(Retrospective Conversion) Working Task Force. 
In its final report, Conversion of Retrospective 
Catalog Records to Machine-Readable Form: a 
Study of the Feasibility of a National Biblio- 
graphic Service, the task force recommended that 
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retrospective conversion should be accomplished 
as a centralized project and that it should be 
tested ‘n an operational situation. These recom- 
mendations led to a grant from the Council on 
Library Resources which made possible the 
establishment in August 1969 of a RECON Pilot 
Project in the Information Systems Office. In 
April 1970 the project was transferred to the 
Processing Department and became the RECON 
Unit of the MARC Editorial Office. The unit is 
converting to the MARC format approximately 
85,000 English-language monographs cataloged 
by the Library during 1968 and 1969 that have 
not been included in the current distribution ser- 
vice. Actual editing of the RECON records began 
in October 1969, and the data base at the end of 
the year totaled 5,431 records with another 
3,000 in the residual (in-process) data base. Since 
the Library of Congress card from which the 
RECON Unit works is compared with the card in 
the Official Catalog before editing takes place, 
the machine records reflect the latest changes 
and additions to the cataloging data. The unit 
continues as a pilot project, devoting a large pro- 
portion of its time to testing new procedures, 
techniques, and devices. 


Descriptive Cataloging 


Owing to increased emphasis on American and 
British imprints, not only was the cataloging of 
English-language titles received during fiscal 1970 
current but arrearages accumulated over previous 
years were reduced as well. The Descriptive 
Cataloging Division also expanded its coverage of 
African languages, cataloging for the first time 
publications in Ganda, lIjo, Nyankole, 
Runijankore-Rutooro, Sechuana, Sisotho, Tebele, 
Thonga, Tonga (Zambesi), and Tshi. Progress 
continued on romanization tables for a number 
of languages: the tables for all languages using 
the Arabic alphabet and for Armenian were 
revised; the table for modern Greek was cor- 
rected and converted to one suitable for roman- 
izing both classical and modern Greek. The 
American Library Association has agreed to 
reproduce in book form all of the romanization 
tables approved by the ALA and the Library of 
Congress. Most of them have previously appeared 
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in Cataloging Service. Thai and Indonesian schol- 
ars, meeting in the Library in August 1969 and 
May 1970, aided in the preparation of revised rules 
for the treatment of names in those languages. 

The Manuscript Section received reports on 
1,760 collections from cooperating institutions, 
49 of them reporting for the first time. Over 
2,100 collections were cataloged. Consultations 
with the Oral History Association concluded in 
an agreement that transcribed interviews would 
be cataloged when 10 or more are grouped 
around a central theme. Conferences with the 
Information Systems Office and the Manuscript 
Division led to the drafting of a MARC format 
suitable for recording catalog entries for manu- 
script collections. 


Shared Cataloging 


During its fourth year, the Shared Cataloging 
Division cataloged 109,019 current titles, an 
increase of eight percent over the previous year. 
A more experienced and efficient staff made this 
record possible despite the cutback in personnel 
at the end of fiscal 1969. All of the filer- 
searchers attended the six-hour course, Basic 
Cataloging for Processing Assistants, which was 
given for their special benefit. As a result, they 
are now equipped to prepare preliminary entries 
for titles published in countries lacking a current 
national bibliography. Because of the signifi- 
cantly different entries resulting from application 
of the Prussian and the Anglo-American catalog- 
ing codes, the German Section found it necessary 
to convert its control file from an arthor to a 
title arrangement. The section also benefited 
from the sharp increase in the number of titles 
listed in the Deutsche Bibliographie. Under the 
NPAC program cooperating libraries report their 
orders for titles published in shared cataloging 
countries for which they find no LC cataloging 
information. Of 143,018 such reports for post- 
1965 titles, 80 percent were already covered by 
printed cards, were in the process of being cata- 
loged, or had already been ordered. The corre- 
sponding figure in the preceding fiscal year was 
77 percent. 

Together, the Descriptive Cataloging, Shared 
Cataloging, and Serial Record Divisions cataloged 
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241,317 titles for printed cards. In addition, the 
Geography and Map Division of the Reference 
Department cataloged 4,717 maps for printed 
cards. 


Subject Cataloging 


In response to numerous requests from law 
libraries, as well as other libraries that are adopt- 
ing the Library of Congress classification, an out- 
line scheme for Class K as a whole was prepared, 
showing the future arrangement of the subclasses 
and the notation for those areas and major politi- 
cal jurisdictions to be represented by combina- 
tions of two or three letters. The assignment of 
the numerical notation must await the develop- 
ment of the classification for the individual juris- 
dictions. Meanwhile, the letters may facilitate a 
provisional shelf arrangement for the publica- 
tions to be classified in Class K and the use of the 
collections pending completion of the schedule. 
The 73-page outline, prepared by Werner B. 
Ellinger, was ready for the printer in August 
1970. A synopsis appeared in the January-March 
1970 L.C. Classification—Additions and Changes 
and was distributed at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Law Libraries in Wash- 
ington in June 1970. The letters KD were 
assigned to British Law in lieu of KE, as origi- 
nally envisaged; a draft of this subclass should be 
completed late in calendar 1971. In February 
1970 work was resumed on the development of 
Subclass KKC for German law. A tentative out- 
line, the first attempt at systematizing the litera- 
ture of this legal system, was issued 17 years ago, 
in 1953. It is anticipated that a rearrangement of 
the subject matter will be necessary, owing to 
experience gained in developing schedules for 
U.S. and British law and significant changes 
within the German legal system. The completed 
scheme with appropriate modifications will, it is 
hoped, serve for other civil law jurisdictions. It is 
gratifying to note that thus far 32 law libraries 
have adopted the classification schedule for Sub- 
class KF (Law of the United States). Correspon- 
dence shows that many general libraries are also 
using this schedule for the arrangement of their 
law collections. 

The fourth edition of the schedule for Class N 
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(Fine Arts) appeared in August 1970 shortly 
after the close of the fiscal year. A thorough- 
going revision of its predecessors, this is the first 
in a series that will employ a new format. Use of 
typewritten camera copy offers a considerable 
saving in composition costs and in proofreading 
time. Printing on one side of the page makes it 
easy for a cataloger to make annotations, to 
punch the leaves for a looseleaf binder, and to 
update the schedule by inserting pages from L.C. 
Classification—Additions and Changes. Also in 
press as the fiscal year closed was the revised 
second edition of the Outline of the Library of 
Congress Classification. More detailed than its 
predecessor, it will reflect the more important 
recent developments in all classes, with particular 
emphasis on Class Q (Science) and Class T (Tech- 
nology). The 17- by 11-inch cardboard. display 
chart giving an abbreviated outline of the classifi- 
cation system was published in December 1969, 
and 3,824 copies were sold in the next six 
months. 

The Subject Cataloging Division took full 
advantage of the Library’s training facilities. In 
addition to doing extensive reading, each staff 
member enrolled in the subject cataloging semi- 
nar gave two reports: one on a class or major 
subclass of the LC classification and the second 
on a topic of his own choice, ranging from the 
correlation between classification and subject 
headings in a specific field to a description of the 
new classification of Japan’s National Diet 
Library. 

Subject cataloging of all types of material rep- 
resented by printed cards reached 233,000 in 
fiscal 1970, a new high. The figure includes the 
work of the Music Section of the Descriptive 
Cataloging Division and that of the Geography 
and Map Division of the Reference Department. 
Notwithstanding a staff that averaged six percent 
fewer employees than in the previous fiscal year, 
the shelflisters processed 206,968 titles. Based on 
the gross number of hours worked, this repre- 
sents an average increase of nearly 12 percent in 
individual production. Improved methods for 
training new personnel, better communication 
with experienced employees, and more effective 
supervisory control were prime factors in this 
achievement. 
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To meet changing needs the program of the 
Cataloging Instruction Office has evolved from 
intensive, full-time training in cataloging to a 
number of shorter, more specialized courses. 
Some of the classes were modified and three 
were offered for the first time—one in basic cata- 
loging for processing assistants, one in serials 
cataloging, and one in subject cataloging. 

The first was developed for the Shared Catalog- 
ing Division to train its staff in preparing tem- 
porary entries according to the Anglo-American 
Cataloging Rules. Students in the five sections of 
the course numbered 36. The serials and subject 
cataloging classes were cooperative efforts with 
the Serial Record and Subject Cataloging Divi- 
sions. An introductory course in cataloging, pre- 
viously offered, underwent some modifications 
to meet the needs of special groups. In three of 
the four sections the emphasis was shifted from 
interpretation of the data in catalog entries to 
the use of the catalog as a tool for reference 
assistants. A total of 40 persons successfully 
completed the course. Two sections of the basic 
filing course were given, and a third section 
stressed revision for filers in the Catalog Pub- 
lications Section of the Catalog Maintenance and 
Catalog Publication Division. The searching 
course was expanded into three separate classes. 
One was for those who search with the book in 
hand, another for those working only with cita- 
tions, and the third for those searching the files 
of the Post-1951 Imprints Section of the Catalog 
Maintenance and Catalog Publication Division. 
Four sections of the three classes were attended 
by 31 students. A total of 168 staff members, 
142 from the Processing Department and 26 
from other departments, were enrolled in the 10 
separate courses. 


Decimal Classification Division 


Up-to-date information from newspapers, peri- 
odicals, and books and hundreds of proposals, 
suggestions, and questions received in the 
Decimal Classification Division were carefully 
studied by the members of the staff who are edit- 
ing the 18th edition of the Dewey Decimal Class- 
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ification for publication in 1971. The material 
gathered, when appropriate, was incorporated 
into the schedules that had been drafted during 
the past several years. The definitive text of the 
schedules and tables was then prepared. This 
involved bringing all of them into line with the 
editorial rules, verifying every number, heading, 
note, reference, and summary, and preparing 
printer’s copy. The index received equal atten- 
tion, and the staff spent many hours consolidat- 
ing preliminary entries, reconciling references, 
resolving irregularities, harmonizing the treat- 
ment of analogous concepts, adding terms from 
older indexes, supplying informational guide- 
lines, and verifying arrangement and sense-and- 
sound. The introductory matter will consist of a 
preface delineating the new features of the 18th 
edition, an introduction explaining the system 
and its use, a glossary, and a separate index. The 
Editorial Policy Committee, which gives general 
guidance to the editorial work, met in Washing- 
ton in October 1969 and in March 1970. 

The Decimal Classification Division classified 
73,525 titles during the 12-month period, 
approximately equaling the record set in fiscal 
1969. The continued growth in the number of 
publications cataloged by the Library made it 
necessary in September 1969 for the division to 
discontinue the classification of titles in foreign 
languages. Weekly exchange of information with 
the British National Bibliography brought con- 
tinually closer the ideal: assignment to British 
publications by BNB of the same numbers that 
the Library of Congress would have assigned. Dis- 
cerning questions and criticism from their British 
counterparts impelled the Decimal Classification 
staff to take a fresh look at some of its own 
“conventional wisdom.” 


Processing Services 


At the beginning of the fiscal year, the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Printing gave the 
Library formal approval to proceed with acquisi- 
tion of the equipment needed to implement 
Phase II of CARDS, the Card Automated Repro- 
duction and Distribution System. Phase II of the 
system will reproduce cards automatically on 
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demand from MARC records, using a computer, 
photocomposition equipment, automatic offset 
presses, and specially designed cutting, collating, 
and packaging machines. The initial implementa- 
tion of Phase II is expected early in calendar 
1971. The volume of orders to be processed 
through the system will depend on the progress 
made by MARC and RECON in converting those 
records for which cards are being ordered. Pres- 
ent estimates indicate that more than 200,000 
English-language titles should be in the machine- 
readable data base by the time Phase II is imple- 
mented. Then a dual system of card reproduction 
and distribution will be in effect: on-demand 
printing of cards for titles in the machine- 
readable data base and supplying cards from 
stock for all other titles. Because adequate con- 
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trol can be exercised through the existing Phase I 
system, no disruption of the card distribution 
service is anticipated during the launching of 
Phase II. 


Card Distribution 


Bad beginning, good ending! For the Card Divi- 
sion the first six months of fiscal 1970 were a 
continuation of the preceding 12 months when 
sales were almost $1 million less than in the pre- 
vious year, a decline attributable in part to delays 
in filling orders. Reasons for the slow service 
were explained and plans for improvement were 
described in Bulletin 87 of Cataloging Service, 
which the Library issued in January 1970. By 
then the tide had already begun to turn, and over 
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68 percent of the year’s total sales were made 
during the last half of fiscal 1970. Gross sales 
amounted to $7,087,092, an increase of almost 
18 percent over fiscal 1969 and a new alltime 
high. The demand for the Library’s book catalogs 
and technical publications continued to grow and 
accounted for 33 percent of this sum. Cards sold 
totaled 64,551,799, an increase of more than one 
million, and the number of subscribers passed the 
30,000 mark. 

The response to the requirement that all orders 
be submitted on machine-readable forms has 
been heartening. There have been relatively few 
complaints about this requirement, and users of 
the forms have followed instructions so capably 
that fewer than five percent of the order slips are 
rejected by the machines. Rejected slips are 
encoded by Card Division personnel using devices 
that print subscriber and card numbers in charac- 
ters similar to those that appear on bank checks. 
The encoded slips are then reentered into the 
system for processing. 

In an effort to improve the quality of proof- 
sheets and of cards reprinted for stock (both of 
which are run cn offset presses), the Government 
Printing Office Branch at the Library of Congress 
installed a new automatic platemaker. Initial 
results from the use of such plates indicate an 
improvement in both the quality of printing and 
the time required to make them. 

Prices for wholesale card orders were adjusted 
downward on a Sliding scale and, as a conse- 
quence, the number of wholesale orders has 
increased. Librarians are the ultimate benefi- 
ciaries of this service, since most publishers and 
jobbers who purchase wholesale sets of cards 
make them available with the publication at no 
additional cost to the purchaser. 

To improve communication with customers, 
controls are being introduced to speed responses 
to correspondence, and the Card Division plans 
to have representatives at as many regional 
library association meetings as possible. In this 
way the needs of individual subscribers can be 
discussed in person and the problems solved. 

With the move in June 1970 of the Catalog 
Maintenance and Catalog Publication Division to 
a new location, space was freed in the Navy Yard 
Annex for processing card orders and for housing 
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card stock. As a result, it will be possible to store 
larger initial press runs for titles likely to be in 
great demand. The expanded inventory will both 
increase the percentage of orders that can be 
filled on receipt and decrease the printing work- 
load. 

Under the “All-the-Books” Plan, 8,495 pub- 
lishers, an increase of nearly 20 percent, provided 
the Library with advance copies of their current 
titles and also printed the Library’s card numbers 
in most of them. Books thus made available for 
cataloging totaled 42,741. 


Union Catalogs 


Campus unrest in April and May 1970 caused a 
temporary and atypical diminution in the num- 
ber of inquiries directed to the Union Catalog 
Division. An unseasonable slackening in the 
workload reflected the disruption of libraries and 
emergency situations reported by academic cir- 
cles. In early June, however, this trend was 
reversed and the year’s total number of requests, 
over 58,000, established a record. Libraries of all 
types in widely scattered areas availed themselves 
of the division’s services. Canadian libraries were 
among the heavier users, requesting locations for 
7,578 titles. Messages transmitted by teletype 
and the number of libraries using this form of 
communication both showed substantial in- 
creases. Failure to exploit the Library’s printed 
catalogs to full advantage continued to be a not 
uncommon but an understandable tendency on 
the part of some users. Contrary to the prevailing 
opinion that older scientific writings are ignored 
and go unused, the division’s searchers found 
daily proof that the older treatise and the fore- 
runner’s dissertation are frequently in demand. 
Calls for publications in nonroman alphabets, the 
writings of black authors, and works about 
Africa, the Middle East, and Indochina were on 
the increase, and requests from reprint houses 
about rare or out-of-print works threw light on 
the growing market for available editions of these 
works, as well as the activity in the reprinting 
field. The establishment of new research centers 
and extensive editorial projects created addi- 
tional demands to match their needs with library 
resources. 
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The multiple interests represented by the 
National Union Catalog made the division a tar- 
get for numerous queries about the creation, 
maintenance, and servicing of other union cata- 
logs. The catalogs under consideration repre- 
sented geographic units that ranged from a 
nation, as in the case of Iran, to a region, State, 
county, or metropolitan area. Devoted exclu- 
sively to serials and listing some 14,500 titles, the 
1969 issue of the National Register of Microform 
Masters, prepared by the division, was sent to the 
printer in August 1970. The experiment begun 
last year with the Bibliographical Center for 
Research, Rocky Mountain Region, in Denver, to 
test the use of a regional clearinghouse in the 
location of library materials was completed. 
During its course the 21 participating libraries 
requested locations for 1,324 titles. Of these 
1,057 were found, 328 of them in libraries west 
of Chicago. As a member of the Subcommittee 
on the National Union Catalog of ALA’s Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division, the 
Chief of the Union Catalog Division, George A. 
Schwegmann, Jr., participated in its delibera- 
tions. Mrs. Mary Ellis Kahler, the Assistant Chief, 
represented the Library on the American 
National Standards Institute’s Subcommittee on 
Identification Codes for Libraries. 


Other Card Catalogs 


Two major projects were undertaken to create 
more space for the Library’s catalogs and effect 
other improvements. Obsolete cards were 
removed from the Process Information File, 
fluorescent lighting was installed, and compact, 
efficient files and furniture replaced their out- 
moded counterparts. In addition to the gain in 
space, these changes boosted morale and in- 
creased production. The staff manning the file 
answered 50,465 telephone calls concerning 
publications in the process of being cataloged. 
The second project involved the monumental 
task of expanding the 15-million-card Main Cata- 
log from 12,849 to 20,041 trays to provide space 
for growth over the next 10 to 15 years. The 
trays were shifted during the evening hours with 
a minimum of inconvenience to users of the cata- 
log. The Catalog Maintenance and Catalog Publi- 
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cation Division received over 3.5 million cards 
for preparation and distribution to the Library’s 
numerous catalogs and at the close of the fiscal 
year had reduced its backlog of unfiled second- 
ary entries from 233,500 to 36,400, a three-day 
workload. Main entries are filed up to date each 
working day. 


Catalogs in Book Form 


Abelard, Aristotle, Augustine; Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Brahms; Cervantes, Cicero, Corneille—these 
are a sampling of the illustrious names whose 
works are recorded in the first letters of the 
National Union Catalog: Pre-1956 Imprints. 
Characterized by one writer as “not merely a 
tool for librarians but a major source of knowl- 
edge for the whole world of learning,” the cata- 
log is being edited at the Library of Congress 
with funds transferred by the American Library 
Association and issued by Mansell Information/ 
Publishing, Ltd. Since February 1967, when the 
National Union Catalog Publication Project was 
launched, final copy for over two million entries 
has been forwarded to the publisher, the result of 
review, editing, and if necessary, recataloging of 
over three million cards by the project staff. This 
amount of copy will produce 125 volumes, or 
approximately one-sixth of the anticipated total. 
The section for the Catholic Church contains 
about 16,000 main and added entries, making 
one of the largest bibliographies in book form of 
the publications issued by the administrative, 
legislative, and judicial organs of the Church. 
Included are issuances of the chancellories, com- 
missions, and congregations; collected as well as 
individual papal bulls; encyclicals, epistles, regis- 
ters, treaties, reports from papal legates, and 
other official documents. As a record of pre- 
Vatican II Catholic liturgical publications, the 
liturgy and ritual file, with approximately 10,000 
entries, is likely to remain unique. This section 
lists, for example, 344 different editions of the 
Missale Romanum, about 800 Books of Hours, 
and 580 different rituals. The file of subheadings 
serves both as an index to the user and as an 
orientation guide for the cataloger. In recogni- 
tion of its special interest and to make possible 
the purchase of this corpus of bibliographical 
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material by libraries that cannot afford the com- 
plete catalog, the section on the Catholic Church 
is being made available as a separate, self- 
contained volume. 

The 1968 issue, seventh in the series, of the 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collec- 
tions was published in December 1969. The 
indexes, cumulating those in the 1967 issue and 
enlarged by over 38,600 entries, contain 70,940 
references to 29,540 subjects and places, 22,730 
names, and 8,670 corporate bodies. After a 
decade of service during the formative period of 
this publication, the Advisory Committee, com- 
posed of historians, archivists, and manuscript 
curators, was disbanded at the end of 1969. 
Entries for approximately 300,000 publications 
acquired and cataloged by the Library of Con- 
gress and other North American libraries are 
contained in the 1969 annual cumulation of the 
National Union Catalog, completed in the fiscal 
year and in press shortly after its close. To expe- 
dite delivery to subscribers, the volumes will be 
shipped in partial mailings as they are completed. 
Two issues of the Register of Additional Loca- 
tions were published. The 1968 volume, with 
328,891 locations, appeared in October 1969, 
and the 1969 volume, containing 429,234 loca- 
tions, was off the press in June 1970. Camera 
copy for the first seven volumes of the 1965-69 
cumulation of the Library of Congress Catalog— 
Books:Subjects went to the printer in May 1970. 
The divisional office and the publishing activities 
of the Catalog Maintenance and Catalog Publica- 
tion Division, which had been located at the 
Navy Yard Annex, were moved to the Massachu- 
setts Avenue Annex. At the close of the fiscal 
year separation of the maintenance and publish- 
ing functions into two divisions was pending, and 
a plan had been formulated for restructuring all 
the book catalogs into a more logical pattern to 
reduce their bulk and provide them with addi- 
tional access points. 


Serial Record 


Strengthening the Library’s controls over its 
massive collection of serials received accelerated 
attention throughout fiscal 1970. Some of the 
renewed interest stemmed from the findings and 
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recommendations contained in a report by 
Charles G. LaHood, Jr., former Chief of the 
Serial Division and now Chief of the Photodupli- 
cation Service, on the problems of serials control 
in the Library of Congress. He concluded that, 
although in the light of the in-house annual 
investment in serials the Library is receiving a 
good return, the quality, and perhaps the quan- 
tity, of physical and bibliographical control of 
serials should be upgraded. He saw the ultimate 
solution in wide use of electronic storage and 
retrieval equipment. “Our course,” he said, 
“should be set in this direction at the earliest 
possible time. Adoption and use of a standard 
serial number can improve the efficiency of 
recording, routing, and shelving unbound serial 
issues. The Library of Congress should continue 
to press for adoption of this innovation.” 

Mr. LaHood also urged that an early and high 
priority be given to the editing of the Serial Rec- 
ord, commenting that this should precede an 
automation effort. Later in the year two papers 
by Samuel Lazerow, Chief of the Serial Record 
Division, outlined steps for experimental imple- 
mentation of a standard serial numbering system, 
for making some progress on the editing of the 
Serial Record, and for improving the cataloging 
control over serial literature by adopting certain 
changes in the Library’s cataloging rules, prior- 
ities, and procedures. 

Accepting the conclusion that automation is 
the logical solution to the serials problems of 
large research libraries, the Library of Congress is 
now engaged in preparatory studies that will 
lead, it is hoped, to the eventual automation of 
its Serial Record. Mrs. Elaine Woods, Informa- 
tion Systems Office, was detailed for five months 
to the Serial Record Division, making possible 
some basic research and a statement on the 
approaches, policies, and procedures required to 
attain the Library’s objectives. 

Fundamental to the issue of serials control is 
the assignment of a standard number to each 
serial title. The Library of Congress has worked 
closely with the American National Standards 
Institute in the long and eventually successful 
effort to design a standard numbering scheme for 
serials which would be generally acceptable. 
William J. Welsh, Director of the Processing 
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Department, represents the Library on the ANSI 
Committee Z-39 on Library Work, Documenta- 
tion, and Related Publishing Practices, which 
developed the American National Standard for 
Identification Numbers for Serial Publications. 

Mention should also be made in this context of 
the attention devoted to serials by the U.S. 
National Libraries Task Force on Automation 
and Other Cooperative Services, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Lazerow. The task force has 
maintained a close liaison with and review over 
the National Serials Pilot Project sponsored by 
the Association of Research Libraries. The goal 
of the ARL project is the production of a listing 
of the current scientific and technical serials held 
by the three national libraries. It is designed to 
provide a machine-readable data base of informa- 
tion in the MARC serials format that will be of 
immediate use to the scientific and library 
communities. The project also aims to serve asa 
test-bed for continuing investigations into the 
complex problems involved in establishing auto- 
mated controls over serial literature. The Library 
of Congress has provided the project with a 
MARC editing manual for serials, input proce- 
dures, and software. 

Over 1,400,000 serial issues were accessioned 
and forwarded and a longstanding arrearage of 
bound volumes was eliminated. New file cases 
were installed, and allocation of additional space 
made possible a rearrangement of the quarters 
occupied by the Cataloging Section. A three-year 
cumulative edition (1966-68) of New Serial 
Titles was mailed to subscribers in February 
1970. The two-volume set contained more pages 
(2,514) than the 1950-60 cumulation (2,394 
pages). The cost to subscribers was about 4 1/2 
cents per page as compared with 16 cents for the 
first (1953) annual volume of this publication. 


Technical Processes Research 


The construction of continuingly effective 
bibliographical controls does not end with the 
creation of individual cataloging records. The job 
is not done until efficient means can be found to 
display them in relation to other records in such 
a way that a user can find the information he 
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wants even with incomplete or imperfect knowl- 
edge of its form. Catalog records are now dis- 
played in card files and book form, and it is 
improbable that these tested devices will be 
entirely supplanted even after large-scale automa- 
tion has been achieved. Thus, there is ample 
reason to reappraise the characteristics of card 
and book catalogs and the patterns of their 
coverage with a view to improving their effective- 
ness, as well as minimizing their cost. 

Steadily mounting difficulties in constructing, 
maintaining, and using the Library’s catalogs 
make it imperative to develop more rational rules 
for file arrangement. To aid in the solution of 
these difficulties, the Technical Processes Re- 
search Office prepared a working paper that 
examined the problem and proposed an approach 
that will allow a relatively small number of rules 
to be applied with the expectation of a high 
degree of consistency. The underlying principle is 
the arrangement of the elements in a filing entry 
as they appear, with a few exceptions. The pres- 
ent practice of treating variant forms as if they 
were spoken or as if they existed in a consistent 
form would be abandoned. 

The proposed rules provide for grouping en- 
tries that would otherwise be difficult to find if a 
user did not know the precise form of the head- 
ing. Headings for persons, places, corporate 
names, and titles beginning with the same word 
or words would still be grouped separately. Cate- 
gorizing subject headings by structural form and 
grouping subject subdivisions by function (chron- 
ological, form and subject, and geographical) also 
would be continued. Although formulated to be 
serviceable in manually produced catalogs, the 
proposed rules ‘have a consistency that should 
make them amenable to programming for 
arrangement by computer. 

The working paper was subjected to searching 
evaluation and discussion by key staff members 
of the Library. Reaction to the basic approach 
was highly favorable. The few modifications that 
have been suggested are being incorporated in a 
revised version to be submitted for formal 
review. Policy decisions with respect to the time 
and circumstances for implementing any new 
rules for filing arrangement have yet to be made. 

The larger a card catalog grows, the greater are 
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the impediments it places in the way of doing 
those things that would make it more efficient. 
Adoption of new cataloging rules, revision of 
subject headings, and improvement of filing 
arrangement are inhibited by the sheer volume of 
changes that would have to be made in existing 
entries to maintain consistency and unity. The 
nature of this problem and its consequences with 
respect to the Main Catalog were examined in a 
working paper that provided a basis for discus- 
sions between staff members of the Processing 
and Reference Departments. A solution satisfac- 
tory to all concerned is being sought. 

The drawing of a sample of 2,670 name 
authority records (NAR) from the Official Cata- 
log was completed. These records were analyzed 
and edited for machine input using a provisional 
MARC format. By the end of the year, a verified 
tape of the NAR sample was available and the 
specifications for analyzing it, using the MARC 
Retriever and GENESIS (Generalized Statistical 
Program), had been prepared. 

In the area of subject control, TPR continued 
its efforts to develop techniques for systematic 
analysis of subject headings, their reference struc- 
ture, and their relation to the Library of Con- 
gress classification. The following activities are 
representative of this aspect of TPR work. 


@ A computer printout of class numbers asso- 
ciated with headings in the seventh edition and 
1964-65 supplement to the Library’s list of sub- 
ject headings is being used to explore the rela- 
tionship between the two basic means of subject 
control. 


@ A detailed study of the relationship among LC 
classification numbers, Dewey Decimal numbers, 
and LC subject headings for the same biblio- 
graphic items was begun to determine the relative 
specificity and expressiveness of each means of 
subject control and the extent to which they 
complement each other. 


@ As a case study, term relation designations for 
selected LC subject headings in the machine file 
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have been converted to standard form by com- 
puter to permit comparison of those headings 
with terms in the National Agricultural Library’s 
Agricultural/Biological Vocabulary. This study 
also will test the feasibility of automatic merging 
or matching of these two indexing vocabularies. 


@ Work has been started on devising a simple 
technique for displaying the relationships among 
LC subject headings by dendritic diagrams, some- 
times called tree structures. This type of display 
will aid in making the reference structure of the 
list of subject headings more consistent. 


@ Several technical memoranda explored alter- 
natives for stepping up revision of the LC subject 
headings. Possibilities ranged from making addi- 
tions and changes without revision of existing 
entries to a wholesale revision of the list, contin- 
gent on closing off the subject component of the 
card catalog. 


@ In addition to providing the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service with technical advice on the devel- 
opment of the Legislative Indexing Vocabulary, 
TPR analyzed the completed draft of LIV to 
ensure the maximum degree of compatibility and 
convertibility between it and the LC subject 
heading lists. 


The office was intimately involved with many 
aspects of the development and evaluation of the 
Library’s program to convert cataloging records 
to machine-readable form, both currently 
(MARC) and retrospectively (RECON). TPR 
worked with the Information Systems Office on 
developing a computer program to make detailed 
analyses of manpower costs attributable to each 
step in the process. By the end of the year, this 
program appeared to be ready for application. In 
addition, TPR contributed to the RECON Pilot 
Project by assisting in the evaluation and cost 
analysis of alternative means of microfilming 
RECON source documents, converting the data 
to machine-readable form, and comparing the 
records with the Official Catalog. 
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vice. May I help you?” Each day of the week 
hundreds of callers from Congressional offices 
receive this brisk and cheerful greeting from a 
small group of LRS_ staff members called 
“inquiry recorders.” These specialists are the 
voice and ears of the LRS telephones and are, 
therefore, in a unique position from which to see 
the entire activity of the Service—the department 
of the Library that carries the primary responsi- 
bility for responding to the informational and 
research needs of the Congress. Their friendly 
response to the telephone’s ring is the first step 
in the answering process. The role of the inquiry 
recorder is to act as the Library’s intermediary 
between requestor and responder; in other 
words, they are the information brokers for LRS 
and the Congress. 

While on the surface this “broker’s” role might 
appear simple enough, in actuality the process is 
often quite difficult. The reader may well ask 
why. Sheer volume of requests is one answer. In 
fiscal 1970, for example, 171,202 requests were 
discussed with Congressional offices, recorded, 
turned over to individual staff members with the 
know-how to produce the response, and shipped 
back to inquirers as completed. The Service has 
found that in each of the past six years the 
volume of requests has exceeded the previous 
year by a considerable margin. For example, in 
1965 the inquiry recording group on its busiest 
day handled 692 inquiries; in 1970 the figure 
jumped to 1,191, an increase of 72 percent. 

A second answer lies in the nature of the infor- 
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mational problems that face Congress and what 
the Congress expects of the LRS with regard to 
developing solutions to those problems. Much of 
the dilemma is related to the increasing com- 
plexity of public issues facing legislators and the 
rapidity with which these issues ebb and flow in 
a fast-moving, highly industrialized society. 
Scientific and technical feats often outpace the 
capacity of both the individual and society to 
adjust. As the body called upon to set national 
goals and priorities, the Congress must balance its 
desire to foster technical and economic advances 
with the equally important need to ensure 
human and social welfare. It is often hampered in 
its work by the lack of pertinent information on 
specific issues or by the conflicting advice and 
opinion of groups or lobbies with a story to sell. 

Mindful of the necessity to keep abreast of 
Congress as public policy problems evolve, the 
Service must remain ready to answer a wide 
variety of requests on a staggering number of 
subjects. In addition, the information supplied 
must be current, reliable, unbiased, and pre- 
sented within a scheduled time limit. 

During the first few days on the job, the novice 
inquiry recorder is usually bewildered by the 
calls and letters that come in. There are requests 
for background or briefing papers, for analytical 
studies, and for pro and con arguments on a host 
of issues before Congress. Can LRS identify and 
describe an organization? Will the LRS examine 
the constitutionality of the 18-year-old vote? 
Will it provide an analysis of the court antibusing 
decisions? Will it survey Federal and State legisla- 
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tion on casualty insurance? Will it prepare a legis- 
lative history of the Tax Reform Act? Can the 
LRS expert on air pollution assist a committee 
staff in preparing for hearings? Can the Service’s 
expert on Cambodia meet with a Member’s legis- 
lative assistant? Will the Service provide back- 
ground material for a speech a Member is 
composing for delivery on the floor of the House 
or Senate? Can LRS supply a copy of the 
Cooper-Church amendment? Can information on 
women’s liberation be located through searches 
in the Congressional Record, books, magazines, 
newspapers, and scholarly journals? Does the 
LRS have a bibliography on tax-exempt founda- 
tions? And can all of this be done now! 

In time the new inquiry recorder learns to cope 
with this myriad of requests; he learns how the 
Service is organized, where the experts are 
located, and how inquiries are treated. Over the 
months und years he becomes, in effect, a human 
link in the information cycle. While he performs 
his duties in the midst of the constant jangle of 
telephone bells, the clatter of typewriters 
pounded at top speed, the hurried passage of 
staff members from one office to the next, his 
job holds one distinct advantage. He can sense 
the pulse of Congressional activity, measure the 
need Congress has for informational assistance, 
and see the LRS respond to that need. Through- 
out each Congressional year or session he 
becomes aware of the subjects of greatest con- 
cern. Throughout each year he notes what LRS 
has accomplished. Throughout each year he 
observes developments and refinements in the 
Service’s basic organization and in its products 
and services. 

Viewing fiscal 1970, the inquiry recorder 
found it a typical year for LRS—a heavier work- 
load, a changing organizational pattern, and a 
constant search for means to complete more 
work—better. 

One of the first things a new inquiry recorder 
comprehends is that, essentially, the Service deals 
in two basic types of requests. The first, called 
the research inquiry, is substantive in character 
and requires analysis and evaluation by a trained 
specialist in a particular subject field. The inquiry 
recorder often refers to the research inquiries as 
the “how can this be solved, what choices have 
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we” kind of requests. The second type, called the 
reference inquiry, is predominantly factual and 
informative in nature, requiring a search of 
appropriate literature by staff knowledgeable 
about the resource materials in the field of public 
affairs. The inquiry recorder thinks of the ref- 
erence inquiries as the “who, what, where, and 
when” requests. One of the fundamental tasks of 
the inquiry recorder, then, is to keep in mind the 
distinction between research and _ reference 
inquiries as he assigns them to LRS units. He 
learns that research inquiries must be routed to 
appropriate subject-oriented divisions and that 
reference inquiries are handled, in the main, by 
the Service’s Congressional Reference Division. 


The Research Scene 


Fortunately, the LRS is constituted in such a 
way that almost any research question received 
that falls in the area of the social, pure, and 
applied sciences can be answered. The research 
group is composed of lawyers, economists, social 
scientists, international relations personnel, polit- 
ical scientists, environmentalists, biologists, 
chemists, physicists, and similar specialists—all of 
whom are highly trained in ‘their fields, well 
versed regarding public affairs, and thoroughly 
familiar with the legislative process. 

The 175 members of the research staff 
responded during fiscal 1970 to 54,146 inquiries, 
an imposing figure given the nature of the work 
performed and the time needed to prepare 
responses. Of the 9,140 reports and analyses pre- 
pared in fiscal 1970, many were relatively short 
memoranda of one or two pages and required 
only a brief time to develop; on the other hand, a 
significant number of major analyses and studies, 
such as committee reports and documents, 
section-by-section analyses of highly technical 
bills, and State-by-State surveys of legislation, 
often took weeks and months to develop. A 
similar time pattern prevailed for the 1,982 draft 
statements on specific legislative topics prepared 
by the Service for individual Members and the 
2,379 personal conferences the research staff 
conducted with Congressional offices during the 
year. 
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The inquiry recorder soon understands that 
major research assignments are not a novelty in 
the Service. Each of the subject research divisions 
had its full quota in fiscal 1970. 

The American Law Division during the year 
conducted legal research on a number of wide- 
ranging topics. Many requests were received 
which touched on criminal law and procedure, 
reflecting the general “law and order” theme. Of 
special concern in this area were those inquiries 
centered on the dissemination of pornography, 
on organized crime, on drugs, and on airplane 
hijacking. As Congress pondered proposed legisla- 
tion designed to control these problems, the 
basic legal question was, as always, what price, if 
any, would be paid in constitutional guaranties 
of personal freedoms should proposed solutions 
be adopted. 

The continuing interest in reform of the elec- 
toral college generated many requests on election 
law. The division responded with studies that 
dealt with certain aspects of the overall problem, 
including reports on time limitations on election 
campaigns, voting rights of military personnel 
and residents of Federal enclaves, uniform age 
and residency requirements, and the constitu- 
tionality of the 18-year-old vote, as well as 
analyses of different proposals for the modifica- 
tion of the present electoral college system. 

Controversial Supreme Court and lower court 
decisions, coupled with certain actions of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
led to many requests under the general heading 
of civil rights. Major reports in this area were 
prepared on such questions as the right of par- 
ents to select schools to be attended by their 
children, the HEW school desegregation plans, 
and de facto segregation and school imbalance 
laws. 

Concerning the makeup of the Supreme Court, 
the division engaged in extensive research on the 
nominations of Judges Clement Haynsworth and 
G. Harrold Carswell. Several comprehensive 
reports were compiled which described all of the 
decisions and opinions written by Judge Hayns- 
worth or in which he participated during his 
service on the Federal Court of Appeals. Similar 
compilations were made of Judge Carswell’s 
decisions. In connection with these nominations, 
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the division was asked to explore at length the 
often considered constitutional roles of the Presi- 
dent and the Senate under the advice and con- 
sent provisions of the Constitution. 

Death and taxes have often been described as 
the only certainties in life. Taxes, at least, 
occupied the staff of the Economics Division in 
great detail as Congress labored on tax reform 
measures in the first half of fiscal 1970. The Tax 
Reform Act of 1969 had a number of earlier 
versions, and the division’s tax experts were 
frequently pressed to supply needed analyses and 
data on various draft provisions, particularly 
those involving oil depletion allowance, taxation 
of foundations and charitable institutions, and 
repeal of the investment tax credit. After passage 
of the act, many questions were raised regarding 
its impact on specific segments of the economy. 
In other areas studies were prepared on increas- 
ing personal exemptions, the pros and cons of 
the surtax, tax treatment of State and local 
bonds, and revenue sharing, as well as statistical 
projection of tax revenue from various sources. 

As the year progressed, the inevitability of tax 
questions was displaced somewhat by the grow- 
ing inevitability of questions on inflation. Contin- 
uing inflationary trends and increasing evidence 
of recession and unemployment became, more 
and more, matters of Congressional concern. The 
division explored a number of proposals for de- 
creasing interest cost, particularly in the housing 
and construction industries. The impact of truth- 
in-lending legislation received extensive examina- 
tion and evaluation. 

While inquiries on tax reform and inflation 
absorbed much of the time of division analysts, 
numerous other requests were received that 
involved such equally important issues as Federal 
budget policy, protection for small businesses, 
import quota restrictions, industrial safety, urban 
transit, rent subsidy programs, rural develop- 
ment, postal reforms, and consumer protection. 

Most of the work of the Education and Public 
Welfare Division during fiscal 1970 mirrored 
Congressional interest in the possibilities of 
reshaping national priorities. As more and more 
Federal funds are used for education and man- 
power training, health, income security, and 
veterans benefits and related services, Congress 
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has become increasingly concerned with the 
management of Federal programs involving social 
welfare. Again and again Members and commit- 
tees presented questions reflecting this concern. 
Are the various programs under development in 
the States supported with appropriate guidelines 
from the responsible Federal agencies? Is there 
overlapping and duplication of programs among 
the various departments of the Government? Are 
expenditures under existing programs prudently 
made, and, if not, what action should the Con- 
gress take to rectify the situation? What pro- 
grams are needed for new problems and how will 
existing peripheral programs fit into the picture? 

In reports, surveys, conferences, and consulta- 
tions, the staff of the division collected, summa- 
rized, analyzed, and presented data bearing on 
these fundamental questions. Major help, for 
instance, was rendered to the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on the Social Security Amendments of 
1969 and 1970 and related legislation, which 
covered such complex topics as old-age survivors 
and disability insurance, unemployment insur- 
ance, medicare and medicaid, and family assist- 
ance planning. In the field of education, division 
analysts assisted the staff of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor in drafting and sub- 
sequently analyzing a questionnaire on various 
aspects of Federal aid to education programs, 
which was sent to 20,000 public school superin- 
tendents. Student unrest and campus disturb- 
ances brought forth a spate of Congressional 
inquiries on causes, historical development, 
Statistics, State action, existing legislation, and 
proposed Federal and State legislative action. In 
addition, the division did extensive research on 
inquiries related to crime control, drug abuse, 
manpower training, poverty, population control, 
and veterans affairs. 

Vietnam continued to dominate the attention 
of the staff of the Foreign Affairs Division in 
fiscal 1970, particularly in the latter stages of the 
year when U.S. troops made their controversial 
entrance into Cambodia. As Congressional con- 
cern mounted, the division responded to antici- 
pated Member and committee needs with a crash 
program of reports bearing on the crisis in what 
quickly became called the “Indochina War” area. 
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Extensive reports were prepared on U.S. policy 
toward Vietnam, the situation in Cambodia and 
in Laos, U.S.-Laotian relations, and the Nixon 
Doctrine for Asia. The monthly chronology of 
significant events in Vietnam, which the division 
has prepared since mid-1968, was extended to 
cover events in Laos and Cambodia in relation to 
the war, and a special report on developments in 
Cambodia following the ouster of Prince 
Sihanouk was issued in May. 

Other Asian topics were also considered by the 
division staff. A report was prepared on relations 
between the United States and Japan, centering 
on the existing security treaty and the Okinawa 
problem, another on political and economic 
developments in the Republic of China, and a 
third on the general situation in Malaysia. 

Beyond the Asian sphere, the Foreign Affairs 
staff did considerable work on other trouble 
spots in the world. Individual reports were made 
on developments in Biafra, Rhodesia, and 
Greece, as well as in several countries of Latin 
America. With regard to the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
two important analyses were made, one touching 
on political and economic activities in the United 
Arab Republic and the second dealing with the 
Palestine Resistance Movement. 

On larger world issues, the division staff noted 
in a major paper the Soviet strategic buildup and 
the American reaction during the period from 
1967 to 1969. In separate but related studies, the 
issues surrounding the Safeguard antiballistic mis- 
sile system were considered, as well as other 
projected strategic weapons systems. 

Congressional concern with its role in foreign 
and military policymaking prompted the division 
to prepare a number of thought-provoking 
reports. Among the most significant were those 
that analyzed the powers of the President in the 
field of foreign policy, the limits and responsi- 
bilities of American power, the meaning of 
“advice and consent of the Senate” in the treaty- 
making process, and U.S. military commitments 
to foreign countries. 

Following major organizational changes in 
fiscal 1969, the Government and General 
Research Division during the course of fiscal 
1970 made additional refinements in the subject 
grouping of staff analysts to meet new and 
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evolving research demands. The staff of the 
division was realigned into eight major subject 
areas. 

The political institutions and processes group 
covers requests relating to politics, political 
parties, elections, interest groups, voting, and 
political concepts. The Congressional group 
answers inquiries on legislative organization, pro- 
cedure, and functions. The executive branch and 
public administration staff handles topics dealing 
with the Presidency, civil service, executive 
departments and agencies, and the District of 
Columbia. The urban affairs and intergovern- 
mental relations unit responds to calls for 
research on governmental activities in the field of 
urban affairs, State and local government, and 
the relationships among various levels of govern- 
ment. Civil rights and ethnic minorities analysts 
conduct research on such racial and minority 
questions as desegregation, nondiscrimination, 
voting rights, and Indian affairs. The public 
affairs group, the generalists of the division, 
tackles those assignments that center on the 
quality and condition of American life and cul- 
ture. The territories and history unit deals with 
questions on U.S. possessions and constitutional 
and general history. Finally, the translating 
section, which has been administratively housed 
in the division for several years, works with Con- 
gressional requests involving foreign languages, 
many of which are concerned with political and 
technical subjects. 

To meet intense Congressional interest in 
urban problems, the division designed a special 
briefing program for Members of Congress, their 
staffs, and committee staffs, held in the Library 
in May 1970. The purposes of the briefing were 
to inform Congress about types of information 
and materials available from LRS, from Federal 
executive departments, and from public interest 
associations and to advise them of the capabil- 
ities of the Service in the field of urban develop- 
ment. Four specialized reports were prepared by 
the division for inclusion in kits of information 
gathered from many sources for display and 
distribution. 

In recent years Congress enacted significant 
legislation which carved out a new role for the 
Federal Government as guardian of the great 
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common resources of air, land, and water. 
Through this legislation Congress enlarged its 
overview responsibilities, improving its capacity 
to deal in a comprehensive manner with the dual 
problems of environmental protection and the 
continued development of the Nation’s natural 
resources. As programs were instituted and new 
legislation considered, Members and committees 
expressed an enormous need for information on 
environmental problems. To meet these needs, 
the LRS in September 1969 formed a new 
Environmental Policy Division, which replaced 
the Natural Resources Division. The new division 
was designed to strengthen service to committees 
handling environmental issues and to individual 
Members interested in those issues. 

The new division was quickly swamped with 
requests. In addition to questions on traditional 
resource development, the staff received a host 
of inquiries concerning air, water, and solid waste 
pollution, pesticides, population density effects 
on environmental quality, land use planning, 
energy resources, marine and coastal programs, 
urban conservation, and many other related 
topics. Recognizing the rapid growth of environ- 
mental affairs, the division, as one of the first 
items of business, attempted to bring some order 
to the variety of legislative proposals and related 
documentation before the Congress. The entire 
staff participated in the preparation of a major 
report entitled Environmental Affairs in the 91st 
Congress, Ist Session. A similar report will be 
prepared at the end of the second session. 

Many other significant studies were undertaken 
during the fiscal year. Some dealt with the larger 
questions of environmental control and the 
formulation of national policy and legislative 
proposals to improve environmental quality. 
Others centered on specific problems such as the 
development of cleaner fuels for use in industry. 

As the year progressed, virtually eve: .’ Member 
became involved with some form of vaviron- 
mental legislation and every Congressional! office 
sought to respond to constituents’ concern over 
the problem. Facing a growing backlog of 
inquiries and anxious to increase the efficiency 
of the information transfer, the division, in 
February, held a briefing session on the environ- 
ment, similar to the one on urban affairs 
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conducted by the Government and General 
Research Division. Information kits, which 
contained answers to the most frequently asked 
questions, were given to the large number who 
attended. The location of specific information 
sources within executive agencies was included in 
the kits. Subject specialists from the LRS staff 
were on hand to discuss particular aspects of air 
and water pollution, solid waste management, 
and other related topics. As a result, Congres- 
sional offices became equipped immediately with 
the tools to cope with this fast-breaking national 
issue. 

The Science Policy Research Division five years 
ago devoted considerable time to measuring 
program cost effectiveness and management cap- 
ability in the field of scientific research and 
development. Congress, in fiscal 1970, however, 
utilized division specialists more extensively in 
assessing various technological program alterna- 
tives in relation to their potential social, political, 
and economic consequences. The study of the 
effects of total technological systems has become 
a major Congressional preoccupation. 

Illustrative of this point was the query from 
the Subcommittee on Employment, Manpower, 
and Poverty of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: “Can systems technology be 
applied to social and community problems?” In a 
response of almost 500 pages, the division ex- 
amined the needs and the opportunities to apply 
innovative technology to problems of environ- 
mental pollution, transportation planning, hous- 
ing redevelopment, law enforcement, and health 
services. The Senate Committee on Public Works 
advanced the question “Does the U.S. need a 
revised and more comprehensive national 
materials policy?” Working with a materials 
policy group, division staff assisted in identifying 
the need for a coherent set of goals to meet 
national requirements. A report was prepared 
that contained case studies bearing on materials 
problems, as well as a compilation of Federal 
agencies concerned with them. 

Many other questions of this kind were put to 
the division over the course of fiscal 1970. Some 
were concerned with the science resources of the 
Nation. On this topic, the division drafted a 
report analyzing the need for National Institutes 
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of Research and Advanced Studies. Others were 
concerned with international problems. In re- 
sponse to these questions, the division conducted 
research on the interactions of science, tech- 
nology, and American diplomacy. 

When inquiries of an extremely complicated 
nature requiring the very highest level of subject 
competence are received, they are referred to the 
Service’s Senior Specialists Division. Each person 
in the unit js an expert in his or her field and has 
achieved a national or international reputation, 
based on many years of experience in Govern- 
ment, private industry, or colleges and univer- 
sities. 

In fiscal 1970 the senior specialists covered 
such fields as price economics, social welfare, 
taxation and fiscal policy, conservation, agricul- 
ture, international affairs, and national security. 
Through written reports and personal consulta- 
tions, they lent major assistance to the Congress 
in their respective subject areas. From examining 
the theoretical aspects of monetary policy to 
assisting in drafting the Tax Reform Act of 1969, 
from reviewing the recommendations of the 
Public Land Law Review Commission to pre- 
paring a catalog of Federal programs of grants-in- 
aid to State and local governments, the senior 
specialists rendered a variety of services. 


The Reference Scene 


As the new inquiry recorder becomes ac- 
quainted with the type of work carried on in the 
research field, he also discovers that great 
quantities of the inquiries received by LRS are 
for specific, factual data and are handled by the 
Congressional Reference Division. Established in 
1967, this division has, in each year of its 
existence, responded to a growing number of 
requests and absorbed a larger share of the gross 
number of requests LRS received. In fiscal 1970 
its reference staff answered 117,056 requests as 
contrasted with 88,473 in fiscal 1969, an 
increase of 32.3 percent. The portion of all LRS 
work assigned to the division reached 68.4 per- 
cent in fiscal 1970, up 5.3 percent from fiscal 
1969 and up 11.6 percent from the year of its 
founding. With graduate librarians grouped in the 
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Special Reference Section and reference assist- 
ants assigned to the General Reference Section, 
the entire staff reacts quickly to requests for 
facts, figures, publications, and similar materials. 
Because of their ability to deal competently and 
productively with the “who, what, where, and 
when” request, the subject specialist staff of the 
research divisions is able to concentrate on the 
more time-consuming inquiries. 

This division of effort has worked well and 
continues to improve. The professional staff of 
the Special Reference Section looks into the 
more difficult assignments, particularly when the 
reply will be for a Member’s or committee’s use. 
Responding to 30,528 requests in fiscal 1970, 
the Special Reference personnel also produced a 
significant number of information kits or packets 
on a variety of topics. A typical kit may contain 
an LRS background report, several publications 
from other Government agencies or private 
organizations, newspaper and periodical articles— 
all of the material designed to present a well- 
balanced picture of a subject receiving active 
public attention. In addition to the items in the 
packet, an annotated list of suggested readings is 
usually included. Twenty-four such kits were 
prepared in mass quantities in fiscal 1970 for 
topics as diverse as environmental pollution and 
the effects of the Vietnam war on the American 
economy. The Special Reference staff during the 
year also worked up a group otf reports on sub- 
jects where much interest was indicated. Dupli- 
cated in large numbers, these reports often 
related to sources of information. One report 
entitled The Legislative Scene: A Descriptive List 
of Selected Newsletters, Journals, and Other 
Periodical Publications Covering Congressional 
Activities is illustrative of the entire group. 

Utilizing the information kits and reference 
reports prepared in the Special Reference Section 
as well as bibliographic data from hundreds of 
other sources in the LRS and the Library, the 
assistants in the General Reference Section 
respond to the requests from Congressional 
offices for literature searches and the bulk of 
constituent inquiries for public affairs informa- 
tion that these offices direct to LRS for reply. 
Newspaper searches are repeatedly called for. 
Congressmen, naturally interested in the Nation’s 
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press, ask for newspaper coverage of events and 
editorials about issues on the local, State, 
regional, and national level. While this service is 
valued highly and represents an area of concen- 
trated growth, the searches often prove difficult 
because of the lack of indexes and other finding 
devices. The section also provides extensive sup- 
port to Congressional staff for the reproduction 
of all types of materials and for the identification 
and location of various forms of graphic mate- 
rials including photographs, maps, and charts. 
Constituent inquiries, on the other hand, 
accounted for 80 percent of the section’s in- 
quiries in fiscal 1970. From a warehouse of verti- 
cal file material and individual reports and 
articles gathered from Government and private 
sources came materials to assist Congressional 
offices in answering 60,069 constituent requests 
during the year on such topics as Vietnam, pollu- 
tion, drugs, population, abortion, crime, the 
draft, inflation, welfare, 18-year-old vote, stu- 
dent unrest, civil rights, the ABM, and gun con- 
trol. In terms of the reference staff on hand, this 
represented an average of 29 responses a day per 
assistant. 


Bibliographic Support 


The new inquiry recorder is often astonished 
that the research and reference divisions are able 
to produce so much instant knowledge. How do 
they do it? Without the support of the Library 
Services Division, they could not. Made up of 
acquisitions librarians and technicians as well as 
subject-specialist bibliographers, the division per- 
sonnel, in effect, operate a library within the 
Library of Congress. 

The aim of the organization is to supply 
research and reference staff with the most up-to- 
date, pertinent literature available in the many 
and varied subject fields with which the Service is 
concerned. Concentrating on journal, magazine, 
and newspaper articles, technical reports, 
Government publications, and the like, the 
division acquired 220,180 pieces of material in 
fiscal 1970 for staff use. An additional 662,183 
items, most of them free of charge or relatively 
inexpensive, were acquired for use in the Serv- 
ice’s give-away informational program for 
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Members’ constituents. Of the material received 
for internal staff use, 143,334 pieces were se- 
lected, analyzed, and classified for the extensive 
public affairs vertical file system. The division’s 
bibliographers, in addition to selecting material 
for the vertical files, prepared 25,292 biblio- 
graphic citations to books, documents, printed 
reports, and periodical articles, distributing these 
not only to LRS researchers but also to a number 
of Congressional offices. 

The use of automatic data processing equip- 
ment has greatly enhanced the division’s capabil- 
ity to meet the many demands for bibliographic 
assistance. Such equipment was utilized in the 
preparation of the Legislative Reference Service 
Indexing Vocabulary (LIV), a project that was 
undertaken in fiscal 1969 and completed this 
year. Presented in a 346-page draft containing 
3,700 terms, copiously cross-referenced, LIV has 
become integrated with newly formatted LRS 
bibliographic products which now provide a total 
information service that features selective dis- 
semination of information (SD1). Inputting data 
directly to the Library’s computer by means of 
Administrative Terminal System (ATS) key- 
boards, the division, in turn, receives monthly a 
computer-printed author and subject listing of 
citations to current literature. From the data 
store, the computer also prints a weekly selected 
bibliographic report for every researcher having a 
subject profile of informational interests. This 
automated SDI service proved popular and dur- 
ing the year was made available to some 10 
requesting Congressional offices. 

Special products were also prepared with the 
computer’s assistance. Sixty-four demand cata- 
logs of citations to specific subjects, three for 
direct Congressional use, were compiled during 
the year. Another project was concerned with 
the control of major LRS studies that appear in 
multilithed form. Citations to these reports dat- 
ing back to 1965 were fed into the data bank. By 
year’s end the resulting accumulation was ready 
for issuance as a subject catalog. 


Other ADP Services 


In almost any year the Service must develop 
innovative techniques to cope with its ever- 
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increasing workload. As the new inquiry recorder 
becomes aware of this fact, he observes that LRS 
has made strides toward automating certain of its 
services in order to provide faster and better 
information to Congress. In fiscal 1970 further 
advancement was made through LRS support to 
House and Senate committees planning for the 
development of a computer-supported Congres- 
sional information system, through continuation 
of general assistance to Members and committees 
in the application of the systems approach in the 
legislative process, and through steady expansion 
of the Service’s own automated information 
handling capability. To provide more formal 
direction of these functions, the LRS automation 
unit was established in April 1970. This unit, 
working in conjunction with the Library’s Infor- 
mation Systems Office, made much progress in 
fiscal 1970. 

The automation unit, for example, is con- 
tinually on the alert for new information services 
that LRS might use to improve its support of the 
Congress. Many potential sources of information 
created by private or governmental organizations 
were examined and evaluated in the past months 
including a computer bank of economic and 
industrial data, another bank of data on Federal 
assistance programs, and a third containing 
census information. A second important activity 
had to do with the furthering of efforts to bring 
committee legislative calendars under computer 
control. Having installed a computerized system 
for the calendar of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency in fiscal 1969, the LRS 
automation unit performed a similar service for 
the House Judiciary Committee this year. Several 
other committees have made requests for feasi- 
bility studies regarding the prospect of auto- 
mating their calendars. 

On a broader scale, the automation unit, 
through its senior representative, became part of 
the staff of the House of Representatives Work- 
ing Group on Automatic Data Processing. The 
House Group has as its ultimate goal the design 
and implementation of an automated informa- 
tion system for the House of Representatives. To 
that end a survey was made of 250 Congressional 
personnel, including Members of Congress and 
staff members of their offices and of committees, 
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in an attempt to-.determine their information 
requirements. 

Within LRS considerable ADP systems work 
was accomplished, some of which has already 
been noted. There were other achievements as 
well, particularly in the production of the LRS 
publication, the Digest of Public General Bills 
and Resolutions and the duplicated Legislative 
Status Report. 

The Bill Digest, as it is usually called, is a pro- 
duct of the American Law Division. Issued on a 
regular basis since 1935, it summarizes the 
essential features of all public bills and describes 
the changes made in them as they move through 
legislative channels. Since 1967 ATS equipment 
has been used to produce camera copy for offset 
reproduction of the Bill Digest. During 1970 the 
Library’s Information Systems Office began 
work on a computer program that should even- 
tually permit composition of the Bill Digest on 
the Government Printing Office’s high-speed 
Linotron, rather than on the relatively slow 
computer terminals. In addition, during the year 
computer programs were written to convert Bill 
Digest data for potential on-line keyword 
retrieval. 

The Legislative Status Report, coordinated by 
the staff of the Government and General 
Research Division, is issued monthly to Congres- 
sional offices and contains digests and detailed 
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status information for an average of more than 
350 pieces of legislation which are arranged in 22 
broad subject headings. Camera copy for the 
Status Report is prepared by ATS equipment and 
the Library’s IBM 1403 high-speed printer. 


Staff 


Immersed in the daily task of receiving and 
defining requests, inquiry recorders may, from 
time to time, become immune to the idea that 
people—all kinds of highly trained, dedicated, 
professional and technical people—make the LRS 
a living, developing operation. Restructuring the 
organization to reflect new conditions is helpful; 
implementing new procedures solves some prob- 
lems; introducing new equipment can save much 
time. Profitable as such innovations are, the 
quality and strength of the staff determine the 
degree of success that the LRS will have in any 
year. 

It is impossible within the confines of this 
report to list the many human gains and losses 
that affected the Service—promotions, changes in 
title and assignment, and loss through resigna- 
tion, retirement, or death. Each individual con- 
tributed his special knowledge, ability, and 
personal stamp to the work that LRS carries on 
ceaselessly for the Congress. 


REFERENCE according to Web- 


ster, means “direction to, or consultation of, 
books, periodicals, etc.... Any person or thing 
referred to for information ....” The Library’s 
Reference Department applies this definition in 
its broadest sense, including in Webster’s casual 
“etc.” not only materials of all ages and forms 
and sizes but also people—specialists and experts 
on the staff—also of all ages and forms and sizes. 
Because of the resulting contact with the various 
publics that it serves and other Government 
agencies who turn to it for specific research and 
bibliographic projects, this department is highly 
attuned to the events and trends that affect the 
Nation and its Government. 

For example, the drop in the number of 
readers using the Library may have been caused, 
in part, by student unrest throughout the year. 
Affecting the Reference Department more imme- 
diately, however, was the Government-wide fiscal 
retrenchment in 1969 and 1970. Funds that had 
previously been transferred to the Library to 
support projects and programs needed by other 
Federal agencies were either sharply curtailed or 
discontinued during the fiscal year. As a result, 
one entire division was abolished and several 
other projects were greatly reduced or brought to 
a conclusion. 

The Aerospace Technology Division, including 
the Cyrillic Bibliographic Project, was substan- 
tially reduced in the summer of 1969, reorga- 
nized as the Aerospace Reference Project in the 
Department office, and finally abolished on 
October 31, 1969. The staff of the International 
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Organizations Section of the General Reference 
and Bibliography Division was cut and its publi- 
cation, World List of Future International Meet- 
ings, discontinued for lack of financial support. 
Similarly, in the Science and Technology Divi- 
sion, the Pesticides Documentation Section was 
discontinued on December 28, 1969, followed 
by the Special Bibliographies Section on June 30, 
1970. Several publications were affected by these 
actions. 

In the area of acquisitions, the Library began 
to feel the consequences of the Tax Reform Act 
of 1969, which deprives potential donors of tax 
advantages for gifts of materials that they them- 
selves create, such as letters, papers, composi- 
tions, drawings, or literary works. Although, as 
an earlier chapter indicates, friends and donors of 
the Library, many of them of long standing, 
made generous gifts during the year, this law, 
which affects all libraries and other repositories 
in the United States, will inevitably decrease the 
flow to the Library of priceless collections of 
personal papers, musical compositions, and other 
creative works. 

This series of events characterized the year as 
one of readjustment and transition. Nevertheless, 
intensive attention continued to be given to posi- 
tive planning. Of high priority was the question 
of space for both collections and staff; of equal 
importance were plans for automation in various 
areas. A more detailed account of these activities 
is given later in this chapter. 

Despite the many problems of the present age, 
it is rewarding to reflect that the year, in its 
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totality, emerges as one particularly rich in many 
ways. Additions to the collections were at an all- 
time high; efforts to organize and preserve mate- 
rials were also remarkable; the staff strove to 
offer reference services of ever higher quality; 
and the number and importance of conferences 
and cultural events sponsored by the Department 
were exceptional. 

One of the year’s outstanding developments 
was the expansion of the scope and activities of 
the Motion Picture Section of the Prints and 
Photographs Division. The collection increased 
by 24,790 reels to a total of 121,789. Storage 
facilities were vastly expanded, and with the 
establishment of a motion picture printing lab- 
oratory at the Library, fully equipped for the 
painstaking task of copying old and often 
shrunken nitrate film on safety film, the preserva- 
tion program continued at an accelerated pace. 
Many of the films added to the collection during 
the year were acquired through the good offices 
of the American Film Institute and came from 
some of the major companies. They represent a 
priceless treasure for the preservation and docu- 
mentation of an art form inseparable from the 
cultural heritage of the United States. It is 
important to note that the efforts of the past 
year went far in establishing the national collec- 
tion of motion pictures at the Library of Con- 
gress as one of the major resources for the study 
of social history of the United States. Sidelights 
on the history of the motion picture and some of 
the people who made it were given unusual 
charm and color by Lillian Gish in a lecture in 
the Coolidge Auditorium. She enlivened her talk 
with screenings of portions of her early films, 
many of them now classics. Miss Gish donated 
her invaluable collection of personal papers to 
the Library later in the year. 

Among the major meetings held at the Library 
was the Conference on Access to Southeast Asian 
Research Materials, jointly sponsored by the 
Committee on Research Materials on Southeast 
Asia (CORMOSEA) of the Association of Asian 
Studies, the Association of Research Libraries, 
and the Library of Congress. Fifty-eight parti- 
cipants representing 25 institutions took part in 
this conference, held at the Library April 28-30, 
1970. In the field of Latin American studies, an 
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International Conference on Cuban Acquisitions 
and Bibliography brought representatives from 
England, Spain, West Germany, and the United 
States to the Library on April 13-15 to survey 
various problems connected with the improve- 
ment of current acquisitions from Cuba and the 
bibliographic control of materials published be- 
tween 1868 and 1968 related to Cuba. Made 
possible by a grant from the Ford Foundation, 
the conference was cosponsored by the Hispanic 
Foundation and Yale University. 

Six graduate students enrolled in the doctoral 
program in American Thought and Culture, spon- 
sored jointly by the Library of Congress and 
George Washington University and now in its 
second year. Entitled Research Orientation Semi- 
nar: Americana in the Library of Congress, the 
course was offered three hours a week in both 
the fall and spring semesters. The previous year it 
was offered for six hours a week during the fall 
semester only. 

To mark the 10th anniversary of the African 
Section of the General Reference and Bibliog- 
raphy Division, established in January 1960, L. 
Gray Cowan, president of the African Studies 
Association, gave an address in the Coolidge 
Auditorium on March 25. The lecture was pub- 
lished in the July 1970 issue of the Quarterly 
Journal of the Library of Congress, which was 
devoted to materials for African studies in the 
Library collections. 

A century of exchange of publications between 
the United States and China, as well as the 100th 
anniversary of the establishment of the first Chi- 
nese collection in this country and the beginning 
of Asian collections in American libraries, was 
commemorated by a three-month exhibit of sig- 
nificant Chinese items acquired by the Library 
through the years. The books received in the ini- 
tial exchange formed the nucleus from which the 
Library’s Chinese collection has grown. Among 
the Library’s guests at a ceremony commemorat- 
ing this centennial on September 9, 1969, were 
the Ambassador of the Republic of China, His 
Excellency Chow Shu-kai, and members of his 
staff. On May 19, 1970, at a reception at the 
Chinese Embassy, the Republic of China pre- 
sented to the Librarian of Congress through its 
Ambassador the photo-offset reproduction of a 
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100-volume set of the Pa ch’ t’ung chih (General 
History of the Manchu Eight Banners) and its 
supplement, as well as a number of more recent 
publications. 

The first months of the new decade also com- 
pleted 500 years of Hebrew printing, an anniver- 
sary marked at the Library by an exhibit of rare 
early printed Hebrew volumes, including several 
first editions, incunabula, and 16th-century 
books. 

An International Poetry Festival, sponsored by 
the Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Litera- 
ture Fund, took place on April 13, 14, and 15, in 
the Coolidge Auditorium, offering audiences a 
rich program of readings—both in the original 
and in translations by American poets—of poems 
by prominent foreign poets from eight different 
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countries. The three-day program was planned 
under the general direction of William Jay Smith, 
the Library’s Consultant in Poetry in English, 
1968-70. 

Among the Library’s best known activities are 
its literary and musical programs, which this year 
included a wide variety of noteworthy events. 
The Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Litera- 
ture Fund presented 11 poetry readings, lectures, 
and dramatic programs during the year. The 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation pre- 
sented seven concerts, including a Founder’s Day 
program on October 30, 1969, by the duo- 
pianists Vronsky and Babin. A concert by the 
Contemporary Chamber Ensemble on December 
12, conducted by Arthur Weisberg, featured a 
performance of Castiglioni’s Masques, which was 
commissioned by the Serge Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation in the Library of Congress. The Ger- 
trude Clarke Whittall Foundation presented 31 
concerts representing 21 separate programs, since 
most of the concerts played by the Juilliard 
Quartet on the Whittall Stradivari instruments 
were repeated the following evening. This resi- 
dent quartet recognized the birth of Beethoven 
in 1770 by playing all the string quartets of the 
composer during the season. On October 2 a 
special concert was presented in honor of the 
International Copyright Joint Study Group, 
attended by copyright experts from various parts 
of the world. On March 20 the Toulouse Cham- 
ber Ensemble, under the direction of Louis 
Auriacombe, presented the first American per- 
formance of Ramifications by Gyorgy Ligeti, 
commissioned by the Serge Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation. 

The Katie and Walter Louchheim Fund, which 
Mr. and Mrs. Louchheim increased during the 
year, continued to make possible the rebroad- 
casting of the concerts presented in the Coolidge 
Auditorium by making tapes available at a 
relatively reasonable rate. The success of the pro- 
gram is apparent by the number of stations that 
have subscribed for the tapes—22, including one 
in Alaska, during the past year. 

On February 25 the Louis Charles Elson 
Memorial Fund sponsored a lecture by Prof. 
Donald J. Grout of Cornell University, who 
spoke on “Mozart in the History of Opera.” 
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Complete lists of the year’s musical and literary 
programs are given in the appendixes. 


Development of the Collections 


Despite the fact that the worldwide increase in 
prices continued to erode the buying power of 
the Library’s funds, additions to the collections 
during this fiscal year were especially rich and 
varied. Through the acquisitions activities of the 
Processing Department, materials in all languages, 
subjects, and formats, current and noncurrent, 
poured into the Library, partly through auto- 
matic arrangements and partly in response to 
recommendations. 

The volume of bibliographic information 
routed to the various Reference Department divi- 
sions for recommendations increased for the 
third consecutive year, this time by more than 15 
percent. The number of titles recommended for 
acquisition reached an ailtime high of nearly 
90,000 titles, of which some 25,000 were for 
current materials from the USSR. Nearly 60 per- 
cent of all recommendations were from national 
bibliographies in card form received from the 
Shared Cataloging Division, an increase of 14.7 
percent that reflects the growing impact of the 
National Program for Acquisitions and Cata- 
loging (NPAC). As a result of a review of its list 
of approximately 125 recommending officers 
and the subject and geographic areas for which 
they are responsible, the department added two 
recommending officers: one for American Negro 
history and literature, one for sports and recrea- 
tion. 

Weekly, an average of 30 book trucks of newly 
processed materials were delivered to the Stack 
and Reader Division for shelving in the general 
collections. For the third consecutive year acqui- 
sitions in the Microfilm Reading Room set a new 
record, increasing 22 percent over the previous 
year. The 105,285 microform items added during 
the year brought the total collection to more 
than 755,000 items. Reversing an earlier trend, 
the number of new microfilm reels exceeded 
microfiche by a substantial margin. Doctoral 
dissertations on microfilm are currently being 
received at a yearly rate well in excess of 22,000 
reels (and titles). 
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The bulk of the publishing output of the 
United States comes to the Library through 
copyright deposits, enabling the Library to use 
its book funds for foreign publications, materials 
not copyrighted, and additional copies of refer- 
ence works. A serious fiscal crisis arose, there- 
fore, when in 1969 the major publisher of city 
directories decided no longer to copyright them. 
Because the directories are in constant use, the 
Library was obliged to divert to their purchase a 
substantial fund which would otherwise be used 
to acquire other important research materials. 

The activities of the Children’s Book Section 
of the General Reference and Bibliography Divi- 
sion are becoming increasingly well known in this 
country and abroad, partly because of the parti- 
cipation of its head in numerous international 
meetings and also because of the widespread use 
of the section’s publications, notably Children’s 
Literature; a Guide to Reference Sources. One 
result has been an increased flow of gifts of 
professional works about children’s literature, 
particularly from foreign countries. Proofcards 
for foreign children’s books indicate that their 
receipt roughly equaled the number of US. 
copyright deposits of juvenile titles that are 
added to the collections. Accessions in the 
German and Russian languages were especially 
numerous. Several Iranian picture books were 
presented by Mrs. Frances Carpenter Huntington 
of Washington, D.C., and a gift of 43 children’s 
books, including early 19th-century items, was 
made by Alexandra Sanford of New York City. 

In the course of compiling a guide to govern- 
ment publications, now in preparation, the Serial 
Division was able to identify many gaps in the 
Library’s holdings of bibliographies, lists, and 
catalogs of government publications. To bridge 
these gaps, bibliographic information was solic- 
ited from many organizations and individuals 
with gratifying results. New sources have been 
located, new works have been added to the 
collections, and missing portions of series already 
in the Library have been secured. The division 
cooperated with the Order Division in its efforts 
to establish more satisfactory methods for 
obtaining missing issues of periodicals, and sev- 
eral possible sources were explored. Because of 
continued interest in underground publications, a 
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special effort was made to assemble as repre- 
sentative a collection as possible, as an expansion 
of last year’s sampling operation. The Micro 
Photo Corporation, which had been making the 
same effort, solicited the Library’s aid in com- 
pleting its collections for filming; in return, 
Micro Photo presented to the Library a film of 
its earlier files, augmented by issues from the 
Library, as well as its 1969 file. Funds for the 
acquisition of retrospective materials made pos- 
sible the purchase of microfilm of several impor- 
tant Negro newspapers: the Chicago Defender 
(1942-46), the Pittsburgh Courier (1923-41), and 
the Amsterdam (N.Y.) News (192242). 

A notable gift to the Library from the Mary- 
land Historical Society was a file of Der Deutsche 
Correspondent (Baltimore) for the period before 
1881; it is to be transferred to microfilm, aug- 
menting the Library’s file covering 1881-1918, 
already on film. This famous newspaper recorded 
for more than three-quarters of a century the 
cultural, social, and civic activities of the large 
and influential German-American community in 
Baltimore. 

Acting upon requests from scholars, the His- 
panic Foundation asked the field director of the 
NPAC acquisitions center in Rio de Janeiro, 
Jerry James, to investigate the possibility of 
microfilming in Brazil the newspaper O Estado 
de Sao Paulo for the period January 4, 1874, to 
December 31, 1939. Negotiations with the pub- 
lisher and the Biblioteca Municipal, Sao Paulo, 
for permission to microfilm their combined hold- 
ings were successful, and filming is expected to 
begin early in fiscal 1971. More than a dozen 
libraries, in addition to the Library of Congress, 
have indicated strong interest in participating in 
this project. 

Three notable Latin American authors, 
Nicanor Parra of Chile, Philippe Thoby-Marcelin 
of Haiti, and Jorge Carrera Andrade of Ecuador, 
visited Washington to participate in the Interna- 
tional Poetry Festival held at the Library in April 
1970. While at the Library they recorded selec- 
tions of their works for the Archive of Hispanic 
Literature on Tape, bringing the total number of 
authors recorded to 277. 

Priceless manuscripts relating to the history 
and culture of Spanish America in the colonial 
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period, 1492-1819, given by Hans P. Kraus of 
New York City, were described by the Librarian 
of Congress as “the most important acquisition 
of Hispanic materials since the late Edward P. 
Harkness presented to the Library in 1929 the 
Harkness collection of Spanish manuscripts from 
the early years of the colonial history of Mexico 
and Peru. The Kraus collection is significant not 
only for the wide range of information it con- 
tains about Spanish colonial history but for the 
light it sheds on the early history of the terri- 
tories now included in the United States.” The 
collection includes contemporary colonial writ- 
ings that document exploration of the New 
World, the government of New Spain (Mexico), 
the workings of the Inquisition, taxation and 
economic conditions in the colonies, relations 
with the Indians and the French, and the loss of 
parts of the Spanish empire through American 
encroachment. 

Only a few years ago it was thought adequate 
and desirable to bring to the Library’s shelves a 
representative and balanced cross section of the 
newly issued publications in the Slavic and 
Central European area, and receipt of one-fourth 
to one-third of the current book output was 
considered quite satisfactory. The introduction 
of near-to-comprehensive acquisitions arrange- 
ments under the NPAC and Public Law 480 
programs has necessitated a fundamental rethink- 
ing of this philosophy and the formulation of 
new techniques and procedures. In this connec- 
tion the area specialists have cooperated with the 
Processing Department in developing data and 
identifying requirements for the possible estab- 
lishment of new acquisitions programs in 
Rumania and Poland. 

During the year the area specialist for the 
USSR reviewed cards representing some 70,000 
titles issued in the Soviet Union and made 
recommendations for acquisition of titles in non- 
scientific subject fields. He also reviewed recom- 
mendations made by other divisions and 
indicated the best source for acquisition of each 
title. The German area specialist reviewed more 
than 35,000 current titles from East and West 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and the Nether- 
lands, and gave special assistance to the acqui- 
sitions staff of the Department office. Other 
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recommending officers have followed differing 
techniques keyed to the needs of the NPAC or 
Public Law 480 programs for the countries 
assigned to them. 

The Chief of the Slavic and Central European 
Division, Sergius Yakobson, went to Europe in 
the spring of 1970 to represent the Library at the 
Second International Congress on Southeast 
European Studies in Athens and to visit libraries, 
bookdealers, bibliographic institutions, and re- 
search and teaching organizations specializing in 
Slavic and East European affairs in England, the 
Netherlands, West Germany, and West Berlin. 
With libraries and other institutions he explored 
possibilities for exchanging current publications, 
duplicates, and microfilms of some of their 
unique holdings. 

Since Albania is one of the most difficult 
countries from which to obtain current publica- 
tions, efforts were initiated to set up exchange 
arrangements with several European institutions 
to obtain copies of their Albanian duplicate 
materials. While examining a bookdealer’s stock 
during his visit to Europe, Dr. Yakobson came 
upon a rare set (1903-17) of Hrvatska straza za 
krscansku prosvetu, an important Croatian jour- 
nal of literary, political, and religious thought 
not held by any library in the United States. An 
order was subsequently placed. Also by purchase, 
the Library acquired a second installment of the 
unique private collection of Prof. Matthew 
Spinka, an outstanding authority on the history 
of the Czech Reformation. The latest acquisition 
includes 228 important books, chiefly focusing 
on the personalities of Hus and of Comenius, the 
famous 16th-century pedagogian, theologian, and 
philosopher. The Library has thus succeeded in 
building collections which represent a store of 
knowledge on Czech religious thought of the 
16th and 17th centuries second to none in this 
hemisphere. Additions to the Hungarian collec- 
tions include 14 volumes of the retrospective 
bibliography Magyar Konyvészet. Finnish non- 
current acquisitions are typified by 48 items— 
including first or early editions of leading Finnish 
writers and 11 major periodicals—received from 
the Jyvaskila University. Russian retrospective 
acquisitions relate primarily to early Soviet 
sociopolitical developments, the history of the 
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Russian theater, and émigré literature, whereas 
notable German items include Immanuel Kant’s 
Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen 
Vernunft (Frankfurt, 1793), as well as his 
Friihere noch nicht gesammeite kleine Schriften 
(Linz, 1795). And finally, a collection of older 
Lithuanian books from the private library of the 
late American-Lithuanian writer K. Jurgelionis 
was added to the Library’s collections. 

The Orientalia Division observed that, although 
the turbulence of the Cultural Revolution has 
subsided, virtually nothing of substance was 
received from Mainland China during the year. In 
Taiwan, on the other hand, there was a marked 
upward trend in publishing, and more than 1,100 
publishers were reported active there during the 
year. This upsurge has not yet been fully re- 
flected in the Library’s receipts from Taiwan, 
and measures are being taken to improve them. 
Potentially helpful is a current monthly bibli- 
ography published by the National Central 
Library, Taipei, under the title Chung-hua min 
kuo ch’u pan t’u shu mu lu (Chinese Bibli- 
ography), which lists all legal deposits received 
by the National Central Library and attempts to 
include some 3,400 books now published annu- 
ally in the Republic of China. In an effort to 
increase receipts from the area, the Library’s 
blanket-order dealer in Hong Kong has been 
instructed to check the special supplements to 
the Hong Kong Government Gazette, which 
contain lists of deposit copies. 

Thanks to an increased allotment for retrospec- 
tive Chinese materials, photoreproductions were 
ordered from the Center for Chinese Research 
Materials of the Association of Research Librar- 
ies, the Hoover Institution, the Harvard-Yenching 
Library, and various commercial dealers to fill a 
number of conspicuous gaps in the collections. 
Purchased materials from South Korea—more 
than 1,000 volumes—include an anthology of 
works on traditional Korean music accompanied 
by phonograph records, a 10-volume unofficial 
history of the Yi Dynasty that had never been 
published before, and a microfilm copy of the 
newspaper Tonga Ilbo covering the periods 
1920-40 and 1945-56. 

During the second year of the Library’s NPAC 
operations in Tokyo, accessions of currently 
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published Japanese trade monographs acquired 
through purchase declined from the record high 
of 14,100 in fiscal 1969 to 10,833 volumes in 
fiscal 1970. Exchange and gift receipts showed 
no substantial change, accounting for 1,057 
monographs and 17,526 serial pieces. 

The Head of the Near East Section, George 
Atiyeh, made a number of purchases during an 
acquisitions trip to the countries of Northwest 
Africa. Otherwise, the bulk of the Near Eastern 
receipts, totaling approximately 6,775 items, 
came through the Public Law 480 program, 
through blanket-order dealers in Tehran, Istan- 
bul, Beirut, and Baghdad, and through exchanges 
and gifts. A small number of monographs from 
areas that are not covered by any continuing 
acquisitions program—for example, Afghanistan, 
the Arabian Peninsula, and Libya—were pur- 
chased from bookdealers in the Middle East and 
Europe. An effort to fill gaps in Arabic, Turkish, 
Persian, and Armenian serials was fairly success- 
ful. Turkish periodicals were singled out as a 
major target; samples were acquired through the 
American Embassy in Ankara and subscriptions 
placed for selected titles. The Embassy also 
loaned the Library a set of the weekly Yon 
(1960-67) for microfilming. Mention should also 
be made of the acquisition of two important 
periodicals in Arabic, al-Athar (Lebanon) and 
al-Bayyinah (Morocco). The Gulbenkian Fund 
was used to purchase 480 retrospective titles in 
Armenian from dealers in Beirut, Venice, and 
Vienna. 

Materials selected by Lawrence Marwick, Head 
of the Hebraic Section, in May 1969 at the Jew- 
ish National and University Library, Jerusalem, 
arrived through exchange channels in February 
1970 and consisted of 1,953 monographs, bro- 
chures, and serial issues. Through the assistance 
of an Israeli visitor to the section, the Library 
was able to obtain a good collection of Yad 
la-banim, a type of publication rarely available 
through trade channels. The number of Yiddish 
accessions during the year was gratifying and 
included many rare items. Special notice should 
also be taken of the receipts from Ethiopia, a 
result of NPAC operations in Nairobi. 

The Southern Asia Section made a concerted 
effort to review bibliographies and indexes of 
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Indonesian and Malaysian monographs in both 
Western languages and the vernacular; recommen- 
dations for the acquisition of current and retro- 
spective materials were forwarded to the regional 
center in Djakarta. 

To assist the NPAC staff in East Africa in rec- 
ommending more than 2,000 titles for acqui- 
sition, the African Section of the General 
Reference and Bibliography Division prepared 
lists of the Library’s holdings of publications of 
Burundi, the Malagasy Republic, Rwanda, and 
the Sudan. 

Diversity in content was a notable feature of 
the collections received by the Manuscript Divi- 
sion, with literary and cultural materials again 
predominating. Novelist Bernard Malamud gave 
to the Library the manuscripts of his seven 
books, including two award winners, The Magic 
Barrel and The Fixer. Truman Capote added to 
his previous gift the notebooks and other mate- 
rials relating to his bestselling book Jn Cold 
Blood. Among the important contributors to the 
theatrical collections were Lillian Gish, who as 
reported earlier, presented her personal papers, 
film and theatrical scripts, and memorabilia relat- 
ing to her career of over half a century; actor and 
art enthusiast Vincent Price, whose first gift of 
over 7,000 items covers the years 1961 to 1967; 
literary agent Lucy Kroll; and Joseph Wood 
Krutch, drama critic and renowned conserva- 
tionist, who presented about 2,000 items shortly 
before his death. Mention should also be made of 
the acquisition of the papers of the MacDowell 
Colony of Peterborough, N.H., for the years 
1896 to 1968, when its facilities were enjoyed by 
hundreds of composers, artists, and writers, 
including more than 20 winners of the Pulitzer 
Prize, many of whom did their prize-winning 
work while in residence. 

Interesting and important additions to the 
manuscript collections in the scientific field were 
the papers of Jean and Jeannette Piccard, best 
known for their stratosphere balloon flights. Still 
another dimension was added to the year’s 
receipts with the acquisition of the papers of 
sportswriter Arthur Mann, who was heavily 
involved in baseball during the days when the 
first black players were recruited to the major 
leagues. Large collections of the papers of Kermit 
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Roosevelt and of the Willard family, long prom- 
ised to the Library, help to complete the record 
of two remarkable American families. 

Although the limited funds impose rigid selec- 
tivity, the number of manuscripts purchased was 
larger than in recent years. The Special Reserve 
Fund has been of exceptional value in procuring 
Presidential letters and other important materials 
relating to U.S. history. Among the year’s pur- 
chases were letters of James Madison and James 
Monroe, a holograph of an editorial written by 
William Howard Taft, and two important Gouv- 
erneur Morris items. The Madison letters, three in 
number, are confidential communications from 
George Joy, a Boston trader living in London 
who wrote pro-American pamphlets for English 
consumption. President Monroe’s financial em- 
barrassment after he left public office is revealed 
in a letter he dated April 3, 1831, three months 
before his death on the 55th anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, July 4. President 
Taft, in the editorial written for the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, gives his views on the Versailles 
Treaty immediately following its rejection by the 
Senate. Filling many gaps in the Morris papers 
already in the Library’s collections is a “Waste 
Book,” or account book, 1791-1801, and a 
critique of a pamphlet on proposed changes in 
the French legal system gives an indication of the 
close relationship between Gouverneur Morris 
and Lafayette’s group in the French National 
Assembly. 

In all, the Library purchased 29 Presidential 
letters and 10 written by other important polit- 
ical figures. Collections acquired by purchase 
included the second installment of the Feinberg 
Whitman Collection and a group of 3,000 letters 
of Edward Everett Hale and Harriet Freeman. 

Among the rare items acquired by the Music 
Division was the holograph draft of Sergei 
Rachmaninoff’s Op. 38 [Six Songs] and two 
related songs that are believed to be the only 
existing unpublished songs by this composer. 
Rachmaninoff was at the piano when the opus 
was given its first performance in Moscow in 
1916 by the famous Russian singer Nina 
Koshetz, to whom the work was dedicated. It has 
been said that the songs were Rachmaninoff’s 
favorites and represent a turning point in his 
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style of composing. This purchase was made 
possible with funds from the Heineman Founda- 
tion and the Friends of Music in the Library of 
Congress. Other notable receipts include seven 
manuscripts of Edward Alexander MacDowell, 
the first American composer to win international 
recognition; two important holograph letters of 
Franz Liszt; a fascinating group of letters from 
the famous Irish tenor John McCormack to his 
erstwhile manager that reveal the emotions and 
experiences of one of the greatest artists of the 
time; and a gift of over 600 scores of operas and 
operettas, many in manuscript, from the Tams- 
Witmark Music Library, Inc. A fuller account of 
the year’s receipts appears in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Library of Congress. 

Perhaps the most notable acquisition of the 
Archive of Folk Song in fiscal 1970 was a collec- 
tion of early cylinder recordings received from 
the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, in- 
cluding some that represent the earliest known 
use of a recording machine for gathering eth- 
nographic data. The Library plans to begin 
duplicating these cylinders on tape, thus making 
them available for the first time to the scholarly 
community. 

It was also an important year for the develop- 
ment of the archive’s American Indian record- 
ings. Prof. Robert A. Black of California State 
College, Hayward, ient for duplication his col- 
lection of 79 tapes of Pueblo music, recorded 
principally from the Hopi, with some representa- 
tion from the Acoma, Laguna, and Zuni. 
Although most of the tapes consist of chants and 
songs, some folktales and other forms of lore are 
included in this large and important field collec- 
tion, documenting the Hopi musical culture in 
great depth and detail. A second acquisition of 
American Indian recordings, much smaller in 
scope, proved to be interesting as a historical 
documentary collection. Around 1914, Geoffrey 
O’Hara, who was a well-known performer and 
composer of popular music in the first half of 
this century, lived among the Navajo Indians. It 
was believed that he had recorded their music 
but that the recordings had been lost or de- 
stroyed. In early 1970, however, Carl B. John- 
son, regional archeologist for the National Park 
Service in Arizona and New Mexico, brought to 
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the Archive of-Folk Song a tape copied from the 
14 cylinders of Navajo music recorded by O’Hara 
that he had discovered at the Hubbell Trading 
Post National Historic Site, Ganado, Ariz. The 
archive has now duplicated Mr. Johnson’s tape to 
preserve Geoffrey O’Hara’s recordings and make 
them available for study. 

The archive acquired a number of recorded 
collections of instrumental music from the South 
and Southwest, the largest of which is a group of 
22 tapes of Texas fiddle and guitar music lent for 
duplication by Charles Faurot, a professional 
recording engineer. Other collections include 
tape recordings of fiddle and banjo tunes and 
songs of the southern mountains, traditional 
church services, and conversations with Negro 
healers and root doctors. 

Some of the finest early operatic recordings to 
be acquired in any one year since the receipt of 
the famous John Secrist Collection in 1963 were 
added to the Recorded Sound Section during 
fiscal 1970. The result of both purchase and gift, 
they include performances by Sir Charles Santley 
(1834-1922), who more than any other recording 
artist probably links this generation to an earlier 
singing tradition and for whom Gounod com- 
posed the most famous baritone aria in his opera 
Faust; Francesco Tamagno (1850-1905), for 
whom Verdi wrote his Otello; Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink (1861-1936), singing an arioso 
from Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte on her first pub- 
lished recording, made in 1903; the too-little- 
recorded dramatic soprano from the St. Peters- 
burg Imperial Opera, Olimpia Boronat; and 
Adelina Patti (1843-1919), recorded in 1905 and 
1906. 

One of the finest assemblages of synagogue 
music yet reported was added to the collection 
with the gift of the Benedict Stambler Collection 
of Recorded Judaica, donated by Mr. Stambler’s 
widow in his memory. An impressive group of 
historic acoustically made discs includes speeches 
by Sir Herbert Beerbohm-Tree; the Prince of 
Wales, later Edward VIII; Woodrow Wilson; 
Warren G. Harding, on’a rare Pathé Actuelle; 
Stanley Baldwin; William Gibbs McAdoo; William 
Jennings Bryan; and Champ Clark. A major pur- 
chase was a group of 17 discs devoted to two 
lengthy speeches by Benito Mussolini, issued dur- 
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ing World War II by the Discoteca di Stato in 
Rome and today considered extraordinary rarities. 

The golden age of radio was well documented 
by gifts from Lewis Graham, producer of the 
Original Amateur Hour, and André Kostelanetz. 
Mr. Graham donated 2,200 recordings of the 
show’s broadcasts covering the years 1935-45. 
Mr. Kostelanetz supplemented similar recordings 
he has given the Library in the past with a collec- 
tion of 701 discs of his Coca Cola Hour broad- 
casts from 1940 to 1944, together with many of 
his published recordings. From the late Mrs. Irina 
R. Wolkonsky came a rich collection of record- 
ings, many of which had belonged to her father, 
the legendary composer-pianist, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff. These included many test pressings of 
performances by her father and by his friend, the 
great Russian basso Feodor Chaliapin. 

Once again, Ulysses “Jim” Walsh, noted discog- 
rapher and historian of American’s popular 
recording artists and a generous donor over the 
years, presented valuable recordings, this time his 
unparalleled collection of discs by Billy Murray, 
whom he describes as “far and away the greatest 
American comedian recorded music has known.” 

Victor Vasarely, Ilya Bolotowsky, John 
Randolph Carter, and a number of Czech artists 
chosen by the Pennell Committee at its October 
meeting, as well as Rudy Pozzatti, Gerhard 
Marcks, Ludwig Meidner, Man Ray, Théophile 
Alexandre Steinlen, Guiseppe Maria Mitelli, Jean 
Louis Forain, and Felix Edouard Vallotton, were 
represented in prints added to the collections in 
the Prints and Photographs Division during the 
year. Prints by Jacob Kainen and Judith Brod- 
sky, selected by the division staff, were presented 
as gifts of the Society of Washington Printmaker: 
from its biennial exhibition. 

Television has turned to the traditional art of 
illustration, employing artists to draw scenes 
from trials and hearings from which cameras have 
been excluded. Two series of these reportorial 
drawings were presented this fiscal year. To his 
earlier gifts Howard Brodie added sketches of 
Senate hearings; Arnold Mesches gave the draw- 
ings he made at the Pueblo inquiry. New Yorker 
artists Mischa Richter, Dana Fradon, Whitney 
Darrow, William Steig, Charles Saxon, B. Tobey, 
Stan Hunt, and others continued to send their 
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original drawings as gifts. The Time, Inc., Fund 
enabled the Library to purchase a series of draw- 
ings of the United States by the noted British 
illustrator Paul Hogarth and a group of unusually 
interesting photographs by the Russian construc- 
tivist Aleksandr Rodchenko. A large group of 
notable photographs by the late Rolf Winquist 
was offered on exchange by the TIO group of 
Stockholm. 

The most valuable single poster received in a 
year of remarkable acquisitions of this art form 
was a superb copy of Guinguette Fleurie, the 
extremely scarce first poster by Jacques Villon 
designed in 1899 and acquired on exchange. 
Other poster receipts included work by Jean 
Mird, Alexander Calder, Lorenzo Homar, Lance 
Wyman, Milton Glaser, and Rudy Pozzatti; prize- 
winners from Switzerland, Japan, and Germany; 
a group of al-Fatah posters from the Public Law 
480 office in Cairo; American radical movement 
posters; and a group of original placards from the 
1967 French student uprisings. The National 
Screen Service Company continued to send gifts 
of current American motion picture posters and 
movie stills. 

Such was the increase in motion picture acqui- 
sitions that special procedures were devised to 
expedite action on offers of film gifts and de- 
posits. Paramount Pictures donated a treasury of 
more than 100 silent feature films produced 
between 1914 and 1930, representing some of 
the most important productions of the silent era. 
In September negotiations were concluded with 
Columbia Pictures, and in March United Artists 
began to present Warner Brothers films to the 
Library. Both of these arrangements were initi- 
ated by the American Film Institute. Maurice 
Zouary gave more than 200,000 feet of historical 
film, including 35mm negatives and prints of the 
De Forest Phonofilm 1919-27 experiments in 
optical synchronous sound. Mary Pickford added 
50 films to her collection, and from the Guggen- 
heim Museum in New York came a group of 
important avant-garde films by Fischinger, Mac- 
Laren, and Hans Richter. Copyright deposits 
added to the motion picture collections such 
features as A Dandy in Aspic, A Place to Stand, 
and The Shoes of the Fisherman, as well as news 
footage on Vietnam from CBS and ABC, CBS 
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programs on the moon, and the NET program on 
Thornton Wilder. 

The annual report of acquisitions of the Rare 
Book Division, published in the October 1970 
issue of the Quarterly Journal of the Library of 
Congress, describes a brilliant display of rarities, 
ranging from the most important early illustrated 
book to be printed at Lyons, the 1491 folio 
edition of La Mer des histories, to the facsimile 
edition of Giamattista Bodoni’s Manuale Tipo- 
grafico, printed in 1969 at Verona by Giovanni 
Mardersteig, one of the great typographers of the 
present generation. The division’s collections 
were increased by 1,287 pieces, of which 495 
were received by purchase, 301 by transfer, 251 
by gift, and 90 from other sources. Additions to 
the broadside collection numbered 207. 

Among the more significant acquisitions were 
some 25 titles secured through the Rosenwald 
Fund. The most outstanding of 20 items pur- 
chased through the Alfred Whital Stern Memorial 
Fund was a fine lithographic portrait of Abraham 
Lincoln shown with his running mate, Hannibal 
Hamlin, issued during the 1860 campaign. 
Among important gifts were two books from 
Hans P. Kraus, a fine copy of the second edition 
of Abraham Zacuto’s Almanach perpetuum, 
printed at Venice in 1502, and Jaime Pérez de 
Valencia’s Centum ac quinquaginta psalmi Davi- 
dici, printed at Lyons in 1514. 

Although current receipts of the Geography 
and Map Division declined, apparently a reflec- 
tion of the drop in production of maps by U.S. 
Government agencies caused by budget curtail- 
ments, acquisitions of noncurrent maps, charts, 
and atlases continued at a high level, accounting 
for 68 percent of the year’s accessions. Although 
gifts were but a small percentage of the total 
receipts, they added distinctive retrospective 
items to the collections. Among them were five 
panoramic views of American cities, ranging in 
date for 1880 to 1920, presented by Mrs. T. B. 
Fowler, Washington, D.C., and drawn by her 
father-in-law, Thaddeus M. Fowler. 

Over the years the Library’s holdings of orig- 
inal maps have been supplemented with photo- 
copies of manuscript items in American and 
foreign archives. Among those acquired during 
this fiscal year were 453 warranty tract maps of 
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Pennsylvania townships reproduced from manu- 
script originals in the Pennsylvania Department 
of Internal Affairs. The /Ilustrated Atlas of Craw- 
ford County, Ohio, 1873, by H. T. Gould and J. 
W. Starr, acquired by purchase, adds to a growing 
collection of late 19th-century county land own- 
ership maps and atlases; most often published 
and sold on a subscription basis, in limited 
editions, these materials form a distinctive cul- 
tural and historical record of America during the 
Victorian era. 

Geography departments in several Canadian 
universities have produced noteworthy provincial 
atlases in recent years. Among those added to the 
collections were three published in 1969 that 
employ a variety of cartographic techniques: the 
large folio Economic Atlas of Ontario, compiled 
in the University of Ontario’s Department of 
Geography, the University of Saskatchewan’s 
Atlas of Saskatchewan, and the Atlas of Alberta, 
compiled by the Department of Geography, 
University of Alberta. 

Recommendations from specialists in the Sla- 
vic, Oriental, Scandinavian, Hungarian, German, 
and Romance languages, as well as from science 
specialists, for acquisitions in the scientific and 
technological fields during the year totaled 
26,805. These were over and above receipts from 
blanket orders, NPAC, and copyright. Among the 
recommended items were more than 300 new 
periodicals, including international journals, 
abstracting services, and representative foreign 
and noncopyrighted U.S. periodicals. 

Among the retrospective purchases was a four- 
volume set on the art of medicine in Poland from 
early times to 1855 entitled Zbidr wiadomosci 
do historyi sztuki lekarskiej w Polsce od czaséw 
najdawniejszych az do najnowszych, by Ludwik 
Gasiorowski, published in Poznan between 1839 
and 1855. Other purchases included a first edi- 
tion of a botanical publication by Jakob Wernies- 
chek, M.D., Genera plantarum cum characteribus 
suis essentialibus et naturalibus (Vienna, 1763); 
J. L. Rost’s Der aufrichtige Astronomus, Welcher 
von verschiedenen Materien einen ausfiihrlichen 
Unterricht ertheilet (Nirnberg, 1727), a compen- 
dium of information on the solar system, comets, 
the moon, planets, and astronomy; and Johannes 
Dryander’s Cylindri vsvs et canones... (Mar- 
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burg, 1543), with a woodcut coat-of-arms of 
Hesse-Nassau on the title page and the first 
known description of the portable dial. 

One of the notable gifts to the Library in the 
scientific and technical field was Pioneers in 
Aerial Photography, a folio scrapbook recording 
highlights in the evolution of the art and science 
of aerial photography and photoreconnaissance 
as exemplified by the career of Brig. Gen. George 
W. Goddard, USAF, Ret. This handsome volume, 
compiled and published in a limited edition by 
Eastman Kodak, was presented by General God- 
dard in ceremonies attended by Gen. Carl Spaatz, 
first Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air Force. William 
E. Jones of the Battelle Memorial Institute gave 
to the Library his private collection of materials 
relating to unidentified flying objects, including 
some items on microfilm. 


Organization of the Collections 


In all likelihood the largest and most diversi- 
fied in the world, the holdings of the Library of 
Congress total more than 61 million pieces. 
Although the task of organizing this mammoth 
collection of collections for use and, at the same 
time, preserving it for future generations is 
shared by several departments, the Reference 
Department has the primary responsibility for 
arranging the collections in its custody, for estab- 
lishing priorities for the preservation of deterior- 
ating items, and for preparing materials in the 
special collections for preservation treatment. 

In organizing the collections, notable progress 
was made in three related aspects: two major 
collections were moved from cramped quarters 
into more adequate facilities; efforts to preserve 
deteriorating materials were remarkably produc- 
tive; and one of the Library’s important manu- 
script collections was reorganized according to 
present-day archival techniques. 

In 1897 three horse-drawn wagons transported 
over 800 tons of books, periodicals, maps, prints, 
and pieces of music from the old Library of Con- 
gress in the Capitol across the east plaza into the 
new Library building. In 1970, the Geography 
and Map Division moved to new facilities in 
Alexandria, Va., and the Serial Division began 
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the move of its massive periodical and serial 
collection from the Main Building across Second 
Street into the Library’s Annex. The planning 
and execution of these two moves of over 10 
million items from the collections plus furniture 
and equipment were major Library-wide tasks. 
At the end of the fiscal year, the Serial Division 
move was still under way, but the Geography and 
Map Division was settled in its new quarters at 
845 South Pickett Street in Alexandria. 

At the new site, a total of 75,000 square feet 
on one level is available for storage of the collec- 
tions of over 3% million maps. The map cases, 
formerly stacked as many as seven units high, are 
now reduced to two, three, and four units, 
greatly improving access to the materials. Free- 
standing shelving accommodates the collection of 
more than 32,000 atlases, including the extensive 
group of Sanborn fire insurance atlases and maps. 
Specially designed racks have been constructed 
for the storage of three-dimensional relief 
models. The move aiso necessitated the expan- 
sion the Geography and Map Division’s reference 
collection to approximately 6,000 volumes. An 
especially welcome feature in the Pickett Street 
building is the large masonry vault, equipped 
with independent temperature and humidity 
controls, and containing almost 5,000 square feet 
of secure storage space for the division’s note- 
worthy collection of rare maps and atlases. More- 
over, the vault provides the first opportunity in 
over a decade to transfer from the general map 
collections those maps and atlases whose current 
values justify maximum protection. The Preser- 
vation Office has established a Map Repair Unit 
in the new building, and an expanded program 
of deacidification, lamination, and repair is 
planned. 

An early phase of the move of the Serial Divi- 
sion to the Annex was the consolidation of the 
Periodical and Government Publication Reading 
Room with the Newspaper Reading Room. The 
new consolidated reading room has as its direct 
antecedent the Periodical Reading Room, opened 
70 years ago on January 22, 1900. Then the Peri- 
odical Division had custody of 7,200 periodical 
titles, 550 newspaper titles (400 published in the 
United States), and 20,000 volumes of news- 
papers. In 1970 the Serial Division has custody 
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of the current unbound issues of approximately 
60,000 titles of periodicals and government 
serials, receives and permanently preserves over 
1,000 foreign and almost 300 U.S. newspapers, 
receives but does not permanently retain another 
400 U.S. newspapers, and maintains a collection 
of 108,000 bound newspaper volumes and 
164,000 reels of newspapers on microfilm. 

The actual move of the serial collections began 
with the expansion of the space available for 
unbound newspapers. Next, the collection of 
newspapers on microfilm was _ reorganized, 
boxed, assigned new shelf numbers, and 
reshelved in a new location next to the reading 
room. The collection of over 58,000 volumes of 
bound U.S. newspapers was then shifted and 
rearranged. 

The integration of the collections of govern- 
ment publications with the periodical collection 
in a single alphabetical sequence according to the 
entry in the Library’s Serial Record Division is a 
major change in the organization of the Serial 
Division’s collections. The planning for the move 
and necessary adjustments once the move was 
under way overshadowed most other activities of 
the Serial Division in fiscal 1970. 

During the year it was decided to transfer the 
Library’s collection of over 2,000 volumes of 
18th-century newspapers from the Rare Book 
Division to the Serial Division, where adequate 
security provisions were made for them. 

For several years the crowded condition of the 
general book collections has made their efficient 
use increasingly difficult. Recommendations 
were developed during fiscal 1970 for the most 
efficient use of stack space for the next four 
years. When implemented, the proposals should 
provide as much relief from the space squeeze as 
can be reasonably expected. Shortage of shelf 
space for the greatly increased receipts of the 
Microfilm Reading Room created problems, 
which were eased, at least temporarily, by 
expanding its shelf space to accommodate the 
“microform explosion.” 

As in recent years, the Reference Department 
made extensive use of microforms (especially 
microfilm), magnetic tapes, and safety-base 
motion picture film in its struggle against the 
deterioration of books, newspapers, serials, man- 
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uscripts, motion pictures, maps, recordings, and 
photographic negatives. Over 2,200,600 pages of 
brittle books and serials were prepared for micro- 
filming by the Preservation Microfilming Office, 
while the custodial divisions of the Reference 
Department selected and prepared nearly a mil- 
lion nonbook items for conservation as part of 
the Library’s preservation program. During the 
year many rare items and collections were also 
microfilmed through arrangements made with 
the Exchange and Gift Division, and over 10,000 
microfilm reels were obtained through copyright 
deposit, purchase, exchange, and gift. 

Replacement of deteriorating files of bound 
newspapers with microfilm copies continued at a 
steady pace. Over 100 titles from the newspaper 
collections in the Serial and Orientalia Divisions 
were filmed by the Photoduplication Service as 
part of the preservation program. In addition to 
preparing for filming long runs of newspapers, 
among them the Wall Street Journal, Giornale 
d'Italia (Rome), Wisconsin State Journal, and O 
Estado de Sao Paulo, the Serial Division selected 
and prepared several thousand issues of foreign- 
language U.S. newspapers, including Russky 
Golos (New York), Katolikus Magyarok Vasa- 
rhapja (Cleveland), Nichi-Bei Times (San Francis- 
co), /l Progresso (New York), Draugas (Chicago), 
and Ukrainian Daily News (New York). The 
division added 11,000 reels of microfilm to its 
newspaper collection; 5,000 of the reels were 
noncurrent, or retrospective, newspapers, and 
the remaining 6,000 reels were current news- 
papers. 

The Orientalia Division, custodian of the 
Library’s Chinese, Korean, Japanese, Hebraic, 
Near Eastern, and Southern Asia collections, 
prepared 30 percent more items for microfilming 
than in the previous year, and over 1,900 reels of 
microfilm were added to the Orientalia collec- 
tions during the year. Among the 26 long runs of 
deteriorating periodicals selected and prepared 
for filming by the division were the important 
titles 7i Hsueh Tsa Chih (Peking), Di Yidishe 
Tsaytung (Buenos Aires), Yin Hang Chou Pao 
(Shanghai), and Chia Yin, or The Tiger (Tokyo, 
Shanghai, Peking, and Tientsin). Indonesian 
newspapers published from January 1, 1970, 
onward will henceforth be filmed in New Delhi, 
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where the Public Law 480 newspapers receipts 
from India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Nepal are now 
microfilmed. A review of the Library’s acquisi- 
tion and microfilming policies for Indonesian 
newspapers was completed. 

Notable projects in the Orientalia Division 
included the filming of the 58-volume, out-of- 
print Tien Shih Chai Hua Pao, the first pictorial 
work printed by the offset process in China, and 
of the Turkish newspaper Ydn, borrowed from 
the American Embassy in Ankara. The first phase 
of a cooperative program in which the Library 
and Toyo Bunko in Tokyo will microfilm and 
exchange their holdings of Gaiji Keistatsu HO 
(Reports of the Foreign Affairs Police) was 
launched. No institution in the United States or 
Japan is known to have a complete run of this 
journal, which was published in Tokyo from 
1922 to 1944. 

Over 30 rare Chinese titles published during 
the Ming period (1368-1644) were microfilmed. 
As time and funds permit, the division is micro- 
filming the holdings listed in A Descriptive Cata- 
log of Rare Chinese Books in the Library of 
Congress (1957). Filming of the rarities printed 
or written before the beginning of the Ming 
period was completed several years ago. 

When a rare or unique item from the Library’s 
collection is microfilmed, the Library is provided 
with an insurance copy in the form of a master 
negative. Readers are given positive photocopies 
to use unless special circumstances require exami- 
nation of the original. The microfilming of a rare 
item not only lengthens its life but also makes it 
available to a wider audience, because positive 
service copies are available to individuals and 
institutions desiring them. In the case of books, 
pamphlets, serials, and newspapers, the master 
negatives are reported to the National Register of 
Microform Masters. 

The Music Division made plans for an expan- 
sion of its microfilming program. This compre- 
hensive undertaking will include the filming of 
the division’s extensive collection of 20th- 
century composers’ holographs and rare operatic 
scores from the Library’s unparalleled collection. 

The valuable collection of 19th-century U.S. 
county maps in the Geography and Map Division 
is another heavily used collection preserved and 
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made available to more readers through a pro- 
gram of photostatic copying, while the micro- 
filming of the Presidential Papers has made these 
unique collections available to libraries, institu- 
tions, and scholars around the world. 

Publication in July 1970 of the 3-volume 
Index to the Theodore Roosevelt Papers marked 
the completion of work on 19 of the 23 Presi- 
dential collections within the Library. There are 
485 reels of microfilm in the Roosevelt collec- 
tion, and the index contains 248,750 entries; it is 
the first of three multivolume indexes to 20th- 
century collections to be completed. The Li- 
brary’s Presidential collections extend from 
George Washingten to Calvin Coolidge and 
include about two million manuscripts, but the 
most extensive collections are those of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and William 
Howard Taft; the Taft collection is the largest, 
numbering more than 500,000 pieces. The 
demand for the indexes has been so heavy that 
several of them have gone out of print. Total 
sales of Presidential Papers microfilms passed the 
million dollar mark in fiscal 1970, with 1,881 
film copies of individual collections distributed 
through 47 States and several foreign countries. 
The Abraham Lincoln Papers microfilm and 
index, for example, can be found in 112 libraries 
throughout 37 States and the District of Colum- 
bia and in a number of foreign libraries. 

Cooperative projects with other institutions are 
another means of acquiring photocopies of 
unique foreign archival resources and of making 
them more widely available. Through its Center 
for the Coordination of Foreign Manuscript 
Copying, the Library agreed to participate in two 
major microfilming projects. The first, the Aus- 
trian Microfilm Project, entails the microfilming 
of about 200,000 pages of documents from the 
British, French, Russian, and Prussian collections 
in the Austrian State Archives for the period 
1848 to 1918. The filming will be sponsored by a 
consortium of institutions: the Library of Con- 
gress, the Center for Research Libraries (Chi- 
cago), Boston College, Duke, Harvard, Yale, 
Stanford, the University of Virginia, and the 
Hampshire Inter-Library Center at Amherst. The 
second, the Louisiana Colonial Records Project, 
was initiated by the University of Southwestern 
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Louisiana at Lafayette and provides for the 
microfilming of Louisiana material in the French 
National Archives. In addition to the Library of 
Congress, other participants are Loyola Univer- 
sity at New Orleans, Memphis State University, 
and the Mississippi Department of Archives and 
History. 

The Recorded Sound Section in the Music 
Division continued its program of transferring 
deteriorating acetate discs to polyester-base 
magnetic tape, assuring the preservation of, 
among other items, Marine Band recordings and 
propaganda broadcasts made during World War II 
by William Joyce (Lord Haw Haw). 

Deacidification and lamination of manuscripts 
continued on a regular basis during the year. The 
Serial Division embarked on a project of identify- 
ing newspaper issues of historical importance for 
similar treatment. Thirty issues, ranging chrono- 
logically from the explosion of the battleship 
Maine on February 16, 1898, to the censure of 
Senator Joseph McCarthy on December 12, 
1954, were selected. Curiously, only one news- 
paper account of the Wright Brothers’ flight was 
located, the story in the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
of December 18, 1903. 

Since 1966 over 20,000 deteriorating nitrate 
photographic negatives from the heavily used 
Historic American Buildings Survey (HABS) and 
Pictorial Archives of Early American Architec- 
ture have been converted to safety film. With 
conversion of 6,200 negatives during fiscal 1970, 
the preservation of these two collections neared 
completion. Approximately 41,000 nitrate nega- 
tives, principally from the Farm Security Admin- 
istration and the Office of War Information 
collections, will be converted next. 

Establishment of a motion picture printing 
laboratory in the cellar of the Library’s Main 
Building was one of the notable achievements of 
fiscal 1970. For several years the Library’s 
motion picture preservation program, in which 
deteriorating nitrate film is replaced by safety 
film, has been expanding rapidly. The conversion 
of film from the Library’s collections has been 
done by Government and commerical labora- 
tories. However, the shortage of adequate com- 
mercial facilities to accommodate the growing 
program has made it necessary fcr the Library to 
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organize its own laboratory. Although com- 
mercial laboratories will still be utilized, the new 
laboratory will enable the Library to increase 
substantially the rate of conversion of unstable 
nitrate motion picture film. 

During the past year over one million feet of 
film were replaced by laboratory processing and 
by purchase, and an additional 274,000 feet 
through exchanges, primarily with the Tokyo 
Museum of Modern Art. The motion picture 
storage facilities in Quantico, Va., and in the 
former MGM building in the District of Columbia 
were vacated in fiscal 1970, and the nitrate films 
from both locations were moved to the specially 
designed vaults which Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base at Dayton, Ohio, made available for use by 
the Library. The increased activity in motion 
picture acquisitions made it necessary to occupy 
additional space at Wright-Patterson before the 
year was over. 

A notable achievement in the Reference De- 
partment’s effort to gain increased biblio- 
graphical control over nonbook materials was the 
organization of the personal papers of Peter 
Force as a separate unit in the Manuscript Divi- 
sion. Until this year, they were part of a manu- 
script collection of more than 150,000 items 
assembled by Force from many diverse sources. 

The study of the Force collection also dis- 
closed provenance information of great value to 
the Prints and Photographs and the Geography 
and Map Divisions. Another dividend of the pro- 
ject was the creation of a Sir Thomas Phillipps 
collection of Anglo-Americana, distinct parts of 
which had been acquired by the Library over a 
period of years following the sale of the original 
collection in England. 

In addition to sorting and arranging the 
150,000 items in the Peter Force collection, the 
Preparation Section in the Manuscript Division 
arranged over 1,200,000 items in 116 other col- 
lections, including the American Colonization 
Society Archives, the papers of Robert A. Taft, 
Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, and Shirley Jack- 
son, and the archives of the Harmon Foundation. 
Sixty-seven collections were reported to the 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collec- 
tions, bringing to 1,015 the number of LC col- 
lections reported. 
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For the first time, the Daniel Murray collection 
of literary and historical works by and about 
Negroes was brought under preliminary biblio- 
graphic control. Most of the 1,800 books, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals in the collection were 
bequeathed to the Library by Mr. Murray in 
1925, but additional volumes have been added 
from diverse sources. 

The Music Division has a large group of indi- 
vidual, nonmusic manuscript items which are not 
part of any formal collection. An effort has been 
made to index these autograph letters and liter- 
ary documents of musicians, and during the past 
year the index file of over 4,000 cards was repro- 
duced, providing the division with an additional 
set of this valuable reference and acquisitions 
tool. The Archive of Folk Song inventoried and 
reorganized its collection of over 250 serial publi- 
cations of reference value to folklorists during 
fiscal 1970. The collection features many news- 
letters and ephemeral publications that are not 
available elsewhere. 

Although the Processing Section of the Geog- 
raphy and Map Division concentrated its atten- 
tion on sorting and arranging maps in preparation 
for the move of the division to Pickett Street, the 
processing and cataloging of all single-sheet maps 
added to the collections during the year was kept 
on a current basis. The 17 individuals partici- 
pating in the division’s special summer map 
processing project sorted and arranged approxi- 
mately 133,000 maps. 

As in past years, the Orientalia Division 
worked closely with the Processing Department 
in developing standard procedures for handling 
materials in Asian languages. Topics of particular 
concern this year included Indonesian names, 
Thai names, Thai romanization, and diacritical 
marks for use in romanized Chinese. 

In the Orientalia Division, 2,147 new titles 
were entered in the Japanese serial record; over 
80 percent of the entries represented Title I1-C 
acquisitions of monographic series. More than 
200 new titles were added to the Arabic serial 
record, and the Persian and Central Asian serial 
records were reorganized. Rare Book Division 
catalogs received increased attention during the 
year, resulting in the revision, correction, or re- 
cording of 6,500 cards or sets of cards. Volumes 
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in Thomas Jefferson’s Library were cleaned and 
oiled, along with books in the collections of 
Early American Imprints (1640-1800) and Early 
English Printing (1501-1640). The repair and 
rebinding of volumes in the Early Printing 
(1501-20) collection continued. 

Procedures for reporting microform holdings 
to the Serial Record Division, described in last 
year’s report, went into operation this year. The 
new reporting system will eventually give the 
Library increased bibliographical control over its 
serial holdings in microfilm, microcard, and 
microfiche and will make information about 
serials-in-microform readily available to Library 
users for the first time. 


Automation Activities 


Automation activities this year included two 
new starts and the inception of the design work 
in two additional areas. Once again develop- 
mental and operational efforts were directed 
toward compatibility with the MARC II format 
and the developing Central Bibliographic System. 
On the philosophical side the Department con- 
tinued its efforts to define its role as the prime 
user of the Central Bibliographic System. 

Early in the year the National Referral Center 
of the Science and Technology Division explored 
alternative techniques for the printing of four 
projected directories of information resources, to 
be supported by a grant from the National 
Science Foundation. Since the Information 
Systems Office was developing generalized pro- 
grams for use with the Linotron at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the division opted for 
electronic photocomposition. The generalized 
programs will be used in conjunction with the 
MARC II format. Consequently, the directory 
project was reoriented to the MARC II mode, 
and by the end of the year the division had writ- 
ten, coded, and keyed all but a handful of entries 
for the first NRC directory and prepared the pre- 
liminary specifications for the Linotron. 

A related effort in the Science and Technology 
Division has been the Information Resources 
Information System (IRIS). Consideration was 
given this year to the long-range relationship of 
IRIS to the directory program because of the 
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redundancy of data in the two systems. Designed 
earlier for statistical manipulations and other 
simple inquiry functions, IRIS is maintained by 
punched cards, and its informational elements 
are recorded in telegraphic style in capital letters 
only. The directory file, on the other hand, is 
MARC based and carries text in uppercase and 
lowercase characters, with indicators for italics, 
etc. Although still separately maintained, the two 
files eventually will be merged. As part of this 
process, subject terms are being lifted from the 
IRIS file by computer, translated into capitals 
and lowercase, and added to the directory file. 

Efforts during the year to adapt AEGIS 
(Already Existing Generalized Information Sys- 
tem)—a commercial utility program package—for 
use as a retrieval mechanism for the IRIS file 
proved it to be inordinately slow and cumber- 
some. Four hours of computer time were 
required to convert the IRIS file to the AEGIS 
format before the program could be used for 
retrieval and printing. Consequently, new pro- 
grams were written in the division to accomplish 
the desired result. One of these produces a print 
run that does in two hours what AEGIS would 
have required over seven hours to do. 

An expansion in the application of the MARC 
Il format was its use by the Hispanic Foundation 
in compiling a second edition of the National 
Directory of Latin Americanists. The objective of 
the directory is to bring together data on indi- 
viduals with specialized skills relating to Latin 
America. The Information Systems Office com- 
pleted the basic computer program for the 
project in the fall and converted for computer 
processing about 175 magnetic tapes of bio- 
graphical data. Printouts were mailed to each 
specialist for review, and corrections and updat- 
ing were begun as December drew to a close. At 
the end of the fiscal year some 1,700 entries had 
been corrected and updated. 

The Geography and Map Division project for 
computerized cataloging of thematic maps be- 
came operational in fiscal 1969. During fiscal 
1970 some 5,000 records were entered into the 
system, which will produce catalogs arranged by 
author and title and by area and subject, as well 
as a Shelflist, specialized lists, indexes, and bib- 
liographies. Compiled in cooperation with the 
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Information Systems Office and published in 
fiscal 1970, Maps: A MARC Format describes in 
detail the magnetic tape format for map catalog- 
ing records. 

Implemented last year, the CRREL system of 
the Science and Technology Division continues 
to provide useful products to the Cold Regions 
Research and Engineering Laboratory, Depart- 
ment of the Army. A _ notable production 
improvement on this MARC-based system was 
the switch from paper tape to magnetic tape 
input. Twelve monthly accessions lists, totaling 
over 3,600 items, and quarterly, semiannual, and 
nine-month cumulative author and _ subject 
indexes were produced. The system also pro- 
duced several special computer printouts, includ- 
ing a list of journals, a list of key words, 
statistical counts of forms of material acces- 
sioned and the methods of acquisition used, and 
a selective listing of items on the subject of 
pipelines. 

An attempt by the General Reference and Bib- 
liography Division to utilize the MARC II data 
base was severely restricted by the present size 
and scope of the base in relation to the division’s 
mission and the Library’s holdings. The Public 
Reference Section received MARC printouts of 
citations to new directories and other reference 
works. The Bibliography and Reference Corre- 
spondence Section tested computer printouts of 
one week’s MARC records in three different for- 
mats—full-size page, xerox reduction of the page, 
and three- by five-inch cards. After using these 
and comparing them with the proofcard service 
of the Card Division, the section decided to 
continue the latter. 

Two related projects were still in the develop- 
mental stage: the Main Reading Room Reference 
Collection project and the Science and Tech- 
nology Automated Research Task (START) for 
the production by computer of book catalogs of 
the reference collections of the Main and Science 
Reading Rooms, respectively. Project START 
was faced at the beginning of the year with a 
data base structured in.an obsolete format, which 
was sufficiently incompatible with the MARC II 
environment to make it necessary to re-form the 
entire data base. 

Located in the Loan Division, the Central 
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Charge File is the Library’s principal circulation 
file and contains over 500,000 records. The 
Information Systems Office conducted a systems 
development study on automation of this file 
and in May submitted a draft proposal. A pro- 
posal was also prepared and approved to convert 
the Master Manuscript Record—a computerized 
record of descriptive and statistical information 
on the 3,000 collections in the custody of the 
Manuscript Division—to the MARC II format. 


Bibliographic Activities and 
Reference Services 


Government-wide retrenchment, mentioned 
earlier in this chapter, affected in some measure 
the reference activities of the Department during 
the year. For instance, the Special Bibliographies 
Section of the Science and Technology Division 
was abolished, and the staff of the International 
Organizations Section of the General Reference 
and Bibliography Division was reduced. These 
reductions are necessarily reflected in the year’s 
statistics, but because of staff efforts and the 
growth in much of the Department’s business, 
many of the figures continued to rise, some at a 
good rate. There were fewer readers, but the 
number given assistance remained almost con- 
stant. Letters answering mail inquiries decreased, 
but individual responses, as opposed to form 
letters, rose. Telephone inquiries increased over- 
all, especially those originating in Congressional 
offices. Finally, although fewer bibliographies 
were completed, they contained more entries, 
suggesting the compilation of more comprehen- 
sive works. Thus the figures indicate that each 
reader on an average received more reference 
assistance, that more reference letters were indi- 
vidually investigated, and that bibliographies 
were more comprehensive. 

The Stack and Reader Division provided more 
than 600,000 readers with more than one million 
volumes, at the same time integrating 300,000 
new volumes into the general collections. Com- 
pared to fiscal 1969, about 1.9 percent fewer 
items were circulated to 7.5 percent fewer read- 
ers. A considerable increase, however, was seen in 
both the collections and use of the Microfilm 
Reading Room. 
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Loans amounted to 251,755 pieces, those to 
Congressional offices continuing as the largest 
single category—37 percent of the total. Loans of 
serial items, iournals, and the like continued to 
decrease, but loans of microfilms rose 24 per- 
cent. Materials in the social sciences were most in 
demand by LC readers, followed by language and 
literature. Books in language and literature and 
Old World history were commonly asked for in 
requests for interlibrary loan. 

Not only did the move of the Serial Division 
permit consolidation of its reading rooms into 
one; it also allowed expansion of its reference 
collections by 500 volumes and extension of its 
hours of service. The new reading room is now 
open from 3:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through 
Saturday, and from | ‘o 5 p.m. on Sunday. The 
move, with its consequent rvorganization, ac- 
counts largely for decreases in service statistics. 
One curiosity of the year was the number of 
requests for bound fcreign newspapers. Because 
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this collection seemed to be less frequently used, 
it was sent to the Library’s Duke Street Annex 
for storage. After its removal, the number of calls 
for foreign bound newspapers soared, researchers 
asking for an average of 400 of these large, 
awkward volumes a month. An enlarged edition 
of Popular Names of U.S. Government Reports, 
with 53 percent more titles than the first, was 
completed, and the second edition of News- 
papers Currently Received & Permanently 
Retained in the Library of Congress was pub- 
lished. 

As a result of the cutback in Federal funds 
mentioned earlier, agencies which had been sup- 
porting bibliographic projects at the Library were 
forced to reduce or withdraw that support. The 
International Organizations Section of the Gen- 
eral Reference and Bibliography Division lost 
nine of its 12 positions and was forced to cease 
production of its widely used World List of 
Future International Meetings in September 
1969. Despite the reduction in force, however, 
the section increased most of its direct reference 
services. Letters received this year by the Bibliog- 
raphy and Reference Correspondence Section 
revealed the wide-ranging interests of Library 
users. A number of correspondents asked for 
information on two questions that could not be 
answered: verification of an alleged Hitler quota- 
tion on law and order and the alleged Communist 
Rules for Revolution. After they were received in 
the Library, both items were given considerable 
attention in the press and on the floor of Con- 
gress. A correspondent asked for a record of 
Count Pulaski’s movements in the American 
Revolution during the spring of 1778, another 
wanted to know the origin of the question mark, 
and still another the fate of President Taft’s out- 
size bathtub. 

Often overlooked as part of the Library’s bib- 
liographic services are the short, sometimes 
annotated, bibliographies compiled by most divi- 
sions in respons? to reference coirespondence. 
They can and do cover subiects as diverse as the 
exploration of Somalia before 19C0; children’s 
books about saints in the French, Gerinan, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish languages; the Hungarian patriot 
Louis Kossuth; songs about the atomic bomb; air 
poilution; Sanborn fire insurance maps for 
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Pittsburgh and Cincinnati; and the Soviet secret 
police. The subjects of lists of pictures included 
victories of the Emperor Ch’ien Lung, child 
labor, and _ salt-box houses. Public interest 
prompted compilation of a checklist of late 
19th-century panoramic maps of American cities 
and another on the organization and operation of 
small libraries, both to be used as enclosures in 
reference letters. 

The Public Reference Section, whose chief 
duty is to give reference service to readers in the 
Library’s general reading rooms, experienced a 
marked increase in the number of direct ques- 
tions it had to meet. This section also coordi- 
nates the assignment of reference books to 
offices and reading rooms throughout the 
Library. This work increased 24 percent in fiscal 
1970, to set 2 record. The Children’s Book Sec- 
tion offered 32 percent more direct reference 
services this year than last. Graduate students 
working on dissertations and visitors from other 
countries played an unusually large part in this 
increase. Four major bibliographies prepared in 
this section were published this year: Louisa May 
Alcott, Folklore of the North American Indians, 
Children & Poetry (compiled with the Poetry 
Consultant), and Children’s Books, 1969, the 
sixth issue of an annual list prepared in coopera- 
tion with the U.S. Office of Education. The 
major bibliography Arms Control & Disarm- 
ament was given the Italian Ministry of Defense 
award by the Jury of the International Biennial 
of Scientific Publications of Universities and 
Academies of Science in recognition of its 
importance “to the study and research in the 
field of military science and the maintenance of 
peace.” 

Among the bibliographies published during the 
year were Presidential Inaugurations; a Selected 
List of References, The Negro in the United 
States, and the 1970 edition of Library of Con- 
gress Publications in Print. The African Section 
assisted a record number of visitors during the 
year, but its chief reference responsibility is the 
creation of bibliographies. As a result, during 
fiscal 1970 Ghana; a Guide to Official Publica- 
tions, 1872-1968 appeared, and Sub-Saharan 
Africa; a Guide to Serials went to press. Con- 
siderable attention was also devoted by the staff 
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of the African Section to editing the file known 
as “‘Africa South of the Sahara; an Index to Peri- 
odical Literature.”” When published by G. K. Hall 
& Co., this index is expected to serve as a major 
research tool in the field of African studies. 

The Hispanic Foundation enjoyed a 15-percent 
increase in readership this year, but its main 
accomplishments were, as usual, bibliographic. 
Number 31 (Social Sciences) of the Handbook of 
Latin American Studies was published during the 
year, and number 32 (Humanities) was in press. 

With funds made available to the Library in 
1967 by the Ford Foundation, Doris Dana has 
been gathering materials on Gabriela Mistral for a 
volume of translated poems of the late Chilean 
Nobel Prize poet, to be included in the Hispanic 
Foundation Publications series. Arrangements for 
publication of this volume by the Johns Hopkins 
Press in 1971 were successfully concluded in the 
spring of 1970. 

Queries received by the Slavic and Central 
European Division reflected both national and 
international current interests. For example, 
requests for information and materials on Greece 
continued, prompted by pclitical developments 
there. The 30th anniversary of the 1939 German 
invasion and the Polish elections of June 1969 
generated considerable interest in historical and 
biographical materials relating to Poland. And a 
rumor about the possible transfer to the Hungar- 
ian Government of the Holy Crown of Hungary, 
in U.S. custody since the end of the Second 
World War, caused a number of requests for 
information on the history of the crown and the 
royal insignia. 

A nine-percent increase in number of readers 
was reported by the Orientalia Division, but in 
line with the other reference divisions, statistics 
on reference service rose faster than those repre- 
senting the number of readers. In-person ref- 
erence service was up 12.9 percent and telephone 
calls up 16.4 percent. Many of the requests, 
especially for translations, were from Congress. 
The Chinese and Korean Section received more 
than 750 requests for »hotoreproduction, involv- 
ing over 3,600 pieces, during the year. Extensive 
use of the Library’s Chinese holdings in the field 
of history was made by a scholar in the USSR; 
and at several times during the year a professor at 
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Stanford University submitted groups of un- 
solved bibliographic questions which had accu- 
mulated during the preparation of his large-scale 
computerized analysis of material relating to 
Chinese society, now in the final stages of 
compilation. The Washington Document Center 
collection of pre-1945 Far Eastern materials in 
the Japanese Section continued to attract doc- 
toral candiates and postdoctoral researchers. 
Many scholars acquainted with the holdings of 
Japanese institutions expressed delight and sur- 
prise at the wealth of information concerning 
their topics among the materials contained in this 
collection in the Japanese Section. 

Questions relating to the region covered by the 
Near East Section were received from as far away 
as Peru and the Soviet Union and from professors 
and students, Government agencies, and the 
public in general. The extensive bibliography 
American Doctoral Dissertations on the Arab 
World, 1883-1968 was compiled in this section 
and published by the Library in June 1970. In 
the Hebraic Section guidance was provided on 
the organization of a Jewish academic library, 
procurement of retrospective Hebraica, reprint- 
ing of meritorious studies in the field of Judaica 
and initial publication of unpublished European 
dissertations, microfilming of Syriac materials in 
the Levant, needs of research libraries in Israel, 
and the preservation and dissemination of Yid- 
dish literature. 

For the Manuscript Division the year was an 
active one. The division played host to an in- 
creasing number of readers and scholars, wrote 
more reference letters than last year, and in 
general witnessed a rise in almost every category 
of service. Many a published work acknowledged 
the assistance given by the division to its author, 
editor, or compiler in his research. Reference 
correspondence is the major element in the statis- 
tics for reference services and occupies most of 
the time of the division’s specialists. Some 1,460 
letters and memoranda were prepared this year, 
an increase of seven percent over the previous 
year. Considerable reference service was done for 
Members of Congress, the White House staff, and 
leading Governmental offices. 

The Rare Book Division was visited as usual by 
researchers from throughout the Nation and the 
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world. All States but Alaska and North Dakota 
were represented, as well as 26 territories and 
foreign countries. The total number of readers 
and of books used declined slightly, but letters in 
answer to inquiries cose 40 percent. Sharp 
interest in the Library’s resources on the Negro, 
mentioned in last year’s report, continued, and 
again one of the most used collections in the 
Rare Book Room was the slave narrative collec- 
tion, compiled by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. 

Researchers from 20 publishers and from tele- 
vision stations of eight countries visited the 
Prints and Photographs Division during the year. 
Subjects pursued by readers in the division 
reflected the concerns of the present day. Envi- 
ronmentalists studied the dust bowl, water con- 
servation, the hazards of smoking, and water and 
air pollution. Historians of the Negro did 
research on the blues, racial stereotypes, black 
musicians, and black cowboys. Other historians 
worked on topics as diverse as the postal service, 
Lewis and Clark, Chicago history, Maine’s sesqui- 
centennial of statehood, patriotic symbols, 
abolitionist John Brown, Kentucky, taxation, 
labor, the circus, and Woodrow Wilson. Interest 
was high in the history of photography, and 
again the superb Historic American Buildings 
Survey was the most photocopied collection in 
the division. During a peak month, 120 readers 
were served in the Motion Picture Section—most 
of them returning for more than one visit and 
most of them requiring the use of a viewing 
machine at least part of the time. The arrival of 
several new Steenbeck viewers made it possible 
to serve these readers more comfortably than had 
been possible in the past and with far greater 
safety to the films. . 

Published jointly by the Johns Hopkins Press 
and the Library under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation, American Prints in the Library of 
Congress was ready for release at the end of the 
fiscal year, culminating more than five years of 
cataloging, editorial, and production effort. It 
will be the first catalog of a substantial portion 
of the print collections of the Library to be pub- 
lished since 1905, when the Gardiner Greene 
Hubbard Collection of Engravings was issued. 

Of the articles by division staff members 
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appearing in the Quarterly Journal, one was a 
revised version of a list analyzing the “Pembroke 
Album” of chiaroscuro woodcuts. Along with 
the original article discussing the album that had 
appeared in an earlier Quarterly Journal, it was 
issued as a reprint for free distribution during an 
exhibition of the woodcuts, coinciding with the 
meeting of the College Arts Association in Wash- 
ington. Special programs were presented in the 
Library by the division or its staff for members 
of the Washington Print Club, the Reference 
Services Roundtable of the District of Columbia 
Library Association, and a graduate class in archi- 
tectural preservation from Columbia University. 

The longstanding ambition of the Music Divi- 
sion to extend its reading room hours was real- 
ized during fiscal 1970. Beginning around 
Christmas, the reading room remained open 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings and all day 
Saturday. Typical of the gratitude expressed by 
researchers was the comment from Jan LaRue, 
professor at New York University and former 
president of the American Musicological Society, 
who wrote: “Let me express thanks and enthu- 
siasm for the new hours at LC. These will make a 
tremendous difference to all researchers... .” 
The new hours no doubt accounted for the 
16-percent increase in readers. The Archive of 
Folk Song responded not only to three times the 
reference letters it did last year but also to 50 
percent more telephone inquiries from Govern- 
ment agencies. The division continued to provide 
the bibliography portion of the “Current Bibli- 
ography and Discography” section of the journal 
Ethnomusicology. Folklore Forum published 
“An Inventory of the Bibliographies and Other 
Reference Aids Prepared by the Archive of Folk 
Song, Library of Congress,” and a short history 
of the archive, with a description of its holdings 
and facilities, entitled “The Archive of Folk Song 
in the Library of Congress” appeared in the 
S.E.M. Newsletter. The latter had been prepared 
for reference distribution. 

Reading room service was offered for all but 
one week during the move of the Geography and 
Map Division from Capitol Hill to Alexandria, 
and telephone and correspondence reference 
services were uninterrupted. The number of 
readers visiting the division in person decreased 
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noticeably at first but slowly started to rise, once 
the new location became known. The loss in the 
number of readers has been partially offset by an 
increase in the number of telephone requests. 
The convenience of a map collection efficiently 
laid out on one level, with the reading room in 
the center and parking at the door, is certain to 
attract continually increasing numbers of readers. 
Among those using some of the division’s rare 
maps of colonial America—now safely housed in 
rooms with temperature and humidity controls— 
was a German scholar who is developing his own 
map of the cultural landscape of early America. 
Semiannual compilations were again sent to the 
editors of Bibliotheca Cartographica, an inter- 
national bibliography on the literature of cartog- 
raphy. 

Decrease of the funds transferred to the 
Library by other Government agencies was not 
the only loss suffered by the Science and Tech- 
nology Division during fiscal 1970. Because it 
lost funding for its only remaining bibliography— 
that on air pollution—the Special Bibliographies 
Section was at least temporarily suspended. The 
same factors that affected all Library reader 
services were probably responsible in large 
measure for a drop of 8.3 percent in the number 
of readers visiting the division. However, the 
discontinuation of filing in the Annex catalog, 
which forced readers to use the catalog in the 
Main Building for information on current books, 
was possibly a contributing factor. For the 
second year in a row referral requests declined, 
the 1970 total of 2,288 showing a drop of 14.6 
percent from last year’s 2,678. This decline may 
be attributed in part to the lack of large-scale 
publicity for the National Referral Center during 
the past year. 

Despite these drawbacks, the work of the divi- 
sion continued on a broad front, with numerous 
bibliographic projects under way. The effort of 
the Resources Analysis Section was substantially 
impaired by the reduction in force at the end of 
the previous fiscal year, which left only two 
scientific analysts and a small supporting staff to 
carry a major workload. Available resources, 
however, were devoted to the solicitation and 
registration of new information resources, 
maintenance of the current inventory of infor- 
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mation resources and elimination of obsolete and 
inactive sources, completion of the solicitation 
and analysis effort for the COSATI Directory of 
Federally Supported Information Analysis Cen- 
ters, preparation of candidate lists for new 
editions of directories of information resources, 
and updating of all records associated with the 
directory revisions. 

The Aeronautics Section responded to 693 
telephone inquiries and 336 reader inquiries dur- 
ing the fiscal year. Numerous written inquiries on 
aviation, the Wright brothers, space science and 
technology, unidentified flying objects, and 
other space-related matters were handled in let- 
ters routed to the section through the Reference 
and Referral Section. Reference services included 
assistance to several Congressional offices and a 
number of Government agencies, as well as to 
individuals engaged in writing aviation books or 
in other historical aviation projects. 

With funds transferred from the NASA Histor- 
ical Office, the Aeronautics Section continued 
the preparation of the monthly Astronautics and 
Aeronautics: Chronology on Science, Technol- 
ogy, and Policy. Thirteen issues were prepared 
totaling 588 pages (a 47-percent increase over 
fiscal 1969), and 187 index pages (a 39-percent 
increase). The July chronology, including the 
extensive account of the July 16-24, 1969, 
Apollo 11 moon mission, the largest monthly 
chronology ever prepared by the section, brought 
the staff a note of commendation from Eugene 
Emme, NASA historian. The monthly issues of 
the chronology for 1968 form the basis of the 
printed volume, edited by the chronology staff 
and the NASA Historical Office staff, entitled 
Astronautics and Aeronautics, 1968: Chronology 
on Science, Technology, and Policy, which was 
issued in June 1970 as a NASA Special Publi- 
cation. 

Progress continued on the preparation of the 
NASA Historical Data Book, 1958-68, which is 
projected as a three-part work. It is to be pro- 
duced under one portion of the NASA Historical 
Office’s exchange of funds agreement with the 
Library. 

Volume 23 of Bibliography on Cold Regions 
Science and Technology (formerly Bibliography 
on Snow, Ice, and Frozen Ground) was pub- 
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lished. Abstracting and indexing of current 
Antarctic literature continued for the Antarctic 
Bibliography, and a 350-page retrospective bibli- 
ography for 1951-61 was issued. Bibliographies 
prepared on a fee basis covered such subjects as 
computer simulation of electric power equip- 
ment and systems, fish protein concentrate, and 
desert terrain environment. A list of sources of 
information on toxicology was published as the 
fifth directory in the National Referral Center’s 
series. 


Services to the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped 


For the first time every State in the Union was 
represented at the Conference of Regional 
Librarians held in New York City in May 1970, 
making it a highlight of the year for the Division 
for the Blind and Physically Handicapped. The 
librarians met with HEW Title IV consultants, 
representatives of machine-lending agencies, and 
staff members of the division to discuss innova- 
tions in services, reading resources, procedures, 
and communications. The participants were 
mainly concerned about bibliographic control, 
standards of service and equipment, public rela- 
tions in the community, magazines for handi- 
capped readers, and the new cassette program. 

Four new regional libraries were established 
during the year, all under the direction of State 
library agencies, bringing the total number of 
such libraries to 46. Supplied with books, sound 
reproducers, and publications by the Library of 
Congress, and staffed and housed by their States, 
the following are now in the growing network of 
national service: Little Rock, Ark., Concord, 
N.H., Phoenix, Ariz., and Nashville, Tenn. Since 
July 1966, when legislation was enacted that 
extended the services of the division to those 
who cannot read or hold conventional print 
books because of other physical handicaps, 15 
additional regional libraries for the blind and 
physically handicapped have been established, a 
50-percent increase over a four-year period. An 
estimated 200,000 readers now use the services 
of the regional libraries, an increase of about 80 
percent over the estimate of 110,000 in July 
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1966, when service to the physically handi- 
capped was authorized. 

New talking book titles selected for national 
distribution numbered 705 as compared to 602 
in fiscal 1969. In addition, over 300 titles were 
added to the braille collection, close to 320 to 
the new tape cassette collection, and out of 454 
books recorded on open reel tape by volunteers, 
60 fully cataloged titles were distributed to the 
cooperating libraries. The selections are becom- 
ing more varied as the program reaches out to 
different readers. It is highly significant that 90 
percent of all books on the bestseller lists are 
issued on talking-book records, on magnetic tape, 
or in braille. Selection of Spanish-language titles 
now consists primarily of practical materials and 
translations of popular U.S. authors, since it was 
found that most Spanish-speaking readers need 
or prefer these to classics or to titles popular in 
other Spanish-speaking countries. Of special 
interest are the 70 commercial cassettes com- 
bined with the print books which were purchased 
for children. Selection of titles for children with 
additional reading problems continues. They 
include slow-rate recordings, some of which are 
packaged with the print books, and “twin-vision” 
books, in which the braille is interpaged with 
print. 

Three new magazines were issued in braille: 
Fortune, Psychology Today, and Today’s Health. 
Permission was received to braille two others: 
Atlas, to replace The Reporter, which ceased 
publication, and Playboy. Saturday Review was 
added as a regular talking-book magazine, and 
Buenhogar replaced Life en Espanol, no longer 
published. Scientific American, Psychology 
Today, and Consumer Reports were acquired on 
magnetic tape for direct mailing to tape readers. 
The Magazine-of-the-Month Club, which ran for 
the year, was a success with readers. Each month 
participants were provided with a different 
talking-book magazine not offered regularly 
through the regional libraries. A questionnaire 
concerning the magazines was sent to all partici- 
pants to determine their preferences. The favor- 
ite, according to the responses, was National 
Geographic Magazine which in fiscal 1971 will 
join the list of talking-book magazines offered on 
a regular basis. 
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Because of increased readership, orders were 
placed for 25,000 new talking-book machines, to 
be distributed during fiscal 1971, and for the 
purchase of 10,000 headphones to allow readers 
to use their machines without disturbing others 
in the same general area. In addition, 9,000 two- 
speed cassette players with rechargeable batteries 
and 5,000 cassette recorder-players were pur- 
chased. The two-speed capability (1 7/8 and 
15/16 inches per second) will make possible 
three hours of recorded material in a single 
cassette, or twice the present amount. 

To ensure the repair of the thousands of cas- 
sette books and machines being added to the pro- 
gram, assistance was requested of the Telephone 
Pioneers of America, a group of workers in the 
telephone industry, both active and retired, who 
have been closely associated with the Library of 
Congress in the repair of phonographs for several 
years. As a result, 19 regional Cassette Repair 
Centers were established. To encourage direct 
response from Readers to the Division’s Tech- 
nical Section, a postcard was included with each 
new talking-book machine, asking the reader to 
report any problems and to suggest improve- 
ments. Of the cards received, only two percent 
reported failure of the equipment. 

The bimonthly magazine Talking Book Topics, 
which announces the latest talking books avail- 
able through the regional libraries, was improved 
during the year. The soundsheet, a thin flexible 
plastic disc that is bound into each copy, has 
been recorded at 16 rpm. It is now being re- 
corded at 8 rpm, allowing twice as much reading 
time. Consequently, news notes and feature 
articles can now be heard on the soundsheet in 
addition to the talking-book releases and their 
annotations that were on the disc before. This 
change has proved popular with readers. Other 
improvements in the magazine included a new 
easier-to-read type style and a bold new cover 
design. The mailing lists of both Talking Book 
Topics and Braille Book Review, the magazine 
listing the new braille releases, were computer- 
ized. It is hoped that this will save readers who 
change location from missing issues of the maga- 
zines and new readers will get on the mailing list 
faster than in the past. 

Favorable reader response to the Talking Book 
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Topics soundsheet proved this approach war- 
ranted further study. Contracts were signed 
with the American Printing House for the Blind 
and the American Foundation for the Blind for 
the development of new production techniques 
for flexible discs. If feasible, these techniques 
could reduce costs and lead to direct mailing of 
personal copies of recorded magazines to 
readers. 

Several new publications were produced during 
the year. A brilliant eye-catching flier was used in 
one of the most comprehensive programs ever 
undertaken in behalf of library service to the 
handicapped. Under the banner “Reading Re- 
duces Handicaps” the Pennsylvania State Library 
Association conducted a massive campaign to 
promote reading in that State during National 
Library Week, April 12-17. The Library of 
Congress supplied the organizers with two mil- 
lion copies of the flier, entitled “Open a New 
World for Someone Who Cannot Hold a Book.” 
It carried the address of the State library and was 
distributed by public libraries, schools, Lions 
Clubs, and other organizations throughout the 
State. Arizona received 200,000 copies and Ohio 
50,000 copies of the folder, carrying their return 
addresses, for use in State publicity; 800,000 
copies with the return address of the Division for 
the Blind and Physically Hanidcapped will be 
used in the District of Columbia and for con- 
ference exhibits nationwide. 
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One of the division’s folders, Talking Books for 
Crippled Children and Adults, was produced with 
the cooperation of the National Easter Seal 
Society, which distributed 30,000 copies to its 
affiliates. Talking Book Machines, an illustrated 
brochure, describes the history of the talking- 
book machine and the volunteer repair services 
provided by the Telephone Pioneers of America. 

Three talking-book topical bibliographies were 
produced, Talking Books To Profit By, Talking 
Books for Music Lovers, and Baseball in Fact and 
Fiction. In a new venture, 20,000 copies each of 
two colorful bor k markers with braille text were 
distributed to the regional libraries and various 
agencies serving the blind and the physically 
handicapped. 

Staff members manned exhibits at 24 national 
conferences of appropriate organizations. Among 
them were the United Cerebral Palsy Conference 
in Cincinnati, the Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren Conference in Chicago, the Blind in Com- 
puter Programming International Conference in 
Cleveland, the American Nursing Home Associa- 
tion Convention in Houston, and the American 
Public Health Association Convention in 
Philadelphia. 

A followup campaign with the doctors who 
sign the “Application for Talking Book Service” 
certification was initiated to acquaint them with 
the full scope of service available to their qualify- 
ing patients. 


LAW is moving through a period of in- 
creasing change although its role is that of the 
guardian of continuity. Similarly, the Law 
Library during this past fiscal year strove to 
achieve a balance between constantly changing 
and continuing, stable activities. At the same 
time, plans were made to enable the Law Library 
to become more responsive to the needs of legal 
research and the national interest by meeting its 
objectives more effectively. 

Major concerns during this reporting period 
included increased attention to the depth and 
coverage of the collections and the attendant 
needed personnel; a concentrated effort to elimi- 
nate unprocessed arrearages and bring them 
under bibliographic control; preservation of legal 
information resources through expanded utiliza- 
tion of microforms, either internally produced or 
acquired from outside sources; and realignment 
and rearrangement of parts of the collection. At 
the same time the nature of research inquiries 
shifted from requests for specific, limited infor- 
mation to queries requiring comprehensive sur- 
veys in reply. Considerable study was given to 
the technical operations, including statistical 
reporting, the revision of the Law Library classi- 
fication scheme, the impact of Class K (Law) on 
the present shelving arrangement and catalogs, 
and the receipt by direct mail and processing of 
nonpermanent material. A thorough review was 
conducted of the Law Library in the Capitol to 
update the collection and to initiate Subclass KF 
(Law of the United States) into its first full use. 
As a result of the complete turnover in leadership 
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of the American-British Law Division, extensive 
recruiting efforts were made to find qualified 
replacements. 

The Law Library is unlike any other law 
library in that its prime raison d’étre is to serve 
the legal needs of a national legislative body, 
which is increasingly engaged in seeking informa- 
tion on problems of a global nature. This gov- 
erning factor necessitates the presence of the 
most comprehensive and complete collection of 
legal literature available, developed and trans- 
lated into use by trained and experienced special- 
ists in law. The collection must not be limited in 
dimension, in time, nor in legal subject matter 
but must cover all systems of law from their 
beginnings and include formal codifications and 
personal law, in addition to comparative, inter- 
national, and multinational institutional and 
organizational law. 

Earlier annual reports have documented efforts 
to respond to the increasing need for interna- 
tional legal materials and to provide full access to 
them. These accounts portray the emergence and 
grouping of related legal collections into five 
broad divisions based on a geographical-language 
basis: American-British Law, European Law, Far 
Eastern Law, Hispanic Law, and Near Eastern 
and African Law. American public law research 
for the Congress is not the responsibility of the 
Law Library, although quick-reference service 
and basic collections are maintained in the Law 
Library in the Capitol and in the Anglo-American 
Law Reading Room. The youngest division, Near 
Eastern and African Law, which celebrated its 
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10th anniversary in November 1969, now has a 
complement of four lawyers and a collection of 
108,000 pieces. 

Over the years the divisional structure has 
helped to build concentrated collections and 
quality service. However, the lack of expertise in 
key areas where no law and language experts are 
authorized—for example, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, Israel, Indonesia, Vietnam, India, Pakistan, 
and international and comparative law—presents 
a serious deficiency, severely limiting the full dis- 
charge of the Law Library’s responsibilities as the 
principal reference and research arm of the Con- 
gress in the fields of foreign, international, and 
comparative law. 

The needs of the Law Library were brought to 
public attention by the Report of the American 
Bar Association Standing Committee on Facili- 
ties of the Law Library of Congress. Members of 
this committee are George C. Freeman, Jr., chair- 
man, Richmond, Va., Catherine Anagnost, 
Chicago, Ill., Charlotte C. Dunnebacke, Lansing, 
Mich., John T. Subak, Philadelphia, Pa., Charles 
S. Murphy, Annapolis, Md., George Joseph 
Vining, Ann Arbor, Mich., Maurice H. Merrill, 
Norman, Okla., and the ABA Board of Governors 
Liaison, C. A. Carson III, Phoenix, Ariz. After 
carefully considering the collections and staffing 
of the Law Library, the committee submitted 
resolutions to the ABA House of Delegates 
urging that immediate attention be given to 
substantially increasing the support given to the 
Law Library and to the National Program for 
Acquisitions and Cataloging. The resolutions 
were adopted by the House of Delegates on 
February 24, 1970. 

Because of the unique legal resources and 
personnel that the Law Library has succeeded in 
obtaining and organizing since its establishment 
in 1832, and because it is a de facto national law 
library, it is not surprising that branches of the 
Federal, State, and local governments, law and 
other libraries, legal scholars and lawyers, and 
members of the public should draw upon the 
unparalleled resources of the collections and the 
expertise of the staff. In addition, the Law 
Library is being used more by international insti- 
tutions and scholars and has become a center for 
the international exchange of legal information. 
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A public law library is like the legal profession 
in that, to use the words of Justice Brandeis, it 
“involves the happy combination of the inteliec- 
tual with the practical life.” Subjects on which 
Members of the Congress and their staffs asked 
the Law Library for information bear out the 
truth of this statement. The range and number of 
inquiries point to an increased interest in 
studying, comparing, and contrasting foreign 
laws and their effectiveness preparatory to 
drafting or amending domestic laws. This interest 
is best seen in major across-the-board or multi- 
jurisdictional requests that, in effect, require sur- 
veys of specific topics or problems on a 
worldwide, regional, or major states basis. Several 
of these in-depth studies were published, for 
example, “Investment Tax Credits,” which 
appeared in the Congressional Record for 
December 3, 1969. 

Another feature of Congressional requests was 
the broadening nature of the legal problems pre- 
sented. More and more, nonlegal sources (statisti- 
cal, sociological, economic, and other social and 
behavioral science materials) had to be combed 
to give the requester the necessary background 
and to reveal the interrelated nature of the prob- 
lems that face the Nation. As a result, not only 
has considerably more time been devoted to each 
research study but also legal specialists have 
become better oriented to materials in other 
disciplines. 

How are foreign legislators handling individuals 
out on bail who commit crimes? What are the 
regulations on pretrial detention of offenders in 
countries with democratic traditions? Are they 
necessarily oppressive? How do other nations 
cope with bombings and bomb threats? What can 
the American citizen expect if he is caught 
smoking cannabis or taking drugs in foreign 
states? When do foreign police use guns, and 
what kind of ammunition do they use? What 
countries exclude welfare recipients from voting? 
How do Europeans cope with title registration 
and driver licensing? Are automobiles taxed 
according to horsepower or engine displacement? 
What does foreign law do about conscientious 
objectors and drafting immigrants? What are the 
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provisions of a newly enacted French law that 
make the leaders of an unruly assembly respon- 
sible for all damages caused by the event and the 
public’s reaction to it? These are some of the 
many concerns of the Congress for which the 
Law Library has provided information. 

Other topics of Congressional inquiry that 
resulted in studies and reports involving trans- 
national legal research, and which often required 
the translation of foreign laws into English, 
include: 


Home rule and suffrage of citizens in capital cities 
Obscenity laws designed to protect children 


Provisions for straight line or base line method of 
defining territorial waters and the countries employing 
each method 


Bilingual court systems 


Countries permitting attorneys to accept clients on a 
contingency-fee basis 


Countries with consumer laws on dating food and other 
consumer products placed on shelves for sale 


Mandatory sentences for use of a gun during a crime and 
the crime rate under these laws compared to that of the 
United States 


Licensing of auto mechanics 


Comparative study of emergency detention and no- 
knock search and arrest acts 


Analysis of motion picture classification systems in 
foreign countries 


Mandatory retirement provisions for judges 


Comparison of laws on church-state relations in East 
European countries 


Abortion laws, birth control services, and family 
planning 


Regulation of media monopolies, especially subsidy and 
control of the press 


Use of executive agreements in place of treaties 


Not all Congressional inquiries resulted in 
detailed studies and legal opinions. The Law 
Library in the Capitol maintains a basic working 
collection of American law and is designed to 
give on-the-spot reference service to Congres- 
sional officials and their staffs. Its staff of two 
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attorneys handled 25,400 questions from 5,250 
readers, answered 10,000 telephone calls for 
information and loans, and lent 5,700 books and 
serials. 

The direct service point in the Capitol is 
backstopped by the larger stock of American law 
material in the Anglo-American Law Reading 
Room located in the Main Building. An increas- 
ing number of Congressional reference and circu- 
lation requests were channeled to this point, 
including 3,120 telephone reference and loan 
inquiries. At the same time services of the 
Anglo-American Law Reading Room are avail- 
able to other Government officials and the 
general public. During fiscal 1971 60,500 of 
these non-Congressional users asked 71,800 ques- 
tions. Some 3,400 requests were satisfied by the 
Law Library’s Congressional documents and 
reports service. 


Other Reference and Research Services 


The reference and research work provided this 
past fiscal year to agencies of the executive and 
judicial branches of the Government, the orga- 
nized and individual members of the bench and 
bar of the Nation, law as well as other librarians, 
legal scholars, and the general public, required 
the talents of the legislative attorney, the advo- 
cate, the legal historian, the writer of legal briefs, 
the information specialist, and the reader’s 
adviser. Many of the inquiries, because of their 
foreign law elements, offered a never-ending 
variety of conflicts of law and personal status in 
regard to family law, nationality and citizenship, 
inheritance and administration of estates, adop- 
tion and legitimation, and wrongful death. An 
example of this type of inquiry can be seen in 
the Justice Department’s Administrative Deci- 
sions Under Immigration & Nationality Laws, 
1969 (vol. 12). The work cites the research 
reports prepared by Law Library specialists that 
were supplied to the hearing examiners for 12 
cases adjudicated by the Board of Immigration 
Appeals and involving the laws of Hong Kong, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, the Philippines, Austria, 
Germany, Yugoslavia, China, and Egypt, as well 
as Jewish and Russian Orthodox personal laws. 
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Other Government departments and agencies 
and the judiciary sought legal information and 
advice on matters as diverse as the antiquity laws 
of Israel, Chad, and the United Arab Republic; 
the international movement of art treasures in 
Europe; marriage and divorce laws of the major 
religions of India; laws and regulations on the 
practice of optometry in the South Pacific 
Islands; the legal status of certain Latvian rail- 
roads after Latvia achieved its independence; and 
medieval laws in North Germany that gave the 
church special rights to tax or even exert owner- 
ship over land that lay within the sound of the 
church bell. 

All told, almost 75,000 users in person 
directed 102,000 questions to the staff, used 
542,000 items within the Library, and borrowed 
over 9,400 volumes. Non-Congressional users 
asked 28,000 of the more than 33,000 telephone 
inquiries received by the Law Library and sent 
queries that required over 1,400 letters and 
memoranda in answer. 

Skilled language specialists on the staff were 
frequently called upon to translate foreign legal 
documents and during fiscal 1970 produced 370 
pages of translation, mainly for Congressional 
use. Some of the undertakings entailed the prepa- 
ration of bibliographies in addition to the regular 
program of indexing. In all, 73 bibliographies 
containing 1,900 entries were prepared. Also, 
staff members continued to work on bibliog- 
raphies of Communist Chinese newspaper legal 
literature, Japanese writings on Communist 
Chinese law, and North Korean legal literature. 

Latin American countries, with few excep- 
tions, lack any organized system of indexing 
primary material. To provide access to this 
material, the Hispanic Law Division continued to 
maintain and expand in card file form the Index 
to Latin American Legislation and to prepare for 
publication the 1961-65 supplement. Four divi- 
sions continued indexing foreign legal periodi- 
cals: two as an effective key to their resources 
and two as a cooperative contribution to the 
major research tool, the Index to Foreign Legal 
Periodicals. The Hispanic Law Division’s separ- 
ately maintained index to Latin American legal 
periodicals increased by 4,500 new card entries, 
covering 1,500 issues. 
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It is gratifying and rewarding to the staff 
specialists that some time can be devoted to 
advising and encouraging law students, both 
undergraduate and graduate, in the attainment of 
their professional objectives. In foreign law, 
where language and legal systems erect barriers 
and few publications are translated into English, 
students need more than customary attention. 
Library activities by their very nature are 
oriented to unselfish service, but the Law Library 
cherishes the hope that in this area its efforts 
may develop the American experts in foreign 
law, so much needed in the profession. 


Selection and Acquisition of Materials 


To meet the national needs for reference and 
research effectively, the Law Library’s funda- 
mental objective is the acquisition of materials 
universal in scope. Selecting and acquiring these 
materials—which is the function of trained law- 
yers, specialists in their particular subject or 
geographic areas—is not an easy operation. First, 
published legal resources are not only multi- 
plying rapidly because of accelerated production 
methods but are also increasing in complexity. 
Second, although the Library operates such 
broad and varied programs for the acquisition of 
materials as copyright deposit, domestic and 
foreign exchange, Public Law 480, and NPAC, 
and although Congress yearly provides an appro- 
priation for books for the Law Library, not all of 
the resources needed for international legal 
research are obtained. This is particularly true in 
Latin America, the Middle East, Africa, and 
Southeast Asia. Third, restrictions, such as those 
in Communist China, on obtaining and exporting 
material, unorganized and limited book pub- 
lishing and marketing, nonaggressive and unin- 
formed bookdealers and exchange partners, and 
unsettled political and social conditions in many 
parts of the world, all make it imperative that 
members of the Law Library staff make occa- 
sional trips to jurisdictions within the areas of 
their competence to fill gaps in the collections. 

Several staff members combined visits of this 
type with trips on other matters. Their discus- 
sions with dealers specializing in law books, law 
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publishers, law libraries, and foreign government 
agencies resulted in the procurement of many 
needed items for the collections. In conjunction 
with a trip sponsored jointly by the International 
Association of Law Libraries and the Library of 
Congress, Lewis C. Coffin, Law Librarian, visited 
bookdealers, law libraries, and NPAC centers in 
Western Europe during October and November 
to discuss in detail various problems affecting the 
acquisition of European legal materials. Edward 
Sourian, senior legal specialist in the Near 
Eastern and African Law Division, took advan- 
tage of a privately sponsored trip to Turkey to 
visit dealers, libraries, and the Istanbul Bar Asso- 
ciation, obtaining over 200 volumes for the 
collections and making valuable contacts to 
ensure the continued receipt of needed materials. 
During a private business trip in the fall of 1969, 
Tao-tai Hsia, Chief of the Far Eastern Law Divi- 
sion, called upon the major libraries with legal 
collections, legal scholars, bookstores, and 
government institutions in Japan, Cambodia, 
Indonesia, Singapore, Thailand, Hong Kong, and 
Taiwan, acquiring indispensable items, and estab- 
lished contacts of future value in obtaining 
difficult-to-locate publications. 

Systematic efforts to survey the bibliographic 
production of all nations, particularly retro- 
spective publications, through scanning 3,700 
lists and offers and checking 33,400 items against 
Library catalogs, resulted in placing purchase or 
exchange orders for almost 3,000 items not avail- 
able through other channels of acquisition or as 
yet not acquired for the collections. The figure 
for orders placed is 25 percent higher than that 
of fiscal 1969. 

The total volume count of the collections, 
exclusive of an estimated 250,000 to 350,000 
volumes in the general collections that are grad- 
ually being reclassed in Class K (Law), reached 
1,202,000 volumes by the close of the fiscal 
year, an increase of 2.5 percent over 1969. This 
increase came from the addition of 35,200 vol- 
umes and pamphlets (24,750 monographs, 2,400 
serials, and 450 briefs processed by the Law 
Library and 7,600 volumes classed by the Proces- 
sing Department), which, with 5,200 volumes 
disposed of, left a 30,000-volume increment. 

Unbound material processed during the year 
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came to 135,000 serial pieces, 18,500 records 
and briefs, 687,000 looseleaf inserts, and 16,200 
pocket parts. 


Organization and Maintenance 


Even a universal collection of books and other 
legal materials is inadequate for reference and 
research unless it is brought under control, orga- 
nized for use, and provided with a recorded key 
for access. The lack of a schedule for law in the 
Library of Congress classification schedules has 
made it imperative to develop a scheme for 
shelving the largest collection of legal works ever 
assembled, with an annual intake of thousands of 
volumes, in some semblance of order. The Law 
Library Classification Scheme, a jurisdictional 
form of organization, has evolved and is applied 
by the Law Library’s Processing Section and the 
legal specialists in four of the divisions. During 
the fiscal year certain features needed revision to 
reflect the many changes in the extent of pub- 
lished material. 

The development of Subclass KF (Law of the 
United States) and its application to the Ameri- 
can collection by the Processing Department, 
working in conjunction with Law Library 
personnel, resulted in the classification of 16,144 
volumes (7,586 new acquisitions and 8,558 retro- 
spective holdings) from July 1969 through June 
1970. In addition to legal periodicals, which are 
placed in K1-30, the number of volumes classed 
in KF since its first application in fiscal 1967 
totaled 51,282 volumes at the end of the fiscal 
year. 

This number represents but a portion of the 
American collection and, of course, a minor 
portion of the total collections. Faster progress is 
dependent on the use of more trained experts 
and a vastly increased work force for the time- 
consuming shelflisting processes. Meetings with 
the Subject Cataloging Division in the Processing 
Department resulted in placing all U.S. Congres- 
sional hearings and reports in KF25-32.5, rather 
than classing appropriation bills and nominations 
of public officials by subject matter. In addition, 
the Processing Department prepared a draft out- 
line of Class K limited to geographic notation. 
This was published in'September 1970. 
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Classification of the Law Library collections is 
expected to have a profound impact, resulting in 
tremendous changes. Its effect on the biblio- 
graphical organization of materials in the collec- 
tions and the access to them calls for a radical 
departure from their present arrangement. This 
will affect the administrative organization and 
the operations of the staff. To make the opti- 
mum use of the lengthy process of classification 
anc to reap its fruits as soon as possible, the Law 
Library has undertaken to clear the shelves of 
past years’ unprocessed acquisitions. Working 
overtime, the staff transferred nearly 85,000 vol- 
umes and 5,400 serial pieces to the Exchange and 
Gift Division in contrast to 3,000 volumes and 
5,900 serial pieces the previous year. 

Processing by the Law Library of both Ameri- 
can and non-American materials continued in full 
force despite the relief afforded by the Subject 
Cataloging Division and the Serial Record Divi- 
sion in assuming responsibility for Subclass KF. 
Almost 30,500 volumes (representing 15,150 
titles) were classed and shelflisted or reshelflisted 
and prepared for the shelves, as compared to 
32,000 volumes (representing 14,000 titles) in 
the previous year. In addition, to ready the 
American and English material for classification, 
the appropriate number of copies are being 
bound and items are being shifted into the loca- 
tion prescribed by Subclass KF. 

A study of the effectiveness of the Law Library 
divided catalog revealed its unreliable and incom- 
plete status. A recommendation was made to begin 
a new catalog with Class K material, thus providing 
a systematic “once-in-a-lifetime” review of access 
to material in the collections. Asan ancillary result 
of the application of Class K, the Law Library 
decided to discontinue maintenance of the shelf- 
list for classed American material. 

A systematic program was undertaken for 
preservation of deteriorating and too-brittle-to- 
bind books and serials and for ensuring the 
future condition of the book stock through 
preventive measures. Almost 27,000 pieces were 
sent for binding and rebinding in addition to 
those sent under the Class K project. Over 600 
volumes of books and serials, including the legal 
newspapers Baltimore Record, Cleveland Legal 
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News, Kansas City Record, San Franciso 
Recorder, and Washington Record, were micro- 
filmed by the Photoduplication Service. Staff 
assigned by the Preservation Office to begin the 
first phase of a continuing project for cleaning 
and oiling the rare law books treated 2,800 
English legal volumes during fiscal 1970. 

Law cannot be used unless it is available and 
accessible to those who lack it and need it. Publi- 
cation of legal materials is therefore essential and 
must cover past as well as current enactments 
and decisions. The constant flow of updating 
materials in the form of advance sheets, pocket 
parts, slip laws and decisions, looseleaf inserts, 
and the like requires prompt receipt, collation, 
and where necessary, incorporation into the 
recurring proliferation of bound and so-called 
permanent items. During the year two steps were 
taken to render these operations more effective. 
First, an arrangement was made with the Order 
and Serial Record Divisions for the publisher to 
mail unbound material directly to the Law 
Library and thereby bypass sorting and posting 
in those divisions; and second, a priority system 
was defined for filing and shelving looseleaf 
material and for disposition of replaced and un- 
needed inserts and services. This streamlined pro- 
cedure resulted in bringing all services to an 
up-to-date condition through the filing of 
671,682 inserts. 

Over the years the Law Library has received 
gifts of partial sets of U.S. Supreme Court 
records and briefs, the largest being the Chief 
Justice Fuller Collection of 2,000 volumes. The 
utility of these smaller collections is minimal 
until their contents can be checked against the 
two sets maintained in the collections and incor- 
porated into one of them. The task of assimi- 
lating these partial sets into one primary set was 
undertaken this year. As filming proceeds retro- 
spectively, the incomplete second set will be 
gradually replaced by a microfiche edition. 

Several other projects were undertaken to im- 
prove the servicing of the collection. The “Ref 
15” (International Law) collection was dissolved, 
reviewed by the Subject Cataloging Division, and 
the material in it classed in JX or shelflisted in 
the general and comparative law portion of the 
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Law Library classification scheme. The inventory 
of incunabula and manuscript books was comple- 
ted. To achieve better control and to facilitate 
research, current serial publications in the Euro- 
pean Law Division were separated from the shelf 
collection and placed in juxtaposition to the of- 
fices of the legal specialists. And a survey of user 
needs produced guidelines for the number of cop- 
ies required, in addition to the two copies main- 
tained by normal policy, for multipurpose uses. 


Staff and Professional Activities 


After nearly 42 years of outstanding service 
with the Library of Congress, William H. Crouch, 
Chief of the American-British Law Division since 
1950, and Deputy General Counsel since 1964, 
retired at the end of February. The Assistant 
Chief, Peter C. Schanck, returned in December to 
his previous assignment in the Near Eastern and 
African Law Division as senior legal specialist for 
English-speaking African countries. He was 
replaced on June 1, 1970, by Mrs. Marlene C. 
McGuirl, well qualified in law and in library 
science and former librarian of the District of 
Columbia Bar Association Library. Ivan Sipkov 
was promoted to Assistant Chief of the European 
Law Division in August to fill the position left 
vacant by the death of Fred Karpf. 

The involvement of staff members of the Law 
Library in activities of the bar, law library, and 
other professional groups—national and 
international—gave evidence of continued con- 
cern with the development and progress of law 
libraries, both here and abroad, the role they per- 
form, and the mutual benefit of the interchange 
of ideas for improving law collections and their 
use. This concern was further borne out by 
writings, speeches, and teaching. Lewis C. Coffin 
continued as president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries and led meetings of the 
IALL in Europe and Washington, D.C. Several 
members of the staff served in official capacities 
and on committees of the IALL, American Soci- 
ety of International Law, American Association 
of Law Libraries, Federal Bar Association, Law 
Librarians’ Society of Washington, D.C., Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and the Women’s Bar Asso- 
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ciation of the District of Columbia. Articles and 
book reviews by staff members appeared in the 
Law Library Journal, Quarterly Journal of the 
Library of Congress, International Association of 
Law Libraries Bulletin, and International Legal 
Materials. 

For the 1970 meeting of the Seminar on the 
Acquisition of Latin American Library Materials, 
Armando E. Gonzalez, senior legal specialist, 
Hispanic Law Division, contributed a paper on 
“The Role of Latin American Legal Materials in 
the Social Science Research Library,” and the 
Chief of the Far Eastern Law Division, Tao-tai 
Hsia, wrote the chapter, “Chinese Legal Publica- 
tions: An Appraisal,” in Contemporary Chinese 
Law: Research Problems and _ Perspectives 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1970). 

Current officers of the Friends of the Law 
Library of Congress are: president, Robert N. 
Anderson, Virginia; vice presidents, William P. 
McCracken, Jr., James Oliver Murdock, both of 
the District of Columbia, and John K. Pickens, 
Virginia; secretary, Marion Edwyn Harrison, and 
treasurer, L. Alton Denslow, both of the District 
of Columbia. Members of the council are Frank 
J. Delany, Newell M. Ellison, Francis W. Hill, 
Earl W. Kintner, all of the District of Columbia; 
John O. Dahlgren, Maryland; Victor C. Folsom, 
Massachusetts; John N. Hazard, Harry A. Poth, 
Jr., and Lyman M. Tondel, Jr., all of New York; 
Price Daniel, Texas; and Mr. Coffin, Law 
Librarian, ex officio. 

Close relationships continued with the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries Committee on 
Liaison with the Library of Congress under the 
chairmanship of Earl C. Borgeson. Committee 
members were Morris L. Cohen, librarian, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Biddle Law Library and 
president-elect of the AALL, William D. Murphy, 
librarian of Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz, 
and Masters of Chicago and past-president, Dan 
F. Henke, librarian, University of California 
School of Law Library, and Hibernia Turbeville, 
librarian, Southern Methodist University School 
of Law Library. William B. Stern, foreign law 
librarian, Los Angeles County Law Library and 
president of the AALL, and Mr. Coffin, Law 
Librarian, are ex officio members. 
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Office of the General Counsel 


The Office of the General Counsel is respon- 
sible for providing legal assistance and advice to 
the Librarian on matters concerning Library 
operations. Established formally as a separate 
office in 1958, it remained attached to the Law 
Library until July 1970. 

The expanded role of the Library in national 
and international programs and responsibilities 
has increasingly involved the office in all ele- 
ments of the Library’s functions, for example, 
appropriations, contracts, and cooperative 
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arrangements. Written legal opinions increased 
from 302 in fiscal year 1969 to 330 in fiscal year 
1970, and legal inquiries by telephone increased 
from 1,545 in 1969 to 2,120 in 1970. To deal 
with this increased workload, Robert A. Lincoln 
was appointed in May 1970 to the new position 
of Assistant to the General Counsel. In July 
1970, after the close of the fiscal year, the Office 
of the General Counsel was established as a sepa- 
rate unit attached to the Office of the Librarian 
of Congress. John J. Kominski, formerly Assist- 
ant General Counsel, assumed the duties of 
General Counsel. 


ADMINISTRATIVE tect. 


niques continued to be improved in fiscal 1970. 
A notable change during the fiscal year was the 
transfer of the Information Systems Office from 
the Office of the Librarian to the Administrative 
Department. The Data Processing Office was 
merged into ISO and the entire computer func- 
tion reexamined. As a result, ISO was subdivided 
into three distinct elements: the Computer 
Applications Office, the System Development 
and Standards Office, and the Computer Service 
Center. 

Robert H. Rohlf, Director of the Department, 
left the Library August 8, 1969, to become 
Director of the Hennepin County (Minnesota) 
Library System. He was succeeded on March 23, 
1970, by Fred E. Croxton. Frazer G. Poole, 
Assistant Director for Preservation, served as 
Acting Director between Mr. Rohlf’s resignation 
and Mr. Croxton’s arrival. Since increased atten- 
tion to plans for the urgently needed Library of 
Congress James Madison Memorial Building 
became essential, the function of the Coordi- 
nator of Building Planning was reestablished. As 
soon as the appointment of the new Director 
made it possible, Mr. Poole undertook this assign- 
ment as an additional duty. 

As the decade of the seventies begins, the 
Administrative Department is turning its atten- 
tion to new methods and to flexible managerial 
approaches, with special emphasis on those 
which will give greater recognition to the value of 
modern technology and to the importance of 
people. 
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Application of Automation 


Relocation of the Information Systems Office 
in the Administrative Department concentrated 
the responsibilities for providing both develop- 
ment leadership and centralized automatic data 
processing services in a single organizational 
element. As each application reaches production 
status, the development role is phased out and, 
with the transfer of primary responsibility to the 
functional department, ISO assumes the support 
role. 


Machine-Readable Cataloging 


The MARC Distribution Service, which sup- 
plies subscribing libraries with tapes containing 
machine-readable cataloging data for current 
English-language monographs, completed its first 
year of operation. The service, having reached 
full production status, has been transferred to 
the Processing Department. As a result of surveys 
of the use of the tapes, suggested improvements 
in procedures were integrated into the system. 

Acceptance of the MARC format as a standard 
for the interchange of bibliographic information 
continued, and international interest in its use 
grew during the year. Supporting tools such as a 
print train and definitive codes were released and 
are being used. Specific applications of the 
MARC format to books, serials, and maps have 
been developed and published. A similar applica- 
tion to manuscripts is circulating for review with- 
in the library community. 
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Members of the Information Systems Office 
staff again served as instructors for MARC insti- 
tutes sponsored by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Presentations were also given to the 
Royal Library in Copenhagen, the Fifth Annual 
Conference on Junior College Libraries, the 
Department of Audiovisual Instruction of the 
National Education Association, the Cathoiic 
Library Association, the Association of Com- 
puter Machinery, and regional meetings of the 
Special Libraries Association. 


Central Bibliographic System 


The Central Bibliographic System, the concept 
developed from the original feasibility study and 
of which the MARC project is one element, con- 
tinued both in planning and implementation. The 
overall plans call for all automation activities in 
bibliography to be related to a common frame- 
work. 

Two specific studies carried the design work 
forward. The results indicate direction and prior- 
ity of system implementation. One deals with 
terminals which librarians must use to interact 
with an automated system. The second study 
deals with the means for organizing files as large 
as those of the Library of Congress. 


Conversion of Retrospective Catalog Records 
to Machine-Readable Form 


A pilot project closely related to the MARC 
Distribution Service was begun during the year 
with outside support. The project, designated 
RECON, will convert a number of retrospective 
records, evaluate input techniques, and gather 
information concerning the use of converted 
records. 

Among the experimental tasks of the project 
are investigation and experimentation with 
various methods of direct-reading optical charac- 
ter recognition. Efficiency and cost data from 
this work will be used in planning future retro- 
spective conversion efforts. 

The Library received two grants for the pilot 
project: one of $226,000 from the Council on 
Library Resources for the production staff for 
the duration of the project and another of 
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$70,000 from the U.S. Office of Education for 
use in this fiscal year. 


Legislative Reference Service Systems 


Automation of functions within the Legislative 
Reference Service continued in an effort to 
improve the tools with which it satisfies the 
information needs of the Congress. 

A machine-readable data base is in use to 
supply selected current information to LRS 
researchers in the form of personalized lists of 
bibliographic citations to aid them in preparing 
written reports for Congress. The same data base 
is used to produce such other library tools as 
catalogs and authority lists. 

Terminals tied into the Library’s computer 
system are being used in the preparation, main- 
tenance, and production of calendars by two 
Congressional committees, with techniques and 
facilities that can be extended, when required, to 
the production of the calendars of other Congres- 
sional committees. 

By the end of the fiscal year, 30 terminals were 
installed, 25 of them in the Legislative Reference 
Service. With these terminals in place, a sub- 
system was developed to facilitate the handling 
of rush requests from the Congress. In effect, the 
computer network is being used as a communica- 
tions network as well. The Information Systems 
Office is also using a terminal to control its docu- 
mentation and to produce timely reports. 


Other Computer Applications 


Automation plans for the Order and Loan Divi- 
sions were developed to expedite their functions 
and to contribute to control techniques in the 
planned full-scale Central Bibliographic System. 
Development of programs for the Order Division 
began in the last half of the fiscal year. The auto- 
mated Loan System is being held for later 
consideration. 

The Copyright Office was the subject of an 
in-depth survey that resulted in a proposed plan 
for computer support of the functions of the 
Office. Implementation of this automated system 
requires the development of many programs and 
will ultimately affect favorably other develop- 
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ment efforts in the Library. Programming was 
started late in the year and will lead in fiscal 
1971 to system testing, operation of part of the 
system parallel to the present manual system, 
and eventual changeover to selected automated 
methods. 

Other steps were taken in the development of 
computer programs to update files in the Na- 
tional Referral Center and to produce a data base 
for the Hispanic Foundation’s National Directory 
of Latin Americanists. 


The Computer Service Center 


The rapid introduction of automated tech- 
niques to the Library in fiscal 1970 overloaded 
the single medium-scale third-generation com- 
puter. Consequently, preparations were made 
during the latter part of the year to add a second 
identical computer to the Library’s Computer 
Service Center. At the same time, systems pro- 
gramming efforts were directed toward installing 
a more advanced operating system and taking full 
advantage of the improved reliability and flexi- 
bility that the two identical computer systems 
will provide. 


Personnel 


Selection and reassignment of employees to a 
variety of specialized work assignments called for 
special attention to recruiting and evaluation. 
Decreases in the funds transferred to the Library 
from other agencies called for application of the 
seldom used reduction-in-force procedures in 
instances where staff members of projects sup- 
ported by these funds could not be effectively 
utilized elsewhere in the Library. By the end of 
the fiscal year, about 100 of the persons affected 
were placed within the Library and about 10 
were assisted in locating other Federal positions. 

Training of supervisors and job evaluations 
were on the increase, a result of organizational 
restructuring prompted by greater application of 
technology and by program adjustments. The 
greatest growth in personnel activities, however, 
was in staff counseling and in processing of 
employee relations cases. 
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The year yielded impressive personnel 
statistics—over 1,200 placements, transfers, and 
reassignments, over 3,000 employees counseled, 
over 200 supervisors trained, over 700 position 
classification actions, and a small number of 
grievances. 


Space Planning and Utilization 


Fiscal 1970 saw the Library wrestling once 
more with the age-old problems of congestion in 
areas assigned both to staff and collections. As 
last year’s report mentioned, however, relief 
within the two principal buildings was in sight 
following the moves of two operations to rented 
quarters in Virginia. The Copyright Office was 
relocated in fiscal 1969 and the Geography and 
Map Division early in fiscal 1970. As a result, 
significant space adjustments in the Main Build- 
ing and the Annex were planned, approved, and 
scheduled. More than 50 adjustments actually 
took place, and many others will be completed 
next year. 

Some of the moves included major collections 
as well as staff, and the sequence was further 
complicated by the fact that the first vacant 
space to become available was in the Annex 
Building. Among the many factors to be con- 
sidered were the dependency of one move upon 
another, the necessity for temporary relocations, 
requirements in some instances for extensive site 
preparation and telephone service, procurement 
of special furniture and equipment, and conver- 
sion to the Centrex telephone system. 

Last year’s report mentioned space changes 
that had been started. Most of these changes 
were completed in fiscal 1970. The most time 
consuming of these, and one of the largest in the 
history of the Library, was the move of the 
entire staff and collection of the Geography and 
Map Division from approximately 45,000 square 
feet in the Annex to approximately 84,500 
square feet in Alexandria, Va. The move was 
started on September 19 and completed on Octo- 
ber 17. A start was also made in improving the 
utilization of cellar areas. A film conversion 
laboratory was constructed in the cellar of the 
Main Building, and a space of about 5,800 square 
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feet in the Annex underpinning areas was floored 
and improved for storage of parts, supplies, and 
used equipment. 

Second only to the Geography and Map Divi- 
sion move was the consolidation of the Serial 
Division’s reader services and collections. Phase 
one was completed on September 30, 1969, 
when the Newspaper Reading Room was moved 
from the Annex ground floor to the Annex first 
floor. The second phase, that of relocating the 
Periodical and Government Publications Reading 
Room from the Main Building, and the final 
phase, consolidating and moving the unclassified 
serials collection itself, were in progress most of 
the year. Although the second phase was com- 
pleted, the final phase will continue well into 
fiscal 1971. 
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As a result of the reductions in force on pro- 
jects supported by other agencies, four floors at 
the Massachusetts Avenue Annex were vacated. 
This development enabled the Catalog Main- 
tenance and Catalog Publication Division to 
move from the Navy Yard Annex into larger and 
more appropriate space at the Massachusetts 
Avenue site. Drawings and specifications for the 
site preparations for the Card Division’s automa- 
tion program were revised and at the close of the 
year were under review by the Library and the 
General Services Administration. 

The summary below of the space occupied by 
the Library at the end of the fiscal year reflects 
an addition of 5,940 square feet at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base; the release of the 
building at 415 Third Street NW., Washington, 


Space Occupied by the Library on June 30, 1970 








Number Calendar 
Location of square year 
feet occupied 

Washington, D.C. 
Main Building, 10 First Street SE. 600,000 1897 
Annex Building, 1 10 Second Street SE. 713,000 1939 
Navy Yard Annex, Building 159 58,930 1964 
Navy Yard Annex, Building 159E 15,275 1964 
Taylor Street Annex, 1291 Taylor Street NW. 83,335 1967 
Massachusetts Avenue Annex, 214 Massachusetts Avenue NE. 53,675 1967 
Maryland 
Film Vaults, Federal Records Center, Suitland 3,040 1950 
Federal Depot, Middle River 39,780 1964 
Virginia 
Duke Street Annex, 2028 Duke Street, Alexandria 48 ,760 1968 
Federal Records Center, 100 N. Union Street, Alexandria 3,195 1969 
Crystal Mall Annex, 1921 Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington 83,995 1969 
Pickett Street Annex, 841-881 South Pickett Street, Alexandria 122,200 1969 
Ohio 
Film Vaults, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton 10,435 1969 


Total 


1,835,620 
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D.C. and the Quantico film storage vaults; and 
assignment adjustments made by the General 
Services Administration. 

The only action that will give long-term relief 
from the present crowded conditions will be the 
construction of the third building, the James 
Madison Memorial Building. 

During the early stages of the fiscal 1970 
appropriations hearings, it was recognized that 
because of delays in construction and the 
escalation of building costs, the $75 million 
ceiling authorized by Public Law 89-260 for 
construction of the third building was no longer 
adequate. Consequently, Public Law 91-214 was 
enacted to increase the funds authorized for the 
Library of Congress James Madison Memorial 
Building to $90 million. This action also released 
an appropriation of $2,800,000 for final plans 
and specifications. The Architect of the Capitol’s 
original 1970 budget request of $18,410,000 
included a figure of $15,610,000 for excavation 
and foundation work and for ordering exterior 
masonry. These funds were deferred in fiscal 
1970 but were again included in the 1971 budget 
request. The Office of the Coordinator of 
Building Planning as reported earlier in this 
chapter, was re-established and is already deeply 
involved in coordinating the activities that 
accompany the detailed final design and 
imminent construction of the Madison Memorial 
Building. 


Preservation and Restoration of Collections 


When the preservation work of the Library of 
Congress was reorganized in the fall of 1967, 
emphasis was put on the long-term approach that 
was required to obtain and train a full staff and 
establish a comprehensive operating program. 
Fiscal year 1970 was the third in what had been 
projected as a five-year plan to reach an effective 
operating level. It was a year that saw some new 
accomplishments, as well as some consolidation 
of previous gains. It was a year which showed 
that more time than was originally projected will 
be needed to achieve the desired program level. 

Of major significance was the approval of a 
grant by the Council on Library Resources of 
some $70,000 for the purchase of startup equip- 
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ment for the proposed Preservation Research 
Laboratory. Appointment of a director for the 
laboratory and inauguration of the research pro- 
gram seems assured in 1971. 

Before October 1968 the Collections Main- 
tenance Office had been mainly responsible for 
the shifting of small collections and for cleaning 
books. Since then it has assumed responsibility 
for all major transfers of collections to new lo- 
cations. Although the relocation of the 
Geography and Map Division was the major move 
of the year, several others were of significant 
size. One of these, the removal of the Serial 
Division from the Main Building to the Annex, 
which began on May 27, is expected at this 
writing to require at least five months to 
complete. In preparation for the Serial Division 
move, it was necessary to shift all materials 
(Classes G, Z, U, and V) from Deck 4 north to 
other locations in the Annex. 

The staff of the Collections Maintenance 
Office also gathered, marked, reboxed, and 
reshelved 150,000 reels of microfilm, at the same 
time providing routine retrieval services for the 
collections stored at Middle River and Duke 
Street. 

Continuing its work of preserving brittle and 
deteriorating materials, the Preservation Micro- 
filming Office prepared 2,220,658 pages for 
microfilming, an increase of 35 percent over the 
1969 quantity. This represents 4,633 physical 
volumes. While this is a sizable workload, it 
represents only about one-fourth of one percent 
of the volumes already in a deteriorating 
condition. Materials from the Law Library 
collection were included in the preservation 
microfilming program this year for the first time; 
this development is expected to be expanded in 
1971. 

A restoration shop devoted exclusively to the 
preservation of maps, atlases, and globes was 
established next to the Geography and Map 
Division in the building at 845 South Pickett 
Street. The general restoration shops moved to 
new and larger quarters in the Annex Building 
during March 1970, and planning for the 
modernization of equipment and facilities that 
will enable the staff to utilize a number of more 
advanced and complex techniques is under way. 
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Appropriations for the Library of Congress 








Salaries and expenses, Library of Congress 

Copyright Office 

Legislative Reference Service 

Distribution of catalog cards 

Books for the general collections 

Books for the Law Library 

Books for the blind and physically handicapped 

Organizing and microfilming the papers of the 
Presidents 


Special foreign currency program 
Foreign currency 
US. dollars 


Total 


1970 1971 
$20,881,000 $21,573,000 
3,496,000 3,595,000 
4,683,000 5,178,000 
8,025,000 9,000,000 
750,000 800,000 
140,000 140,000 
7,030,000 7,598,000 
136,000 136,000 
1,603 ,000 2,148,000 
213,000 229,000 
$46,957,000 $50,397,000 





Management Services 


Management of nonpersonal resources and 
basic services required to support the Library’s 
operations were centralized in 1969 under the 
direction of the Assistant Director for Manage- 
ment Services. As a result of reorganization, fully 
tested during the past fiscal year, coordination of 
these activities has been bettered and their 
responsiveness improved. 


Financial Management 


Funds appropriated directly to the Library 
during fiscal 1970 totaled $46,957,000, includ- 
ing $3,100,700 in supplemental funds for pay 
raises; $11,085,000 were available from working 
fund advances and allocations and $3,959,000 
from gift, trust, and revolving funds. Direct 
appropriations to the Architect of the Capitol of 
$4,197,000 for use on Library buildings brought 
the amount available from all sources to about 
$66,198,000. 

For fiscal 1971 a total of $50,397,000 was 
appropriated by Congress. The accompanying 
statement of budget authority compares the 
funds appropriated to the Library for fiscal years 
1970 and 1971. 


A new dimension was added to Library fiscal 
responsibilities when almost a million dollars in 
stocks, bonds, and real estate was received 
through the bequest of Mrs. W. Duncan McKim 
for the composition and performance of chamber 
music for the violin and piano and the support of 
related activities. 

Details of the Library’s accounting records for 
fiscal 1970 are found in the appendixes. 

Gradually, the Contracting and Procurement 
Office is centralizing the control of dollar com- 
mitments by absorbing additional contracting 
and procurement functions formerly performed 
by other offices; for example, contracts for 
commercial binding previously handled in the 
Binding Office, and procurement of ad- 
ministrative property and services formerly 
handled in the Division for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped. Fortunately, increased 
workloads caused by these and other added 
responsibilities were offset by a change in the 
procedures for procurement of items covered by 
the structural and mechanical care appropriation 
made to the Architect of the Capitol for the 
Library. At the beginning of the fiscal year, the 
Architect’s organization stationed in the Library 
assumed many of the responsibilities for this 
function. 
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Public Law 91-280 transferred the authority to 
procure furniture and equipment for the Library 
from the Architect of the Capitol to the 
Librarian of Congress, the change to be effective 
in fiscal 1971. With the exception of a brief 
period in the 1940’s the Architect of the Capitol 
has had this authority since the early twenties. 


Buildings Management 


As part of a continuing program to improve 
the lighting of office space in Library buildings, 
new fixtures were installed on the first and 
ground floors of the Main Building and the base- 
ment floor of the Annex Building. The installa- 
tion of air-conditioning facilities for the east and 
west wings of the Main Building brought to a 
close the project begun in fiscal 1962 to air- 
condition the Main Building of the Library. The 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol is to be 
congratulated for the perseverance and ingenuity 
exhibited in providing these facilities without 
damage to the design and decoration of the 
buildings or unwarranted disruption to Library 
functions. 

Three other improvements of note were also 
completed. The storage space created from the 
unfinished areas in the cellar of the Annex Build- 
ing has been mentioned earlier. Both appearance 
and sanitary conditions in the cafeteria were 
improved by the installation of quarry tile in the 
kitchen and serving areas. One of the obsolete 
vertical book conveyors serving the 12 book- 
stacks and the Jefferson and Science Reading 
Rooms in the Annex was replaced by a modern, 
fully automated conveyor system. The other 
conveyor shaft was modified to allow the instal- 
lation of a similar conveyor in the future. 

In fiscal 1970 the Buildings Services Section 
handled 6,761 requests, which, in addition to the 
routine cleaning and janitorial work performed 
on a day-to-day basis, included moving furniture 
and equipment, delivering items received by the 
Library, assisting with arrangements for meet- 
ings, concerts, and poetry readings, moving 
equipment to and from repair shops, repairing 
Library trucks, cleaning and repairing venetian 
blinds, and other special cleaning tasks. 

Building cleaning received major attention 
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during the year. A night force was established for 
the more difficult operations, and as a result of 
their diligence the appearance of the marble 
floors has been enhanced. Rescheduling the char- 
force to longer hours at night when the buildings 
are not occupied improved the general cleanli- 
ness. 

The large amount of rented space now 
occupied by the Library requires considerable 
effort to ensure its continued suitability for 
Library use. For example, minor changes and 
repairs—correction of leaks, relocation of parti- 
tions, and the like—must be effected through the 
General Services Administration, the rental 
agent; and additional guard positions for outlying 
posts had to be established to ensure the safety 
of occupants and materials. Regular inspection of 
fire equipment and correction of fire hazards in 
buildings occupied by the Library received 
special emphasis during the fiscal year. 


Central Administrative Services 


Replacement of the Library’s telephone 
switchboard by the modern Centrex system was 
one of the year’s major accomplishments. Since 
1936, when the old system was installed, the 
number of extensions had increased from 95 to 
1,965. The new system which was put into use 
on June 27, 1970, is expected to meet the 
Library’s needs for some years to come. Because 
it was necessary to obtain a new telephone num- 
ber (426-5000) and to change all extension 
numbers, the Library’s house telephone directory 
soared in popularity and in use. 

The Paperwork Management Section made a 
total of 43 visits to 25 Congressional offices for 
the purpose of orienting and training staff mem- 
bers. The forms management program set new 
records, processing over 1,170 forms. These 
reviews resulted in the elimination of 157 forms 
and the addition of only 79 new ones. 

With building space at a premium, the disposi- 
tion of records becomes increasingly important. 
Reductions in some retention periods were made, 
consistent with reference needs, and during the 
year 1,140 cubic feet of records were destroyed 
or transferred to remote storage. 
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Photoduplication Services 


Significant increases in all major categories of 
photoreproduction marked the fiscal year in the 
Photoduplication Service. A 25-percent increase 
in the number of requests submitted to the quick 
copy stations in the Main Building and the 
Annex proved their usefulness to the individual 
patron. Copies produced at these stations went 
up 57 percent to a total of 147,000. The use of 
the coin-operated, self-service copiers in the 
Manuscript Reading Room rose from 18,917 in 
fiscal 1969 to 49,000 in fiscal 1970. A copier 
was installed at the Geography and Map Division 
in September 1969 on which patrons produced 
3,200 exposures. 

At the Public Law 480 office in New Delhi, 
India, a second camera began operation at the 
end of the year in the continuing project of 
microfilming the newspapers and official gazettes 
of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Nepal. Beginning 
with the January 1, 1970, issues, the files of 29 
Indonesian newspapers are also being filmed 
there. Exposures totaled 426,480, an increase of 
47,000 over the previous year. Ninety-five reels 
of the papers of James Garfield and 146 reels of 
the papers of Woodrow Wilson—294,000 
exposures—were completed under the program 
for microfilming the papers of the Presidents of 
the United States in the Library’s collections. 

As a result of the year’s activities, microfilm of 
the House and Senate Bills for the First through 
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the 66th Congresses (1789-1921) is now avail- 
able, and the project to film the bills through the 
84th Congress (1956) is continuing. 

Photographing more than 1,000 currently 
published newspapers, periodicals, and govern- 
ment publications resulted in a total of 
2,020,772 exposures, an 80-percent increase over 
the previous year. Urder the related program for 
preserving deteriorating back files of serials, nega- 
tive microfilm production totaled 1,387,552 
exposures. Continuing on schedule, another 
preservation program, conversion of nitrate 
photographic negatives in the Library’s prints 
and photographs collections to safety-base film, 
produced a total of 1,800 soft (low contrast) 
prints and 6,225 copy negatives. 

Substantial progress was made on the program 
to preserve all copyright applications from 1870 
to date. During fiscal 1970, the second year of 
the program, a total of 1,220,690 negative micro- 
film exposures were produced from bound 
volumes for 1946 to 1966 and 1,458,599 
exposures of the card files for 1938 to 1947. 

The most dramatic upward surge in production 
occurred in the program conducted in co- 
operation with the Card Division to reproduce all 
Library of Congress cards requested with card 
numbers for 1898 to 1939 by the microfilm- 
Xerox Copyflo technique. A total of 4,953,016 
negative microfilm exposures and Xerox prints 
were produced, representing a 90-percent 
increase in production. 


COPYRIGHT functions were cen- 


tered in the Library of Congress on July 8, 1870, 
by the “Act to revise, consolidate, and amend 
the Statutes relating to Patents and Copyrights.” 
The centennial of this momentous action was 
formally observed at a reception on July 8, 1970, 
in the Great Hall of the Library. The reception 
marked the opening of a special exhibit portray- 
ing significant events in the development of the 
copyright system during the past hundred years. 

Tables at the end of this chapter tell the story 
of the growth of the copyright system since the 
first Federal copyright law of 1790. That law 
provided for copyright deposit in the district 
courts, thus dispersing copyright records to 40 or 
50 different locations. Later laws provided for 
deposit at the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Department of State, and the Patent Office in 
the Department of the Interior. Gathering into 
the Library of Congress all the old records, from 
those sources and from the various State regis- 
tries, made possible a central bibliography of the 
Nation. The copyright deposit system, through 
the ensuing years, not only has enhanced the col- 
lections of the Library but has also permitted 
greater access to timeless literary and artistic 
treasures and their better control. 

In his annual report for the year ending 
December 1, 1870, Ainsworth R. Spofford, who 
was then the Librarian of Congress and the prin- 
cipal advocate of centralization of copyright 
deposits, wrote: 

That the only library in the United States which 
possesses a national character should not at an earlier 
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period have been made the repository of all American 
publications protected by the law of copyright, must 
remain a source of regret to the public. A part of the 
resulting loss will be supplied by the incorporation with 
the Library of the entire reserve of copyright books 
deposited under former laws at the State Department, 
and afterward at the Department of the Interior. These 
publications are now being removed to the Capitol, 
under the law of the last session, and may be expected 
to add fully twenty-five thousand volumes to this 
Library. 


During the last fiscal year alone, 505,995 
items, including 174,519 books, were deposited 
for copyright registration; 300,618 items were 
made available to the Library for its collections. 


General Revision of the Copyright Law 


In this 15th year since the inauguration of the 
program for general revision of the copyright 
law, hope sprang anew when, on December 10, 
1969, the Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyrights of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee approved the comprehensive revision 
bill, S. 543, with a number of amendments made 
by the subcommittee. And on December 16, 
1969, in anticipation of enactment of the revi- 
sion bill during 1970, Public Law 91-147 was 
enacted, extending until December 31, 1970, all 
renewal copyrights that would otherwise expire 
before that date. 

But once again, hope dissolved into disappoint- 
ment during the second session of the 91st Con- 
gress as it became evident that there would be no 
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resolution of the tangled issue of cable television 
(CATV), which has recently been the main set- 
back to general revision. On August 17, 1970, 
after the close of the fiscal year, Senator John L. 
McClellan, chairman of the subcommittee, 
announced that no further action on the bill 
would be taken in the Senate during the current 
session. 

The revision bill as approved by the Senate 
subcommittee on December 10, 1969, made a 
number of amendments to S. 543 as it had been 
introduced on January 22, 1969, in the early 
days of the 91st Congress. Among the several 
major changes was a completely rewritten section 
111 dealing with secondary transmissions by 
cable television of broadcasts of copyright mate- 
rial. Some of the major changes were provisions 
requiring payment of royalty fees for use of 
copyrighted sound recordings in broadcasts and 
other public performances, the fees to be divided 
between the record producers and the per- 
formers; provisions for photocopying by 
libraries, supplementing the general stipulations 
on fair use; a chapter providing for a tribunal, to 
be appointed as needed, for the two purposes of 
reviewing periodically the various compulsory 
license rates fixed in the bill and of determining 
the distribution of royalty fees paid for compul- 
sory licenses, when claims are in dispute; and the 
addition, as a separate title III, of the text of the 
bill previously passed by the Senate for the pro- 
tection of ornamental designs of useful articles. 

On the crucial issue of cable television, the new 
section 111 provided basically for a compulsory 
license permitting cable television systems to 
carry the signals of all local broadcast stations 
and a specified number, varying in different cir- 
cumstances, of distant broadcast stations. The 
application of the license to distant stations 
would be subject to certain limitations, designed 
to preserve, to a stated extent, the exclusive 
rights of local broadcasters in particular programs 
and to maintain the blackouts imposed on local 
televising of professional sports events. For the 
compulsory license, the cable system would pay a 
total fee under a schedule of rates based on speci- 
fied percentages of its revenue from subscribers. 

In commenting on the new section 111, the 
Federal Communications Commission expressed 
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its desire that the copyright revision bill do noth- 
ing more than provide for a compulsory license 
and fix the license fees including the method of 
their collection and distribution, leaving to FCC 
regulations the determination of which broadcast 
signals should be carried by cable systems under 
the compulsory license and the conditions and 
limitations on such carriage. At the same time, 
the Commission proposed separate legislation, 
introduced by Senator John O. Pastore on 
request on March 23, 1970, as S. 3635, which 
would authorize the Commission in broad terms 
to regulate cable (community antenna) systems. 

On June 24, 1970, the FCC adopted a set of 
proposed rules on the carriage of broadcast sig- 
nals by cable systems (35 Fed. Reg. 11045). Its 
proposals, which differ in several material re- 
spects from the provisions in section 111 of S. 
543, were held open for comments until Novem- 
ber 23, 1970. The Commission stated that its 
proposed rules would not become effective until 
Congress had enacted legislation to provide for 
payments to copyright owners. 

Senator McClellan on August 17, 1970, 
announced that the subcommittee would not 
seek further action on S. 543 in the Senate dur- 
ing the current session. In the statement quoted 
in the Congressional Record, he said: 


Accordingly, it is anticipated that by the time the 92d 
Congress convenes the FCC will have promulgated the 
necessary rules relating to the carriage of broadcast sig- 
nals by cable systems and associated matters. This 
should facilitate action by the next Congress on the 
CATV provisions of the copyright bill. 


He added that he intended to introduce a succes- 
sor to the revision bill in the next Congress and 
hoped that its consideration could “resume in 
the Committee on the Judiciary at the point 
where proceedings are now being suspended.” 

On the same day, in conjunction with this 
statement, Senator McClellan introduced for 
himself and the other four members of the sub- 
committee, S. J. Res. 230, extending until 
December 31, 1971, all renewal copyrights that 
would otherwise expire before that date. This 
joint resolution was passed immediately by the 
Senate. Its effect, together with the five earlier 
extensions of a similar character, would be to 
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continue until December 31, 1971, all renewal 
copyrights in which the total term of 56 years 
would have expired between September 19, 
1962, and December 31, 1971. 


The Year’s Copyright Business 


For the second time in the history of the 
Copyright Office, gross receipts went over the $2 
million mark. With the year’s receipts of 
$2,049,309 added to the balance on hand July 1, 
1969, the total came to $2,552,406. Of this 
amount $78,249 was refunded and $2,857 was 
returned in the form of uncollectible checks. 

Registrations increased 5 percent to an alltime 
high of 316,466. Fees earned totaled 
$1,956,441. Articles deposited for registration 
numbered 505,995 compared to 476,010 last 
year. Registrations rose in all classes except 
maps. The largest increase—6.4 percent—was for 
music, followed by 5.8 percent for books and 3.9 
percent for periodicals. The number of assign- 
ments and related documents recorded was 
slightly under the figure for fiscal 1969. Registra- 
tions for U.S. works rose 5 percent; for foreign 
works, including books by U.S. authors manufac- 
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tured and first published abroad, the increase was 
5.9 percent. Only 2.8 percent of the applications 
received were rejected. Approximately 12 per- 
cent of the claims required correspondence 
before favorable action could be taken. 

Renewal registrations were down 10 percent 
from the previous year, reflecting the decrease in 
original registrations in 1942-43. Analysis of the 
table at the end of this chapter, listing renewal 
registrations by subject matter for the years 
1909-69, indicates that 53 percent of all renewals 
were for music. Only 22 percent were for books, 
15 percent for periodicals, 3 percent each for 
lectures and dramas and for motion pictures, and 
2 percent each for maps and graphic arts. 

As usual, songs and other works submitted for 
registration reflected the news and moods of the 
time. There were scores of tributes to former 
President Kennedy, his brother Robert, and Mar- 
tin Luther King. There were songs about ecology, 
hijacking, miniskirts, the civil rights movement, 
“the silent majority,” heart transplants, Wood- 
stock, and the hippies. Vietnam was, of course, a 
favorite topic. The moonshot, space, and the 
astronauts probably inspired more writing during 
the year than any other topics. 

It is estimated that the current Copyright Card 
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Catalog (from 1955) now contains 12 million 
cards. Over 694,600 were added to the file dur- 
ing the fiscal year. The total number of cards 
prepared by the Cataloging Division of the Copy- 
right Office for this catalog during the fiscal year 
was 707,114. Cards sent to divisions of the 
Library totaled 72,530. Sales of 244,737 cards to 
subscribers returned $9,144 to the U.S. Treasury. 

Letters to the Copyright Office requesting 
information increased 13 percent. The number of 
visitors to the public information office de- 
creased by 17 percent, a drop presumably caused 
by the relocation of the Office outside of Wash- 
ington. Telephone calls rose 7 percent, and long 
distance calls have more than doubled since 
1966. 

The number of hours of paid reference search 
work at $5 an hour continued to rise drama- 
tically, this year by 9 percent. It is worthy of 
note, however, that the total number of titles 
searched, 164,465, was approximately the same 
as in fiscal 1969. This apparent discrepancy can 
undoubtedly be attributed to the growth of the 
Copyright Card Catalog and to the distances 
between the vast and complex network of files to 
be searched. Reprint houses and publishers of 
microreproductions continued to be the domi- 
nant users of this service. 

Tables detailing comparative statistics for fiscal 
year 1970 and previous years appear at the end 
of this chapter. 


Official Publications 


The copyright law requires the Register of 
Copyrights “to print at periodic intervals a cata- 
log of titles of articles deposited and registered 
for copyright, together with suitable indexes.” 
Fifteen regular issues of the Catalog of Copyright 
Entries were published in fiscal 1970; 10 others 
were compiled. 

This was the year foi puodlication of the bien- 
nial edition of Decisions of the United States 
Courts Involving Copyright, authorized in the 
appropriation for the Copyright Office. The 20th 
volume in this series, Copyright Office Bulletin 
No. 36, was published in April 1970. It contains 
substantially all Federal and State cases involving 
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copyright and related subjects in the field of 
intellectual property that were reported during 
the years 1967 and 1968. The Cumulative Index 
covering cases reported from 1909 through 1954 
was reprinted in fiscal 1970. 

The popular pamphlet edition of the copyright 
law (Title 17 of the U.S. Code) came out in a 
1969 edition containing not only the statute and 
the Regulations of the Copyright Office but also 
such useful supplementary matter as the text of 
the Universal Copyright Convention and the 
Rules of the Supreme Court of the United States 
for practice and procedure in copyright actions. 

As is customary, the Register’s annual report 
for the past fiscal year was reprinted from the 
Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress and 
published in pamphlet form. 

Under the sponsorship of the Copyright Soci- 
ety of the U.S.A., a 10-page brochure entitled A 
Century of Copyright in the Library of Congress 
was prepared and published in connection with 
the centennial. The brochure featured a story on 
the part played by Ainsworth Spofford, sixth 
Librarian of Congress, in the centralization of 
copyright in the Library and described the 
exhibit. 

The Copyright Office maintains a battery of 
information circulars as an indispensable aid in 
answering inquiries. About 25 of them were 
revised and reprinted during the year, many 
being renumbered in the process. These circulars 
range in subject matter from the functions of the 
Copyright Office to how to copyright a contribu- 
tion to a periodical. 


Copyright Contributions to the 
Library Collections 


Mention has already been made of the contri- 
bution that the 100-year-old copyright deposit 
system has made to the collections of the Library 
of Congress. In fiscal year 1970 the Copyright 
Office transferred 300,618 deposits to the 
Exchange and Gift Division for disposition or for 
adding to the collections of the Library of Con- 
gress, 7,222 items more than during fiscal 1969, 
but 11,017 less than the previous year. The trans- 
fers included valuable current books and cyclope- 
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dic works, virtually all newspapers and magazines 
received, musical scores, maps and globes, fine 
prints and art reproductions, and motion picture 
films. At the request of the Manuscript Division, 
three special transfers were made of dramas 
written by famous dramatists and registered 
many years ago. 

The Compliance Section was effective in 
obtaining 16,231 registrations, 1,860 at the 
instance of the Order Division; 30 were for CINE 
(Council on International Nontheatrical Events) 
Film Festival motion pictures. In addition, 21 
gift copies of festival films were received for the 
Library’s collections. Material received through 
compliance activities during the year is valued at 
an estimated $804,790. 


Administrative Developments 


Staff loss was a major problem in administering 
the Copyright Office and handling the increasing 
volume of work. That record numbers of claims, 
deposits, inquiries, and requests for other services 
were processed is a tribute to a diminished but 
dedicated staff. The Service Division, for exam- 
ple, lost 41 employees in fiscal 1970. Many staff 
members found the transportation and parking 
problems created by the new location insur- 
mountable or too costly. With the loss in staff, 
backlogs developed, which only increased the 
burdens of correspondence and phone calls about 
delays. 

Automation may eventually help to ease the 
situation. Plans are progressing in this area, but 
during the time necessary to develop workable 
systems, intellectual production is unceasing. The 
knowledge explosion more than keeps pace with 
the population explosion. An experiment still in 
the planning stage and familiarly called DAMP, 
the acronym for Deposit Account Machine 
Posting, is under way with the cooperation of the 
Information Systems Office of the Library. This 
pilot project would automate the work con- 
nected with approximately 1,200 deposit 
accounts maintained for patrons who transact a 
large and regular volume of business with the 
Copyright Office. 

The estimated five-year program authorized by 
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Congress in 1968 to microfilm for security pur- 
poses the primary copyright records from 1870 
to 1967 progressed slowly in its second year, 
meeting many problems along the way. However, 
of the copyright card applications, 1,518,600 in 
all classes from 1938 through 1946 were pre- 
pared for filming, and 1,441,335 cards were 
filmed by the Library’s Photoduplication Service. 
In addition, 1,181,000 bound applications were 
filmed and 681,000 of those exposures reviewed 
and corrections noted. 

In the Examining Division classification actions 
resulted in a graded structure for the professional 
personnel and a promotional ladder for the cleri- 
cal staff that included a newly created position 
of technician. These developments, it is hoped, 
will provide career incentive and cut staff loss. 
The new legal research section went into full 
operation during the year and produced a sub- 
stantial volume of valuable material on both 
domestic and international legal questions. 

Because the statute fixes precise time limits for 
renewal and ad interim registrations, the mail 
strike that gripped various parts of the country in 
March raised the fear in the Copyright Office 
that the delivery of mailed applications for such 
registrations might be delayed beyond their due 
date. Fortunately, the strike was short and there 
are no known cases in which copyright was lost 
because of it. 

The strike did serve to make the Copyright 
Office aware of the advisability of establishing a 
procedure for making renewal applications by 
other means should events arise that might delay 
delivery of mailed applications. Accordingly, on 
March 27, 1970, a new subsection (c) was added 
to section 202.17 of the Regulations of the 
Copyright Office. It provides for making renewal 
applications “by means of a telephone call, tele- 
gram, or other method of telecommunication” 
when mail delivery might be too late. 


Legislative Developments 


Aside from the bills for general revision and 
the related interim extension of renewal copy- 
rights, several other measures pertaining to the 
field of copyright and the work of the Copyright 
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Office were introduced during fiscal 1970. No 
action had been taken on any of them before the 
end of the year. 

Though differing in some details, H.R. 15616, 
introduced by Representative Edward I. Koch on 
January 29, 1970, and H.R. 17841, introduced 
by Representative Richard Fulton on May 27, 
1970, are similar in the main to one another and 
to bills introduced in previous Congresses. They 
would amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
extend capital gains treatment to certain trans- 
fers by authors and their assignees of rights in a 
copyright or a literary, musical, or artistic com- 
position. 

A novel approach to the serious problem pre- 
sented by the widespread piracy of sound record- 
ings is embodied in H.R. 16687, introduced by 
Representative James A. Burke on March 26, 
1970. The bill would provide for issuance by the 
Government of stamps, bearing an identifying 
number for each recording, to be placed on every 
record or tape by the authorized producer and 
would impose criminal penalties against anyone 
who knowingly manufactures or distributes 
records or tapes bearing stamps used by an unau- 
thorized person. 

On May 4, 1970, Representative Charles A. 
Vanik introduced H.R. 17425, which would add 
a new subsection to section 13 of the copyright 
law (17 U.S.C.). At present the section requires 
the publisher of each work issued with a copy- 
right notice to deposit two copies in the Copy- 
right Office. Representative Vanik’s bill would 
require the publisher to deliver an additional 
copy on demand to each of 12 libraries in various 
cities. An identical bill, H.R. 18552, was intro- 
duced by Representative Seymour Halpern on 
July 21, 1970. 

Deposits of copyrighted works in the Copy- 
right Office could be expected to play a signifi- 
cant role in the acquisition of materials for 
special collections contemplated by two bills. 
H.R. 16763, introduced by Representative Frank 
Thompson, Jr., on April 6, 1970, would establish 
a National Film Center and Archive in the 
Library of Congress for the acquisition and main- 
tenance of a national collection of motion 
pictures. The bill recognizes its copyright impli- 
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cations by stating specifically that none of its 
provisions “shall be held to transfer to the Center 
any of the duties of the Register of Copyrights or 
to otherwise interfere with the administration of 
copyright laws or to affect any international 
obligations of the United States relating to copy- 
rights.” Deposit in the national collection would 
therefore not in itself constitute compliance with 
the copyright law. 

Somewhat similar from the standpoint of the 
Library’s collections was the bill, S. 3720, intro- 
duced by Senator Howard H. Baker, Jr., on April 
15, 1970, which would authorize the Library of 
Congress to obtain and preserve a collection of 
video tapes or films of nationally televised pro- 
grams covering news and other public affairs and 
to prepare subject matter tapes or films present- 
ing material assembled from those programs 
dealing with a particular subject over a period of 
time. 


Judicial Developments 


The only action brought against the Register of 
Copyrights during fiscal 1970, Lewis v. Kamin- 
stein, Civil Action No. 428-69-A in the US. 
District Court for Eastern Virginia, was still 
pending at the end of the year. Earl C. Lewis, 
trading as the Peruvian Plastics Products Com- 
pany, asked the court for an order requiring the 
Register to issue an amendment to the Regula- 
tions of the Copyright Office declaring that 
works which contain “advertising relating to 
Cigarette and tobacco products and their uses” 
are not subject to copyright and therefore cannot 
be accepted for registration. Institution of the 
suit followed the Register’s refusal to issue the 
proposed regulation in response to the plaintiff's 
submission of a Petition for Rule Making. 

The Department of Justice, acting on behalf of 
the Register, filed a motion to dismiss the com- 
plaint on the ground, among others, that the issu- 
ance of such a regulation, if it is within the 
Register’s authority, would be purely a matter 
for his discretion. The plaintiff has filed an 
Opposition to the Motion to Dismiss and his own 
Motion for Summary Judgment. 


THE COPYRIGHT OFFICE 
Subject Matter and Scope of Copyright Protection 


The court’s treatment of the established princi- 
ple that methods and systems are not copyright- 
able and its application of a novelty standard in 
Trebonik v. Grossman Music Corporation, 305 F. 
Supp. 339 (N.D. Ohio 1969), made the decision 
a controversial one. The court found that a 
33-page booklet infringed plaintiff's device for 
teaching the fingering of chords on a guitar. The 
device, a wheel chart of guitar chords, was held 
to be copyrightable on the ground that “it 
arranges and presents chords in an original, crea- 
tive, and even novel way.” The court stressed the 
fact that “no one prior to the plaintiff ever 
attempted to present a categorized system of 
available guitar chords in a quick reference sys- 
tem such as a wheel.” 

Reversing the district court, the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, in Tennessee Fabricating Com- 
pany v. Moultrie Manufacturing Co., 421 F.2d 
279, cert. denied, 398 U.S. 928 (1970), held that 
a 12- by 12-inch architectural metal casting print 
“formed entirely of intercepting straight lines 
and arc lines” was copyrightable as a work of art. 
In reaching its decision the court cited section 
202.10(b) of the Regulations of the Copyright 
Office, as well as Circular 32 on forms and other 
uncopyrightable materials, and concluded “that 
plaintiff's architectural unit possessed at least the 
minimal degree of creativity required for copy- 
right.” 

The same court seemed to take a somewhat 
stricter approach to the “minimum original 
authorship” issue in denying the validity of plain- 
tiffs copyright in Donald v. Zack Meyer’s T.V. 
Sales and Service, 165 U.S.P.Q. 751 (Sth Cir. 
1970). Plaintiff had copyrighted an alleged origi- 
nal “Agreement,” or business form, consisting of 
about 150 words, which was later copied and 
became the subject of the litigation. Relying on 
the similarity between plaintiff's work and stand- 
ard conditional sales contracts, the court found 
that plaintiff used earlier works in drafting his 
own. The court said; however, that neither the 
existence of earlier forms nor plaintiffs use of 
them necessarily precluded protection. A valid 
copyright could have been obtained if the 
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“Agreement” were original. The court considered 
many of the decided cases in which “originality” 
had been considered, including Alfred Bell & Co. 
v. Catalda Fine Arts, Inc., 191 F. 2d 99 (2d Cir. 
1951), but in reaching its conclusion that plain- 
tiffs work was not original, the court relied on 
the “sweat of his own brow” test of Amsterdam 
v. Triangle Publications, Inc., 189 F. 2d 104 (3d 
Cir. 1951). The court said: “. . . like the map in 
Amsterdam, Donald’s form is nothing more than 
a mosaic of the existing forms, with no original 
piece added. The Copyright Act was not designed 
to protect such negligible efforts. We reward 
creativity and originality with a copyright but we 
do not accord copyright protection to a mere 
copycat.” 

The scope of the right to make musical 
arrangements under the “mechanical reproduc- 
tion” provisions of 17 U.S.C. §1(e) was at issue 
in Leo Feist, Inc. v. Apollo Records, N.Y. Corp., 
300 F. Supp. 32 (S.D.N.Y. 1969), aff'd 418 F. 
2d 1249 (2d Cir. 1969), cert. denied, 398 U.S. 
904 (1970). Citing earlier scholarly works, the 
court stated: “...the requirement that a ‘com- 
pulsory license’ be limited in its use in mechani- 
cal reproduction to the use originally made or 
granted by the plaintiff in the initial mechanical 
reproduction, has been liberally construed. This 
requirement has been said to mean that the 
reproduction need not be identical, but that 
some latitude must be allowed to each manufac- 
turer to prepare an individual instrumental or 
vocal arrangement of the composition.” 

In the case under consideration the court held 
that the “individual artistic interpretations” of the 
artists performing a “standard arrangement” of a 
musical composition did not constitute a new “ar- 
rangement” within the meaning of section 1(e). 

Free-lance court reporters failed in their action 
for a preliminary injunction to protect alleged 
common law copyrights in their transcripts of 
the Kennedy-Kopechne inquest proceedings. In 
Lipman v. Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 311 
F. Supp. 593 (D. Mass. 1970), the district court 
held that such transcripts were intended to be 
public documents notwithstanding the court 
reporters’ alleged custom of selling copies of offi- 
cial transcripts. “No authority ...can...be 
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found to establish that a court reporter may 
acquire a copyright interest in 2 transcript he pre- 
pares in the course of his duties as court reporter. 
From the nature of court transcripts they would 
appear to be beyond the protection extended 
thus far by any reported case, federal or state, 
interpreting the copyright laws.” 


Notice of Copyright 


Validity of a copyright notice on a 12-foot 
statue on a base 12 feet tall, resting on a pile of 
rocks three feet high, was questioned in Scherr v. 
Universal Match Corp., 297 F. Supp. 107 
(S.D.N.Y. 1967), aff'd, 417 F. 2d 497 (2d Cir. 
1969), cert. denied, 397 U.S. 936 (1969). The 
notice on the statue in question was about 22 
feet from the ground. Because it was invisible to 
a ground observer and thus failed “to apprise 
anyone seeking to copy the article of the exist- 
ence of the copyright,” the district court found 
this notice invalid. In finding for the defendant 
on other grounds, the appellate court specifically 
declined to rule on the adequacy of the copy- 
right notice. 

Perhaps the year’s most far-reaching decision 
concerning the notice of copyright came from 
the Second Circuit in the infringement action of 
Goodis v. United Artists Television, Inc., 425 F. 
2d 397 (2d Cir. 1970). At issue was the validity 
of plaintiff's copyright in the novel Dark Passage, 
first serialized in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Each issue of the Post contained a single copy- 
right notice in the publisher’s name. There was 
no separate notice on the contribution. In 
upholding the validity of the copyright in the 
contribution, however, the court unanimously 
concluded “that where a magazine has purchased 
the right to first publication under circumstances 
which show that the author has no intention to 
donate his work to the public, copyright notice 
in the magazine’s name is sufficient to obtain a 
valid copyright on behalf of the beneficial owner, 
the author or proprietor.” 

The court cited several sections of the copy- 
right revision bill (S. 597, 90th Congress) which, 
if enacted, would dictate the conclusion reached 
in this case and said that an identical result is not 
precluded under the present statute. It empha- 
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sized its view that “where the question is the 
interest needed to obtain copyright... the 
important considerations are the intention of the 
parties to obtain copyright and the adequacy of 
notice to the public; the characterization of the 
publisher as assignee or licensee is secondary.” 

Another liberal construction of the notice 
requirement was enunciated in /rving J. Dorfman 
Co. v. Borlan Industries, Inc., 309 F. Supp. 21 
(S.D.N.Y. 1969). The court declined to find 
abandonment of copyright where plaintiff 
allowed a photograph of its copyrighted lace 
design to be placed on boxes containing lingerie 
without insisting upon the inclusion of the copy- 
right notice. Although denying plaintiff's motion 
for a preliminary injunction because his customer 
testified that “the production deliveries of the 
bolts of lace received by us did not contain 
notice of copyright affixed to the fabric,” the 
court said that “the threshold question is 
whether the copyright notice was affixed when 
the goods left plaintiffs factory, and it is not 
fatal if others later removed the required notice.” 

Use of an abbreviated style in the copyright 
notice was sufficient for statutory purposes in 
the view of the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Tennessee Fabricating Co. v. Moultrie Manufac- 
turing Co., 421 F.2d 279, cert. denied, 398 U.S. 
928 (1970). The copyright notice on the work 
involved in this case read simply “TFC CO. ©,” 
while the claimant’s name in the certificate of 
registration read “Tennessee Fabricating Com- 
pany d/b/a/ TFC CQ.” Although the lower court 
had held the notice inadequate because the 
abbreviation was not plaintiff's name nor the 
name by which plaintiff was known in the indus- 
try, the Circuit Court held that in view of the 
testimony the “TFC CO.” is the plaintiff's 
“trademark and standard name registered with 
the Federal Government as a trademark,” the 
copyright notice was adequate. Similarly, in 
Herbert Rosenthal Jewelry Corp. v. Grossbardt, 
164 U.S.P.Q. 602 (S.D.N.Y. 1970), the use of 
the plaintiffs trademark, “HR” within a dia- 
mond, as the name in the copyright notice on a 
sculptured bee pin was upheld. 

In another case involving the same parties, 
Herbert Rosenthal Jewelry Corp. v. Grossbardt, 
166 U.S.P.Q. 65 (2d Cir. 1970), the issue of the 
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validity of a copyright notice arose again. This 
time the court relied upon section 21 of the 
statute in finding that the obscurity of the copy- 
right notice on five out of a total of 300 pins 
that plaintiff sold did not invalidate the copy- 
right. 

In Trebonik v. Grossman Music Corp., 305 F. 
Supp. 339 (N.D. Ohio 1969), the court found 
that although the copyright proprietor was 
Joseph Trebonik, a notice in the name of “Trebb 
Sales” was not defective since “there was no evi- 
dence that anyone was misled by this slight 
imperfection,” and since “the proprietor was 
indicated with sufficient specificity to meet the 
requirements of Title 17 U.S.C.A. §19.” 

Correctness of classification was considered by 
the Ninth Circuit in Roth Greeting Cards v. 
United Card Co., 166 U.S.P.Q. 291 (9th Cir. 
1970). The court held that a revised application, 
filed to supplant an incorrect original, relates 
back to the date of filing the original application. 
Also, under section 13 of the copyright law, 
plaintiff may “‘maintain” an action instituted on 
the very day he mails his revised application, 
since he has then satisfied all requirements with 
respect to registration and the deposit of copies. 

The New York court, which liberally construed 
the notice requirement in the Dorfman case, 
cited above, refused to relax the notice of inten- 
tion to use requirements in Leo Feist, Inc. v. 
Apollo Records, 300 F. Supp. 32 (S.D.N.Y. 
1969), aff'd, 418 F. 2d 1249 (2d Cir. 1969), 
cert. denied, 398 U.S. 904 (1970). In this action 
owners of a proprietary interest in copyrighted 
musical compositions sought damages for 
infringement arising out of defendant’s unauthor- 
ized recordings of the compositions without 
filing a notice of intention to use until more than 
a year after the recordings had been manufac- 
tured. The court said “... the notice provisions 
are the ‘keystone’ of the mandatory licensing 
scheme under the Copyright Law .. . and it is no 
excuse that the defendants relied upon a custom 
or trade practice of awaiting completion of 
manufacture and distribution of a recording 
before filing a notice of intention to use... .” 

Plaintiff's use of an incorrect publication date 
in his original registration application for copy- 
right on a piece of jewelry and his subsequent 
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procurement of another registration certificate 
correcting the date of publication, thereby short- 
ening the period of statutory protection, did not, 
said the court in Herbert Rosenthal Jewelry 
Corp. v. Grossbardt, 164 U.S.P.Q. 602 (S.D.N.Y. 
1970), render the notice of copyright 
insufficient. 

Adding to the long list of similar decisions, the 
court, in Tennessee Fabricating Co. v. Moultrie 
Manufacturing Co., 421 F. 2d 279 (Sth Cir. 
1970), cert. denied, 398 U.S. 928 (1970), found 
that “despite some authority to the contrary, the 
better rule and that sustained by the weight of 
authority is that the certificate of registration is 
prima facie evidence of the validity of the copy- 
right, including the fact that the initial publica- 
tion was with copyright notice.” 


Ownership and Transfer of Rights 


The De Sylva v. Ballentine, 351 U.S. 570 
(1956), doctrine of applying state decedent law 
to determine the right of an illegitimate child 
under section 24 of the copyright law was tested 
and affirmed in Jerry Vogel Music Co., v. Edward 
B. Marks Music Corp., 425 F. 2d 834 (2d Cir. 
1969). The case concerned renewal rights in a 
song written by three men and copyrighted in 
1923. The widow of one author and the next of 
kin of the two others assigned their renewal 
rights to defendant, and the copyright was 
renewed. 

One author had an illegitimate daughter, born 
in 1931, who survived him. In 1958, she assigned 
her renewal rights to plaintiff, who sought by 
this action to share in the renewal rights. Under 
New York law, an illegitimate child is denied the 
right to inherit from a father. 

The Court of Appeals refused to apply a recent 
U.S. Supreme Court decision that found a State 
statute preventing illegitimate children from 
suing for the wrongful death of their mother to 
be an unconstitutional denial of equal protection 
of the laws. The court reasoned that to apply 
that decision, given in the case of Levy v. Louisi- 
ana, 391 U.S. 68 (1968), would be “partially to 
invalidate a commercial transaction carried out in 
the 1940s.” 

The employment-for-hire concept was an issue 
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in Scherr v. Universal Match Corp., 297 F. Supp. 
107 (S.D.N.Y. 1967), aff'd, 417 F. 2d 497 (2d 
Cir. 1969), cert. denied, 397 U.S. 936 (1969). 
The lower court in the Scherr case found an 
employment-for-hire relationship where plaintiffs 
on active military duty created a statue entitled 
“The Ultimate Weapon.” The work was pro- 
duced at the urging of a post commander, largely 
at Government expense and with the Army exer- 
cising some control over the design. On appeal, 
the court affirmed the district court on the 
employment-for-hire question. “The essential 
factor in determining whether an employee 
created his work of art within the scope of his 
employment as part of his employment duties is 
whether the employer possessed the right to 
direct and to supervise the manner in which the 
work was being performed.” 

The principle “that when an employee pro- 
duces work ‘at the instance and expense of his 
employer . . . the employer has been presumed to 
have the copyright’ ” was held applicable “when 
the parties bear the relationship of employer and 
independent contractor,” in the case of Irving J. 
Dorfman Co. v. Borlan Industries, Inc., 309 F. 
Supp. 21 (S.D.N.Y. 1969). The court found that 
where an independent contractor, who created a 
lace design for the copyright holder, failed to 
show that he intended to claim copyright owner- 
ship, the holder “could properly have registered 
the design under 17 U.S.C. §9 as an ‘author.’ ” 

In Lewis Music Publishing Co. v. Shapiro, Bern- 
stein and Co., 33 App. Div. 2d 679, 305 
N.Y.S.2d 904 (1969), the court found that the 
plaintiff had not acquired the renewal right to 
the musical composition in question, since his 
original agreement with the composer referred 
only to the “copyright.” Defendant’s subsequent 
purchase of renewal rights from the composer 
was held effective. 

The interpretation of rights under a 1940 con- 
tract was upheld on appeal from the ruling of the 
Appellate Division of the New York Supreme 
Court in Hellman v. Samuel Goldwyn Produc- 
tions, 26 N.Y.2d 175, 309 N.Y.S.2d 180 (1970). 
A clause providing the “right to televise (by 
broadcast, wire, or any other means or methods) 
motion pictures...included in the motion 
picture rights herein granted the Purchaser .. .” 
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but reserving the right to televise direct from 
living actors was held to give purchaser the right 
to license the television exhibition of its motion 
picture, even though the author would have sold 
this right for a higher sum had he foreseen the 
development of television at the time he made 
the contract. 

On a related question, the New York District 
Court’s decision in Goodis v. United Artists Tele- 
vision, Inc. was reversed on appeal, 425 F.2d 397 
(2a Cir. 1970). The lower court gave a summary 
judgment for defendant on the ground, among 
others, that a contract granting motion picture 
rights in a novel included the right to produce a 
television series based on the novel. The decision 
was overturned because such an interpretation 
involves factual determinations which cannot be 
made on a motion for summary judgment. 


Infringement and Remedies 


In reversing the district court, the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Tennessee Fabricating Co. v. 
Moultrie Manufacturing Co., 421 F.2d 279, cert. 
denied, 398 U.S. 928 (1970), found that defend- 
ant’s reproduction in its catalog of plaintiff's 
architectural units was for the purpose of appro- 
priating plaintiffs design and could not 
constitute “fair use.” Also, defendant’s redesign 
of its units through the addition of intercepting 
straight lines to plaintiff's filigree pattern was 
actionable since “infringement is not confined to 
exact reproduction but includes colorable altera- 
tions made to disguise the piracy.” 

In Walt Disney Productions v. Alaska Televi- 
sion, Inc., 310 F. Supp. 1073 (W.D. Wash. 1969), 
defendant argued that its showing of certain 
copyrighted motion pictures over a CATV sys- 
tem without plaintiff's permission was not an 
infringement of copyright because of the 
Supreme Court’s ruling in Fortnightly Corp. v. 
United Artists Television, Inc., 392 U.S. 390 
(1968), that CATV systems do not “perform” 
within the meaning of the copyright law. The 
court disregarded the “performance” question 
because defendant in this case had made video 
tape recordings of the motion pictures and then 
shipped the video tapes from Seattle and 
Tacoma, Wash., to Juneau, Alaska, where they 
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were transmitted over the cable system a week 
after their recording. The court believed that the 
recording of the motion pictures in such form 
that they could be shown innumerable times and 
after any period of time infringed the plaintiff's 
rights under section 1(d) of title 17 U.S.C. 

New light was shed on the statutory remedies 
for infringement of copyright in the case of 
Fedtro, Inc. v. Kravex Manufacturing Corp., 165 
U.S.P.Q. 510 (E.D.N.Y. 1970). Section 101(b) of 
the copyright law provides that an infringer shall 
be liable to “pay to the copyright proprietor 
such damages as the copyright proprietor may 
have suffered due to the infringement, as well as 
all the profits which the infringer shall have made 
from such infringement ....” The court held 
that plaintiff in this case was not entitled to both 
the profit from infringing sales and the loss of 
profits plaintiff would have made on the same 
sales but only to the greater of the two amounts 
as being inclusive of both damages and profits 
under section 101(b). 

Is a management company liable for the unau- 
thorized performance of copyrighted musical 
works at local community concerts if it “know- 
ingly participates” in the infringment? In the 
case of Gershwin Publishing Corp. v. Columbia 
Artists Management, Inc., 312 F. Supp. 581 
(S.D.N.Y. 1970), the management company 
created and maintained local community concert 
associations, which sponsored the public perfor- 
mance of music in the ASCAP repertory without 
the copyright owner’s permission. This activity 
on the part of the management company was 
held to “‘cause the infringement” and to consti- 
tute “knowing participation in the infringe- 
ment,” either of which is a sufficient basis for 
fixing liability. 


Unfair Competition and Other Theories 
of Protection 


The growing demand for stereophonic tape 
cartridges has resulted in even greater concern on 
the part of recording companies for the protec- 
tion of their recordings against “piracy.” In Capi- 
tol Records, Inc. v. Erickson, d.b.a. Phoenix 
Tapes, 2 Cal. App.3d 526, 82 Cal.Rptr. 798 
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(1969), cert. denied, 398 U.S. 960 (1970), the 
defendant, Phoenix Tapes, made stereophonic 
tape cartridges by reproducing Capitol’s phono- 
graph records and tapes and sold them to the 
public at a substantially lower cost than Capitol’s 
tapes. No permission was sought by Phoenix, and 
the only payments made by Phoenix were to the 
copyright owners of the musical compositions 
under the compulsory license provisions of the 
copyright law. 

Phoenix argued that its conduct in duplicating 
the Capitol recordings was condoned by the deci- 
sions in Sears, Roebuck & Co. v. Stiffel Co., 376 
U.S. 225 (1964), and Compco Corp. v. Day-Brite 
Lighting Inc., 376 U.S. 234 (1964), which indi- 
cated that State law could not restrict freedom 
to copy what Federal patent and copyright laws 
leave in the public domain. In affirming the trial 
court’s preliminary injunction restraining Phoe- 
nix from reproducing Capitol’s recordings, the 
court cited numerous cases distinguishing 
between “copying,” which is permitted by Sears 
and Compco, and misappropriation of the pro- 
duct itself, which State courts continue to pro- 
tect against. 

The Sears and Compco cases formed a basis for 
the court’s finding for the defendant in Press 
Publishing Co. v. Atlantic County Advertiser, 
Inc., 108 N.J. Super. 75, 260 A. 2d 6 (1969). 
Plaintiff's advertising department made up lay- 
outs for advertisements that were printed in 
plaintiff's newspaper. The advertisements were 
not copyrighted. The court denied plaintiff's 
contention that defendant’s reproduction in his 
newspaper of the advertisements for the same 
firms constituted unfair competition. The court 
rejected plaintiff's argument that /nternational 
News Service v. Associated Press, 248 U.S. 215 
(1918), and recent cases following it were con- 
trolling, and found Sears and Compco to relate 
more closely to the case at bar. 

In an action by the Government for violation 
of section | of the Sherman Act, United States v. 
Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, 
Inc., 309 F. Supp. 1301 (S.D.N.Y. 1970), the 
court denied the defendant’s motion to dismiss 
the action for failure to state a claim upon which 
relief could be granted. The Government alleged 
that the news syndicate had made agreements 
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with its customers to supply them with copy- 
righted features, that the syndicate agreed it 
would not sell the features to other newspapers 
within a specified territory, and that, since the 
territories were “arbitrary and unreasonably 
broad,” the agreements were in unreasonable 
restraint of trade. The defendant’s argument, in 
part, “that by reason of the copyright, an exclu- 
sive territorial license may be granted, no matter 
how ‘arbitrary’ or how ‘unreasonably broad’ the 
territory may be,” was rejected by the court. The 
Government should be allowed, the court held, 
to show at trial that the defendant’s grants to its 
licensees of exclusive territories were greater than 
were needed to protect them in their use of the 
features. 


International Copyright Developments 


There were five international meetings of 
importance dealing with copyright and related 
subjects in fiscal 1970. Four of these dealt with 
the continuing effort to find solutions to the 
international copyright crisis resulting from the 
Stockholm Conference of 1967 and the Protocol 
Regarding Developing Countries that was then 
integrated into the Berne Convention. The fifth 
concerned the unauthorized use of programs 
transmitted by communications satellites. 

Washington was the scene of the first and most 
important of these meetings. Pursuant to a reso- 
lution of the Intergovernmental Copyright Com- 
mittee of the Universal Copyright Convention 
and of the Permanent Committee of the Berne 
Union, delegates from 25 countries met at the 
State Department in September 1969. The reso- 
lution established an International Copyright 
Joint Study Group whose mandate was “‘to study 
the entire situation of international relations in 
the field of copyright.” At issue was the fate of 
the Stockholm Protocol, the concessions that 
developed countries were willing to make to 
developing countries, and the future relationship 
between the Berne and Universal Conventions. 

The United States delegation included the Reg- 
ister of Copyrights, who was elected honorary 
chairman of the conference, and the Assistant 
Register, Barbara A. Ringer. The Librarian of 
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Congress also participated and delivered the 
opening address. 

Several positive recommendations emerged 
from the meeting. The principal one, entitled the 
“Washington Recommendation,” called for the 
simultaneous revision of the Berne and Universal 
Conventions and included proposals for amelior- 
ating the conflict between the developed and 
developing countries and for modifying the rela- 
tionship between the two conventions. 

Another recommendation concerned the estab- 
lishment, under the auspices of UNESCO, of an 
International Copyright Information Center. The 
objectives of this center would be to permit 
developing countries a greater degree of access to 
educational and scientific works through an 
exchange of information concerning the terms 
and conditions upon which specific works might 
be available from developed countries. This cen- 
ter is expected to begin operations at UNESCO 
headquarters in Paris in 1971. 

In December 1969, the Intergovernmental 
Copyright Committee and the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the Berne Union met in ordinary ses- 
sions. They decided to adopt the “Washington 
Recommendation” in its entirety and accord- 
ingly evolved plans for the revision of both con- 
ventions. These included several meetings 
preparatory to two diplomatic conferences in 
May-June 1971. 

To prepare draft texts for the revision of the 
Universal Copyright Convention and the Berne 
Convention, two ad hoc committees met in May 
1970 in Paris and Geneva. The Assistant Register 
of Copyrights was the U.S. delegate to these 
meetings and was elected chairman of the Paris 
meeting. 

The draft texts finally adopted by the two ad 
hoc committees reflected, in large part, proposals 
which had been submitted to UNESCO by the 
United States. These included a new provision in 
the UCC establishing the author’s basic rights of 
reproduction, public performance, and broad- 
casting, as well as providing for concessions for 
developing countries in respect to translations 
and reprints. 

At extraordinary sessions of the Intergovern- 
mental Copyright Committee and the Permanent 
Committee of the Berne Union, held in Septem- 
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ber 1970, the texts adopted by the ad hoc 
committees were given further study. These com- 
mittees then made the final preparation for the 
diplomatic conferences to be held in May-June 
1971. 

Sixty countries were represented at a Meeting 
of Governmental Experts on _ International 
Arrangements in the Space Communications 
Field, convened by UNESCO in December 1969. 
One of the problems considered was the protec- 
tion of works transmitted by satellite against 
international piracy. 

All of the experts present agreed on the ur- 
gency of protecting broadcast signals transmitted 
by satellite. They differed, however, on the best 
means of affording this protection. Of the pro- 
posals that emerged from the meeting, the great- 
est support was given to an amendment to the 
International Telecommunications Convention or 
a new treaty. It was concluded that these propos- 
als should be studied further at a conference to 
be convened in 1971 under the joint auspices of 
UNESCO and the United International Bureaux 
for the Protection of Intellectual Property 
(BIRPI). 

The World Intellectual Property Organization 
(WIPO) came into being on April 26, 1970, a 
significant day for international copyright. The 
convention, signed at Stockholm on July 14, 
1967, states that the objectives of the new organ- 
ization are to promote the protection of intellec- 
tual property throughout the world through 
cooperation among states and to ensure adminis- 
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trative cooperation among the unions established 
by the various conventions and agreements now 
administered by BIRPI. Until all the member 
states of these Unions have become members of 
WIPO, it will continue to exist side by side with 
BIRPI. The United States deposited its instrument 
of ratification of WIPO on May 25, 1970, and 
participated in the first meetings of the new 
organization in September 1970. 

No additional members adhered to the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention in fiscal 1970. Its 
membership remains at 58 countries. 

Chile became a party on June 5, 1970, to the 
Berne Convention for the Protection of Liter- 
ary and Artistic Works, as revised at Brussels in 
1948. In addition, Upper Volta, by a note dated 
September 12, 1969, indicated its intention to 
denounce the Berne Convention. This denuncia- 
tion became effective September 20, 1970. At 
present, the Berne Convention has 60 members. 

Paraguay deposited an instrument of ratifica- 
tion to the International Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Performers, Producers of Phonograms, 
and Broadcasting Organizations, commonly 
known as the Rome Convention on Neighboring 
Rights. This instrument was effective on Febru- 
ary 26, 1970, and brings to 11 the number of 
members of that convention. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ABRAHAM L. KAMINSTEIN 
Register of Copyrights 
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International Copyright Relations of the United States as of October 10, 1970 


This table shows the status of United States copyright relations with other independent countries of the world. 
The following code is used: 











UCC Party to the Universal Copyright Convention, as is the United States. 
BAC Party to the Buenos Aires Convention of 1910, as is the United States. 
Bilateral Bilateral copyright relations with the United States by virtue of a proclamation or treaty. 
Unclear Became independent since 1943. Has not established copyright relations with the United States, 
but may be honoring obligations incurred under former political status. 
None No copyright relations with the United States. 
Country Status of copyright relations Country Status of copyright relations 
Afghanistan None El Salvador .... Bilateral by virtue of Mexico 
Albania None City Convention, 1902 
Algeria Unclear Equatorial Guinea Unclear 
Andorra UCC Ethiopia . None 
Argentina .. . UCC, BAC, Bilateral Pe ice as Unclear 
Australia Bilateral Finland pats Mo UCC, Bilateral 
Austria UCC, Bilateral France . . . . UCC, Bilateral 
Barbados Unclear a ee Unclear 
Belgium UCC, Bilateral Gambia er Unclear 
Bhutan None Germany ..... Bilateral; UCC with Federal 
Bolivia BAC Republic of Germany 
Botswana Unclear See UCC 
Brazil UCC, BAC, Bilateral Greece UCC, Bilateral 
Bulgaria None Guatemala : UCC, BAC 
Burma Unclear en Unclear 
Burundi. Unclear Guyana . « « Unelear 
Cambodia UCC __. eee ee UCC, BAC 
Comeroon... . «ss Unclear Holy See (Vatican 
Canada UCC, Bilateral a UCC 
Central African Honduras BAC 
Republic Unclear Hungary Bilateral 
Ceylon Unclear Iceland ucc 
Chad Unclear India . . UCC, Bilateral 
Chile . UCC, BAC, Bilateral Indonesia Unclear 
China Bilateral ae a ee ae . . None 
Colombia sls BAC ee ae nas ae None 
Congo (Brazzaville) Unclear Ireland UCC, Bilateral 
Congo (Kinshasa) Unclear Israel . ... UCC, Bilateral 
Costa Rica UCC, BAC, Bilateral Rid yap UCC, Bilateral 
Cuba . . o UCC, Bilateral Ivory Coast .... Unclear 
| Unclear Jamaicah iw tt Unclear 
Czechoslovakia UCC, Bilateral Japan UCC 
Dahomey Unclear Jordan Unclear 
Denmark ‘ UCC, Bilateral Kenya se UCC 
Dominican Republic BAC ee Ge an ee Unclear 
Ecuador UCC, BAC Kuwait Unclear 
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Country Status of copyright relations Country Status of copyright relations 
ee ee UCC eee Unclear 
RO kc a ke ee UCC San Marino ..... None 
ee ae Unclear Saudi Arabia .... None 
i ae ee ucc Se Se ie ee Unclear 
De ars «4 hw 4 Unclear Sierra Leone . Unclear 
Liechtenstein . . .. UCC Singapore ...... Unclear 
Luxembourg UCC, Bilateral eee ee Unclear 
Madagascar ..... Unclear South Africa . Bilateral 
66 6 6 eas ucc Southern Yemen ... Unclear 
a ae Unclear Soviet Union .... None 
Maldive Islands . . Unclear ee ava eas UCC, Bilateral 
ee a Unclear ae a ee Unclear 
i ae ee ucc ere Unclear 
Mauritania ..... Unclear WE bck se « UCC, Bilateral 
SE. ga. alae Unclear Switzerland ..... UCC, Bilateral 
oo UCC, BAC, Bilateral ee es ee Unclear 
eee UCC, Bilateral Tanzania Unclear 
Morocco - « « Unclear wee iets Se ass Bilateral 
MuscatandOman .. None EE 6 alate. @ a 8 Unclear 
| rrr Unclear WE, ch etatans 2. None 
DE 6 i ae ee ela None Trinidad and 
Netherlands ..... UCC, Bilateral Ce ee Unclear 
New Zealand UCC, Bilateral Tunisia UCC 
ee UCC, BAC [0 None 
. wee ee Unclear Co eee ae . . Unclear 
ee eee uCcC United Arab Republic 
ee ee ee UCC, Bilateral Geechee sss None 
a ecR ahs a UCC United Kingdom UCC, Bilateral 
ae eee UCC, BAC Upper Volta Unclear 
ee UCC, BAC a ee BAC 
ee ee ee ee UCC, BAC Venezuela ..... ucc 
Philippines Bilateral; UCC status Vietnam Unclear 
undetermined Western Samoa Unclear 
Oe. we owe 4 Bilateral oe None 
| Pe UCC, Bilateral Yugoslavia ..... ucc 
Rs ws Bilateral Zambia UCC 
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Total Registration, 1790-1970 





Patent Office 3 








District Library of 
Courts ! Congress 2 Labels Prints Total Total 
1790-1869 150,000 150,000 
1870 5,600 5,600 
1871 12,688 12,688 
1872 14,164 14,164 
1873 15,352 15,352 
1874 16,283 16,283 
1875 15,927 267 267 16,194 
1876 14,882 510 510 15,392 
1877 15,758 324 324 16,082 
1878 15,798 492 492 16,290 
1879 18,125 403 403 18,528 
1880 20,686 307 307 20,993 
1881 21,075 181 181 21,256 
1882 22,918 223 223 23,141 
1883 25,274 618 618 25,892 
1884 26,893 834 834 27,727 
1885 28,411 337 337 28,748 
1886 31,241 397 397 31,638 
1887 35,083 384 384 35,467 
1888 38,225 682 682 38,907 
1889 40,985 312 312 41,297 
1890 42,794 304 304 43,098 
1891 48,908 289 289 49,197 
1892 54,735 6 6 54,741 
1893 58,956 1 1 58,957 
1894 62,762 2 2 62,764 
1895 67,572 6 6 67,578 
1896 72,470 1 11 12 72,482 
1897 75,000 3 32 35 75,035 
1898 75,545 71 18 89 75,634 
1899 80,968 372 76 448 81,416 
1900 94,798 682 93 775 95,573 
1901 92,351 824 124 948 93,299 
1902 92,978 750 163 913 93,891 
1903 97,979 910 233 1,143 99,122 
1904 103,130 1,044 rs i 1,301 104,431 
1905 113,374 1,028 345 1,373 114,747 
1906 117,704 741 354 1,095 118,799 
1907 123,829 660 325 985 124,814 
1908 119,742 636 279 915 120,657 
1909 120,131 779 231 1,010 121,141 
1910 109,074 176 59 235 109,309 
1911 115,198 576 181 757 115,955 
1912 120,931 625 268 893 121,824 
1913 119,495 664 254 918 120,413 


1914 123,154 720 339 1,059 124,213 
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Total Registration, 1790-1970—Continued 





Patent Office 3 








District Library of 
Courts ! Congress 2 Labels Prints Total Total 
1915 115,193 762 321 1,083 116,276 
1916 115,967 833 402 1,235 117,202 
1917 111,438 781 342 1,123 112,561 
1918 106,728 $16 192 708 107,436 
1919 113,003 572 196 768 113,771 
1920 126,562 622 158 780 127,342 
1921 135,280 1,118 367 1,485 136,765 
1922 138,633 1,560 541 2,101 140,734 
1923 148,946 1,549 592 2,141 151,087 
1924 162,694 1,350 666 2,016 164,710 
1925 165,848 1,400 615 2,015 167,863 
1926 177,635 1,676 868 2,544 180,179 
1927 184,000 1,782 1,074 2,856 186,856 
1928 193,914 1,857 944 2,801 196,715 
1929 161,959 1,774 933 2,707 164,666 
1930 172,792 1,610 723 2,333 175,125 
1931 164,642 1,787 678 2,465 167,107 
1932 151,735 1,492 483 1,975 153,710 
1933 137,424 1,458 479 1,937 139,361 
1934 139,047 1,635 535 2,170 141,217 
1935 142,031 1,908 500 2,408 144,439 
1936 156,962 1,787 519 2,306 159,268 
1937 154,424 1,955 551 2,506 156,930 
1938 166,248 1,806 609 2,415 168,663 
1939 173,135 1,770 545 2,315 175,450 
1940 176,997 1,856 614 2,470 179,467 
1941 180,647 180,647 
1942 182,232 182,232 
1943 160,789 160,789 
1944 169,269 169,269 
1945 178,848 178,848 
1946 202,144 202,144 
1947 230,215 230,215 
1948 238,121 238,121 
1949 201,190 201,190 
1950 210,564 210,564 
1951 200,354 200,354 
1952 203,705 203,705 
1953 218,506 218,506 
1954 222,665 222,665 
1955 224,732 224,732 
1956 224,908 224,908 
1957 225,807 225,807 
1958 238,935 238,935 
1959 241,735 241,735 


1960 243,925 243,926 
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Total Registration, 1790-1970—Continued 





Patent Office 3 











District Library of 

Courts ! Congress 2 Labels Prints Total Total 
1961 247,014 247,014 
1962 254,776 254,776 
1963 264,845 264,845 
1964 278,987 278,987 
1965 293,617 293,617 
1966 286,866 286,866 
1967 294,406 294,406 
1968 303,451 303,451 
1969 301,258 301,258 
1970 316,465 316,465 
Total 150,000 13,673,160 55,348 18,098 73,446 13,896,506 





1 Estimated registrations made in the offices of the Clerks of the District Courts (Source: pamphlet entitled 
Records in the Copyright Office Deposited by the United States District Courts Covering the Period 1790-1870, by 
Martin A. Roberts, Chief Assistant Librarian, Library of Congress, 1939). 

2 Registrations made in the Library of Congress under the Librarian, calendar years 1870-1897 (Source: Annual 
Reports of the Librarian). Registrations made in the Copyright Office under the Register of Copyrights, fiscal years 
1898-1970 (Source: Annual Reports of the Register). 

3 Labels registered in Patent Office, 1875-1940; Prints registered in Patent Office, 1893-1940 (Source: 
memorandum from Patent Office, dated Feb. 13, 1958, based on official reports and computations). 
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Renewal Registrations by Subject Matter, 
Calendar Years 1909-1969 








Lectures Graphic Motion 

Books Periodicals & dramas Music Maps arts pictures Total. 
1909 164 32 6 157 359 
1910 304 26 10 640 4 984 
1911 382 25 22 603 17 1,049 
1912 503 154 10 656 17 1,340 
1913 558 23 5 586 1 4 1,177 
1914 380 25 19 598 1,022 
1915 404 236 12 686 1 1 1,340 
1916 438 460 6 877 2 1,783 
1917 363 518 15 920 9 1,825 
1918 437 536 11 1,031 10 2,025 
1919 473 536 20 853 41 1,923 
1920 585 551 15 1,005 1 2,157 
1921 567 585 19 1,244 2 2,417 
1922 635 647 35 1,443 3 2,763 
1923 883 473 38 1,769 16 3,179 
1924 505 558 9 1,658 1 12 2,743 
1925 1,125 569 57 2,235 5 3,991 
1926 1,139 623 44 2,401 23 4,230 
1927 964 588 69 3,064 1 58 4,744 
1928 970 907 53 3,100 18 310 5,358 
1929 1,216 $29 60 3,754 5 176 5,740 
1930 1,238 750 128 4,236 8 19 6,379 
1931 1,328 788 133 3,453 4 16 5,722 
1932 1,434 676 121 3,827 7 27 6,092 
1933 1,253 582 91 3,958 7 9 5,900 
1934 1,389 721 158 5,047 8 59 7,382 
1935 1,314 674 154 4,933 13 55 7,143 
1936 1,340 797 190 5,848 12 719 8,266 
1937 1,410 651 252 6,793 38 57 9,201 
1938 1,195 1,165 221 7,624 41 125 10,371 
1939 1,491 1,436 255 6,693 36 64 9,975 
1940 1,466 1,033 220 6,924 91 16 9,810 
1941 1 S57 1,166 303 7,077 170 114 1 10,388 
1942 1,692 1,027 326 8,467 164 141 55 11,872 
1943 1,160 940 200 4,381 161 78 213 7,133 
1944 1,834 1,112 269 8,678 264 222 361 12,740 
1945 1,934 1,282 223 8,665 127 201 393 12,825 
1946 2,389 1,222 266 8,030 106 209 294 12,516 
1947 1,974 1,171 361 9,287 191 178 197 13,359 
1948 1,880 2,666 481 9,512 255 152 362 15,308 
1949 2,065 2,914 454 8,858 290 211 327 15,119 
1950 2,199 3,118 443 9,530 315 241 254 16,100 
1951 3,208 2,187 467 8,505 572 286 279 15,504 
1952 3,744 2,236 637 9,165 474 203 379 16,838 
1953 4,448 1,992 635 9,860 743 288 489 18,455 
1954 5,452 2,531 751 9,140 826 353 577 19,630 


420-133 O- 71-8 
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Renewal Registrations by Subject Matter—Continued 














Lectures Graphic Motion 

Books Periodicals & dramas Music Maps arts pictures Total 
1955 4,520 2,976 7172 9,898 853 322 1,116 20,457 
1956 4,550 4,121 778 11,050 779 318 1,289 22,885 
1957 3,983 3,734 736 10,985 912 313 1,076 21,739 
1958 3,956 4,312 816 10,772 1,046 342 1,203 22,447 
1959 3,946 4,296 781 10,044 487 279 1,020 20,853 
1960 4,109 4,402 593 9,484 49 306 1,048 19,991 
1961 5,339 ra | 896 9,045 21 271 1,020 19,369 
1962 4,928 3,393 851 8,164 110 249 1,045 18,740 
1963 4,850 3,434 811 9,136 119 $17 1,121 19,988 
1964 5,585 3,975 908 10,034 110 1,007 971 22,590 
1965 6,609 4,249 861 9,916 112 1,103 1,405 24,255 
1966 7,460 4,096 904 10,149 92 586 1,228 24,515 
1967 8,002 3,661 946 10,024 116 727 1,042 24,518 
1968 9,398 4,001 730 10,516 79 457 1,126 26,307 
1969 7,472 4,008 776 9,785 99 331 1,078 23,549 
Total 148,096 100,873 20,433 356,773 9,934 11,302 20,969 668,380 
Percentage 22 15 3 53 2 2 3 100 





Registrations by Subject Matter Classes, Fiscal Y ears 1966-70 








Class Subject matter of copyright 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 

A Books (including pamphlets, leaflets,etc.) . . 77,300 80,910 85,189 83,603 88,432 

B oo eae ee ee ee 77,963 81,647 81,773 80,706 83,862 
(BB) Contributions to newspapers and 

“RUS ae ne . 717 1,696 2,026 1,676 1,943 

Cc Lectures, sermons, addresses ........ 911 996 1,050 1,155 1,669 

D Dramatic or dramatico-musical compositions. 3,215 3,371 3,214 3.213 3,352 

E Masical compositions ... 1... ...s6s 76,805 79,291 80,479 83,608 88,949 

F PE nc ec a One ann a 1,933 2,840 2,560 2,024 1,921 

G Works of art, models, or designs ....... 5,164 4,855 5,236 5,630 6,807 

H Reproductions of worksofart ....... 2,595 2,586 2,785 2,489 3,036 
I Drawings or plastic works of a scientific or 

ee ee eee ee 867 695 628 552 835 

J ER ttc et ee ca pluk ca pa oe 677 722 734 936 1,171 

K Prints and pictorial illustrations ....... 3,081 2,740 3,109 2,837 3,373 

(KK) Commercial prints and labels .. . 6,285 5,862 5,972 4,798 Fe 

& Motion-picture photoplays ......... 1,983 1,771 1,450 1,066 1,244 

M Motion pictures not photoplays ....... 906 925 1,472 1,298 1,301 

R Renewals of allclasses ......2..2.2.-. 25,464 23,499 25,774 25,667 23,316 





Ne SS eh re rh oy nae eps 286,866 294,406 303,451 301,258 316,466 
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Number of Articles Deposited, Fiscal Years 1966-70 











Class Subject matter of copyright 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 

A Books (including pamphlets, leaflets, etc.) . . 152,632 159,954 168,452 164,958 174,519 

B eee eer ee ee ee 155,382 162,763 162,988 160,707 166,976 
(BB) Contributions to newspapers and 

UNNI gee kh a ar tear ee ated 1,717 1,696 2,026 1,676 1,943 

Cc Lectures, sermons, addresses . ....... 911 996 1,050 1,155 1,669 

D Dramatic or dramatico-musical compositions. 3,590 3,780 3,599 3,563 3,751 

E MMERD COMNOUEIONNS ws we 97,622 101,071 101,704 103,164 110,010 

F ee ic eee ee ee ee 3,863 5,680 5,120 4,047 3,840 

G Works of art, models, ordesigns . ...... 9,123 8,549 9,016 9,688 11,736 

H Reproductions of works ofart ....... 5,120 $AZ 5,440 4,811 6,046 
I Drawings or plastic works of a scientific or 

ae ee ae eee ard 1,369 1,075 992 839 1,267 

J IE, fog eevee sé «(6 Sareea 1,109 1,186 1,239 1,565 2,080 

K Prints and pictorial illustrations ....... 6,162 5,453 6,212 5,671 6,740 

(KK) Commercial prints and labels . .. 12,570 11,707 11,909 9,595 10,510 

L Motion-picture photoplays ......... 3,886 3,469 2,828 2,100 2,448 

M Motion pictures not photoplays ....... 1,742 1,725 2,841 2,471 2,460 

NE 5 6a. gh ok otal asa aia ee . . 456,798 474,226 485,416 476,010 $05,995 





Number of Articles Transferred to Other Departments of the Library of Congress | 











Class Subject matter of articles transferred , 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 

A Books (including pamphlets, leaflets,etc.) . . 68,470 66,046 105,329 90,435 92,664 

B Periodicals . . Te ee er er 164,522 169,963 172,193 169,671 175,301 
(BB) Contributions to newspapers and 

I 5 os Sd ee 1k: 0 BF Rm), eae: eS 1,717 1,696 2,026 1,676 1,943 

. Lectures, sermons, addresses ........ 0 0 0 0 0 

D Dramatic or dramatico-musical compositions . 816 394 313 221 100 

E Beueieeh compettIOaS kk i tt 23,847 23,430 24,485 25,021 25,235 

F WE ie ee SAS aOR ae eee eae 3,994 5,697 5,127 4,102 3,946 

G Works of art, models, or designs . . ..... 177 234 160 173 286 

H Reproductions of works ofart ....... 545 444 598 714 431 
I Drawings or plastic works of a scientific or 

eee eee ee 142 0 2 2 0 

J PON gk he eS ae eer ee 8 44 37 28 28 

K Prints and pictorial illustrations . ... . — 257 464 643 819 370 

(KK) Commercial prints and labels  .. . 8 57 38 350 98 

L Motion-picture photoplays ......... 230 294 2 142 52 63 

M Motion pictures not photoplays ....... 414 280 2 542 132 153 

BO OSS «bie ak A ee a 265,147 269,043 2 311,635 293,396 300,618 





1 Extra copies received with deposits and gift copies are included in these figures, thus in some categories the 
number of articles transferred exceeds the number of articles deposited, as shown in the preceding chart. 
2 Adjusted figure. 
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Gross Cash Receipts, Fees, and Registrations, Fiscal Years 1966-70 





Increase or 














Gross receipts Fees earned Registrations decrease in 
registrations 
1966 $1,624,081.45 $1,470,249.12 286,866 6,751 
| a ae 1,892,419.54 1,812,036.15 294,406 +7,540 
., aes a 1,940,758.60 1,865 ,488.82 303,451 +9,045 
1969 2,011,372.76 1,879 ,831.30 301,258 -2,193 
1970 2,049,308.99 1,956,441.37 316,466 +15,208 
RSS errr, c. <a. es oe 9,517,941.34 8,984,046.76 1,502,447 
Summary of Copyright Business 
Pen I I UU Shia) wi ws ew 6 8 $503,097.06 
a a, ae ee a oe 2,049,308.99 
I ng re ey ee a: Whe Gr 0 he GETS ewe Ra ewetees 2,552,406.05 
Refunded Se) Oo ee es ene ae ae a $78,248.77 
ee a eae ee ee ee 2,857.21 
ne a ay ee ee ee 1,937,437.02 
Balance carried over July 1, 1970 
Fees earned in June 1970 but not deposited until July 
ce EE a oa ee a $187,837.19 
ee ee 89,614.41 
ae a ae ee eee ee 253,631.63 
Ne ee eo 2,779.82 


533,863.05 


2,552,406.05 
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Registrations Fees earned 
Published domestic works at $6 203,221 $1,219,326.00 
Unpublished works at $41 1 4.00 
Published foreign works at $6 4,159 24,954.00 
Unpublished works at $6 74,202 445,212.00 
Renewals at $4 23,316 93,264.00 
Total registrations for fee . : 304,899 1,782,760.00 
Registrations made under provisions of law permitting registration without 
payment of fee for certain works of foreign origin 11,567 
Total registrations 316,466 


Fees for recording assignments ede eis 
Fees for indexing transfers of peopeistorthip 
Fees for recording notices of intention to use 
Fees for recording notices of use 

Fees for certified documents 

Fees for searches made 

Card Service 


Total fees exclusive of registrations 


Total fees earned 





42,421.00 
15,198.00 
218.00 
21,769.00 
5,461.00 
79,470.00 
9,144.37 


173,681.37 


1,956,441.37 





1 This claim was received in the Copyright Office before the increase of fee rates in November 1965. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
TRUST FUND BOARD 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT 


MEMBERSHIP. Members of the Library of 
Congress Trust Fund Board at the end of the year 
were: 


Ex Officio 


David M. Kennedy, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Chairman; L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of 
Congress, Secretary; and Senator B. Everett 
Jordan, Chairman, Joint Committee on the 
Library. 


Appointive 


Mrs. Charles William Engelhard, Jr. (term ends 
March 8, 1975); and Arthur A. Houghton, Jr. 
(term ends March 18, 1973). 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD. The Board did 
not meet in fiscal 1970. 


INCREASE IN INVESTMENTS. In May 1970 a 
new endowment, designated the McKim Fund, 
was received under a bequest of the late Mrs. W. 
Duncan McKim. The income from _ this 
endowment, which is in the form of securities, is 
to be used to support the composition and 
performance of chamber music for violin and 
piano and related activities. 

A gift of $1,000 from Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. 
Feinberg established a new endowment, the 
income from which is to be used to acquire 
materials by and about Walt Whitman and other 
American writers. A gift of $25 was received 
from Miss Leonor Evans Lais to augment the 
endowment of the Friends of Music in the 
Library of Congress. The permanent loan fund 
deposited in the Treasury, which had amounted 
to $5,246,891.50 on June 30, 1969, was 
increased by these gifts to $5,247,916.50 on 
June 30, 1970. 


Summary of Income and Obligations ' 














Permanent Investment 
loan account 2 account Total 
Unobligated funds carried forward from fiscal 1969 ..... $308,673.73 $14,694.69 $323,368.42 
PCO EE EFEG 6 anc a Sk eee a ae OR ee 209,892.11 72,398.90 282,291.01 
Available for obligation, fiscal 1970 . ......... $518,565.84 $87,093.59 $605,659.43 
CO NEE IO 6 5. see Rees 8 eee es 192,984.23 11,568.17 204,552.40 
Carried forward to fiscal 1970 ............ $325,581.61 $75,525.42 $401,107.03 





1 See appendix 11 for a detailed statement on the trust funds. 
2 For income and obligations from the Gertrude M. Hubbard bequest, see appendix 11. 
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ACTIVITIES SUPPORTED BY FUNDS HELD 
BY THE BOARD. The income from these funds 
was used to strengthen the collections and 
services of the Library of Congress and enrich the 
cultural life of the Library and the community. 
Additions were made to the Library’s holdings of 
Slavic and Hispanic materials and to its collection 
of prints. Among purchases for the music col- 
lections were a pencil draft of eight songs by 
Rachmaninoff and eight letters from Hans 
Pfitzner. Assistance was provided in acquiring 
photocopies of unpublished Lincoln manuscripts 
and reproductions of manuscripts relating to 
America in European archives. 

Chairs were maintained in American history, 
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music, and poetry in the English language. 
Consultant services were provided in connection 
with the Hispanic program and the preservation 
of manuscripts. Two music compositions were 
commissioned, the original manuscripts of which 
will be added to the Library’s collections. 
Assistance by blind persons was made available in 
the Braille music collection, and cataloging 
assistance was provided for music, prints, and 
maps. The International Poetry Festival and a 
wide range of poetry and literary programs and 
concerts were presented in the Coolidge Audi- 
torium. The Stradivari instruments housed in the 
Whittall Pavilion and used in the concerts were 
repaired 


Appendix 2 


ACQUISITIONS 
AND ACQUISITIONS WORK 


THE COLLECTIONS OF THE LIBRARY 








Total pieces, Additions, Withdrawals, Total pieces, 
June 30, 1969 1970 1970 June 30, 1970 
Volumesand pamphlets ........ 14,846,317 436,133 24,143 15,258,327 
Bound newspaper volumes aa 130,227 171 4,932 125,466 
Newspapers on microfilm (reels). . . . 2... 197,256 16,470 213,726 
NUE xs. eae ee 29,572,093 385,691 21,148 29,936,636 
a a re er ae 3,277,665 41,985 4,44) 3,315,210 
_, . SC Re ee eee 318,073 19,147 337,220 
LE OE ae ee 99,823 38,332 138,155 
Microfilm (reels and strips) 329,647 104,582 434,229 
Motion pictures (reels) . . . . 2... . 96,999 24,790 121,789 
Music (volumes and pieces) . 3,316,628 18,720 3,335,348 
Recordings 
Discs kere See 241,928 16,459 258,387 
Tapes and wires . . . ‘ 24,636 2,141 26,777 
Books for the blind and shuytieally handicapped 1 
Volumes 
Books in raised characters... . . 1,153,146 75,923 34,594 1,194,475 
Books inlargetype ...... t 2,902 2,902 
Recordings (containers) 
Talking books on discs ..... 2,000,584 411,757 200,058 2,212,283 
Talking books ontape. ........ 13,966 51,683 65,649 
Other recorded aids. ...... 2,061 2,061 
Prints and drawings (pieces) . 176,443 502 19 176,926 
Photographic negatives, prints, and slides 3,070,232 66,724 483 3,136,473 
ee: 2 oe ee eee ee aes 40,180 761 378 40,563 
Other (broadsides, photocopies, nonpictorial 
material, photostats,etc.) .....4... 984,690 189 339 984,540 
: ree ee ee 59,890,533 1,717,133 290,524 61,317,142 








1 Includes books deposited in regional libraries for the blind and physically handicapped. 
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music, and poetry in the English language. 
Consultant services were provided in connection 
with the Hispanic program and the preservation 
of manuscripts. Two music compositions were 
commissioned, the original manuscripts of which 
will be added to the Library’s collections. 
Assistance by blind persons was made available in 
the Braille music collection, and cataloging 
assistance was provided for music, prints, and 
maps. The International Poetry Festival and a 
wide range of poetry and literary programs and 
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torium. The Stradivari instruments housed in the 
Whittall Pavilion and used in the concerts were 
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Appendix 2 


ACQUISITIONS 
AND ACQUISITIONS WORK 


THE COLLECTIONS OF THE LIBRARY 








Total pieces, Additions, Withdrawals, Total pieces, 
June 30, 1969 1970 1970 June 30, 1970 
Volumesand pamphlets ........... 14,846,317 436,133 24,143 15,258,327 
Bound newspaper volumes .......... 130,227 171 4,932 125,466 
Newspapers on microfilm (reels)... . 2... . 197,256 16,470 213,726 
SE eee Te ee 29,572,093 385,691 21,148 29,936,636 
ge ee ae 3,277,665 41,985 4,440 3,315,210 
Micro-opaques 318,073 19,147 337,220 
ate eS ba ena alee % aera” eats 99,823 38,332 138,155 
Microfilm (reels and strips) 329,647 104,582 434,229 
Motion pictures (reels) . 2 2. 2. 2 ww eee 96,999 24,790 121,789 
Music (volumes and pieces) . ......... 3,316,628 18,720 3,335,348 
Recordings 
SO ae ere ere ee ee eae eee 241,928 16,459 258,387 
Tapes and wires . a ee ae ee ee 24 636 2,141 26,777 
Books for the blind and physically handicapped ! 
Volumes 
Books in raised characters . 1,153,146 75,923 34,594 1,194,475 
Books inlargetype ...... 2,902 2,902 
Recordings (containers) 
Talking books on discs 2,000,584 411,757 200,058 2,212,283 
Talking books on tape. . . 13,966 51,683 65,649 
Other recorded aids. ...... 2,061 2,061 
Prints and drawings (pieces). . . . . 176,443 502 19 176,926 
Photographic negatives, prints, and slides 3,070,232 66,724 483 3,136,473 
WOE 6% ee ree: aera cre ee 40,180 761 378 40,563 
Other (broadsides, photocopies, nonpictorial 
material, photostats,etc.) ...... 984,690 189 339 984,540 
: ee ae ee er ee ee 59,890,533 1,717,133 290,524 61,317,142 








1 Includes books deposited in regional libraries for the blind and physically handicapped. 
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RECEIPTS BY SOURCE 





Pieces, 1969 Pieces, 1970 





By purchase 
Funds appropriated to the Library of Congress 


MS ie ae aA Shella Sal ae 4 6 bENoa ww) Bnew Se Gao 24,966 13,555 
ee ee ee ee - 61,841 53,134 
eg a ae ae a ee ee 524,652 505,543 
Ie dG oe 5 ia kas Wk Se we ba Pee tig ete kB 3,778 
Distribution of catalogcards. ........... Pics nim ace ete Nee a 936 
eee ee 3 112,667 128,773 
Preservation Of motion pictures .......+ 22 cece ee 22 7 
SE UE el ea Gs as io %) ose 4 8s Lon Hate Sgr hg 82,464 66,884 
Salaries and expenses, Library of Congress 

Reprints and books for officeuse. .......... eee 2,362 5,785 

Microfilm of deteriorating materials... ... 2... 2s eee ese 25,831 30,228 

Funds transferred from other Government agencies 
eg ee ee ee ee ae ee 152,735 22,500 
Federal Research Division! ........2.... are ee 7,697 7,574 
Higher Education Act, Title —I-C .. .......... or tee 101,789 90,510 
Co A ee ee ae ee ee ee eee 3,872 701 
Gift funds 

Oo eee eee rae eae ee ae 10 224 
eit a. ena iee ee Ws (a! 4 “ete s ae ee eee ee 5 1 
ee ee ee ee i ley Srenanes ‘ 17 5 
Ee ee ey a Ae Ye ce les Ge & 8 8 har 7 5 
eg” a a a a oe a 1 
Se ee er ee aera ee ee 84 
EI aan) a gy gs ea Se al ew : 1 80 
SIN oS NCRG Bor a oS) ag wie lel es ew hee * 6 2 
nT I 2c ES. Clas Vel asl lee! os 8 471 
ee ee ae eee 19 90 
ES) 6 IEEE sl ks ss 6 LS = @ we So 4 oS Se 2 7 
A ee ee ee ha a eae wee oe ‘ 97 52 
ES a ee ee ee eae ee 3 
eee ee ee ee ee ee 8 1 
NE eS ee a a a a a a 1 
EE pects ides ties a's cotta wards) fA a-ak Slo 2 1 
i ER 6 Farag ts, oto: Sp Ge Sas 38 ee e's ee 1 
Sere Seca eon ehent fees Verte e te) © hw! 6: Dae e a ee ew 1 
ER es Gees ale a ee a eee ss oe Ee es 4 8 
Ry Sie Sr a ee a ae ee ae cers ae ee 91 129 
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Pieces, 1969 


Pieces, 1970 





Photoduplication revolving fund 
Rosenwald Fund .... . 
a eee ee a ne 
OU o's, oe bo oS oe ee ee 

Stern Memorial. .... . 
ES 2a ed he ad Di: Cee 
We OIE gb 6k 6 ee ee ee os we 
Whitman Collection. ....... 
oo ee en ee 
WE Ga. SS ee 


6k ae OP OO Pw ere Pewee es 
By virtue of law 
Oar Ses Soe eee ee ele oa ane 
i 
Public Printer... .. 


Total 


By official donation 
a ee ee ee Pee a ee a ae ae ee 
State agencies. .... ee ee ee ee ae ee ee id, cans 
INI 555-5" 6 00) weer en ane B.S wee Ae ee 


By exchange 
NE SRSA Say S's arias el te aan. @ alee el 
International, including foreign governments . . . . 


By gift from individual and unofficial sources 


Total receipts . 





























33 
28 25 
9 
1 
51 40 
4 
28 
52 380 
12 1 
184 380 
1,105,299 931,959 
8,211 2,842 
2 476,010 505,995 
872,754 887,530 
2 1,356,975 1,396,367 
6,626 5,290 
210,672 213,975 
2,607,994 2,096,705 
2,825,292 2,315,970 
17,422 13,354 
516,070 521,354 
533,492 534,708 
910,536 1,199,597 
2 6,731,594 6,378,601 





1 Formerly Defense Research Division. 
2 Corrected figure. 
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OUTGOING PIECES ! 











1969 1970 
Snake iia i ip riel i anes tevinl So at) 6 IS, Meee ks Na ae 1,318,644 1,332,337 
a a i i PI ns wig eo aw i Var whe) “on ae Se 212,432 370,826 
re gee Sw pw, OU w, ew HBP ei: Be 1S) OC) Rew 461,280 366,305 
a MR Eee i peg gd) al coin ow 5: Giles © 0) eK BSL A ee 2,805,489 2,067,378 
ME, neat. cP gig) ot alia ee ta. o bt We, Se) @) uw alee: “lease 4,797,845 4,136,846 





1 Duplicates, other materials not needed for the Library collections, and depository sets and exchange copies of 


U.S. Government publications are.included. 


ACQUISITIONS ACTIVITIES, LAW LIBRARY 

















1969 1970 
I 2) Dah sabia ae eee ee eee ee. Cow mew 4,470 3,678 
rr we OM GAG. Gal Bick Cait ae Sa oe eee Mee eG 34,928 33,323 
Recommendations made for acquisitions .......-.0+02ecccccceeves 2,481 2,950 
ER I ai ee 5 eee Ga Waar eae eee ee ee ee 1,261,791 488,550 

ACQUISITiONS ACTIVITIES, REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 

1969 1970 
eS ia nc ethene lecte tard lee ee @ ote SG -= 41,658 46,764 
RR eis clock silat es See Bile 0% Tels, Bete ee & 137,722 95,618 
ems wegmmemenies forecquieiiions .... 2. wc ccc cee eee ewes 141,101 114,936 
ee ee en ee ee 2,564,415 1,960,582 
ee ee eee en eee ee eS 3,027,599 1,912,984 
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CATALOGING AND MAINTENANCE 
OF CATALOGS 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 











1969 1970 

Serials 

II 2) Sf GEE ea eS ow co Sas wea wee oe loa 1,571,545 1,422,672 

Volumes added to classified collections ..........2.242888 888-8 29,084 49,180 

5 ee ee a a oe ea eee ee ere oe eee ys oa 1,600,629 1,471,852 

Descriptive cataloging 

rere ee ee ee ee ee 215,444 236,359 

ee eee Cee eee 13,675 19,605 

PR Cig. 6 64 6 0% & HOME we eee ww 1 ENS 108,823 119,805 
Subject cataloging 

Teen CE OP ICE OREO 2 kt ee eee es 200,373 228,134 

Titles shelflisted, classified collections . ........ sce ceccceves 191,586 194,328 

Volumes shelflisted, classified collections .......4....08+8888-8 245,166 233,332 

I, 990 2d 6 oa aes ee Rea ee ee ae 11,845 17,043 

ne ee ee eer ee a a eee 7,387 9,371 

eo PS eRe ee ee ee ee ee 3,228 3,347 
Decimal classification 

a aa. SOE. SS Oe ee we ae ae eee 74,366 73,525 
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GROWTH OF LIBRARY OF CONGRESS GENERAL CATALOGS 





























Cards New cards Total cards, 
in catalogs, added, June 30, 
June 30, 1969 1970 1970 
EE eee elec on is Pipl g) MBP eee a sad MRE RG el eS 14,428,450 679,646 15,108,096 
I fh iA Deel Sine 5p sh 0) tus lw, is NS ee See 16,490,109 848,952 17,339,061 
SN oot id acs ad rs calisg. igh a) sae pw es Ye 13,970,245 13,970,245 
Annotated Catalog of Children’s Books ............ 92,709 13,386 106,095 
UES ke wt te tt tt ee 34,166 3,312 37,478 
oe ee ee ee 228,295 38,532 266,827 
I er es ne eis os ewe 2,541,846 46,140 2,587,986 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections ....... 42,557 5,375 47,932 
a er OP ae ae ee ee ae ee 47,828,377 1,635,343 49,463,720 
GROWTH OF THE UNION CATALOG 
1969 1970 
CARDS RECEIVED 
Main entry cards 
ee ee ee 166,425 184,964 
Cards contributed by other libraries . ...... 2... 2. eee ee eee 2,613,224 2,947,814 
Cards typed for entries located through specificinquiry ........... 843 1,061 
Entries copied from regional union catalogs ...........++++8. 120,603 92,829 
Added-entry and cross-reference cards 
Library of Congress printed added-entry cards for personal and corporate 
ie Brent yign ol Sie Sle a8 STAR Rg oe 2 a a 52,328 79,525 
Library of Congress printed cross-reference cards... .......-2004- 10,643 10,574 
Cross-reference cards made by division staff .............4e+e8-. 485 843 
Replacement cards 
Corrected and revised reprints for Library of Congress titles ......... 14,655 18,197 
Corrected and revised Library of Congress added-entry cards ......... 4,443 11,279 
EE A ae ee a a Om ae 2,983,649 3,347,086 
CARDS IN AUXILIARY CATALOGS 
sas bs ek Gs, he oe se wee eS RR Re 518,740 490,000 
occ cris gp gt yore ed esse les am. Hele ROS 220,865 231,665 
eR Ln ag fae orgs Se) nae, Saree ee 391,000 47,400 
I ise lad clays, 6a a> css os Xo al iw ee we Oe 43,804 35,506 
ge ae er a Se a 39,200 70,000 
I ss ig Sg sg ai caw Me) wie oa. @. a: C8) ace Gi eas 746,912 1 380,000 
Pw eh le hal gg ual oa cust! ow wt nw eam 39,150 39,150 
ae 5s ion gg gg A a> ee bs Sha 6 vio ae we 16,570 16,570 
ne 8 Sh oss ee Oo OOM. ew Hw 2,016,241 1,310,291 





1 Cards for 366,912 post-1955 imprints have been removed. 
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APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN THE CLASSIFIED COLLECTIONS ! 
Added, 1969 Added, 1970 Total 
volumes, 
Titles Volumes Titles Volumes June 30, 1970 
A ee ae ee ee 1,599 5,279 1,755 4,340 283,729 
B-BJ a. . re Se Se Ce 4,221 6,133 4,103 5,663 126,159 
Se a ee eee 8,888 11,939 8,669 12,309 342,628 
ts History, auxiliary sciences. . .... 1,940 3,025 2,035 3,213 128,045 
D History (except American) ..... 15,902 23,066 17,146 23,974 581,534 
E Amricem WANE. 2 kt 1,972 3,618 2,451 4,332 165,002 
F po, er ae 2,967 4,877 3,104 4,884 246,379 
G Geography-anthropology ...... 4,874 7,580 4,765 6,976 179,850 
H Ee ea ee ee 25,071 40,298 30,192 42,667 1,398,633 
J eee ee eee ee 6,097 9,951 6,264 9,768 527,876 
K eer ee ae ere ee oe eo 6,069 17,297 5,613 16,144 51,282 
L ea eee eer 4,773 7,649 5,208 7,796 296,501 
M PE RS ae ee eee 10,517 16,921 9,134 14,909 414,438 
N a AS ee eee 7,265 9,340 6,092 8,859 192,424 
P Language and literature... .... 46,172 57,893 37,369 49,094 1,181,133 
Q WN a ee og Se oe eee ee 12,483 18,680 15,387 19,538 568,466 
R | ee ee ee ee ee ere 4,319 6,588 S72 6,883 230,938 
S 3 coe SS er See ~ns 4,694 5,923 4,883 5,955 241,847 
T TEA Sve 6 oS drew Laparna 12,084 20,414 16,375 21,003 664,033 
U DERMETY OCIS 2 wk kt te 1,203 2,080 1,342 2,106 119,391 
Vv | er a 704 1,323 806 1,316 67,344 
Z a 4,575 9,162 6,446 10,740 329,674 
I oo eS. ene dd) wee 23 21 17 43 518 
I eee: -S <6 tatoos 188,412 289,057 194,328 282,512 8,337,824 











1 Totals do not include, among others, part of the Law collections, part of the Orientalia collections, and 


materials given preliminary cataloging and a broad classification. 





Appendix 4 


CARD DISTRIBUTION 


TOTAL INCOME FROM SALES OF CARDS AND TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 








Sales 1969 1970 
SS 2 the re A eA ay pa ae, eb win, apy “Ww, bo ab Soe ae $5,485,005.27 $6 439,334.04 
ee, ns cs lc 5s dt eee we ew a ee 277,954.19 341,218.63 
I FS a Ce ee sl le URI, os epee 6. Ree 6 Oye 266,280.92 306,539.32 





Total gross sales before credits and adjustments ........... 6,029,240.38 7,087,091.99 





ANALYSIS OF TOTAL INCOME 


ee ee ee ne ere 4,172,402.93 4,733,291.73 
ek ee a rr 132,932.67 189,558.42 
Ee er ee 2,874.28 4,344.84 
National Union Catalog, including Motion Pictures and Filmstrips, 

Music and Phonorecords, and National Register of Microform 

eer a ee ee oe ee 1,208,317.00 1,551,719.00 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections .......4..+4+44544.4-. 16,345.00 24,295.00 
Library of Congress Catalog—Books: Subjects ..........4+44540846.4 243,683.50 313,548.00 
cee OE TES Ss ok ee 252,685.00 270,335.00 





Total gross sales before credits and adjustments ........... 6,029,240.38 7,087,091.99 











US. 
Credit Government 
ADJUSTMENTS OF TOTAL SALES returns discount 
MN GS ONG ya: 6 ds aoe oS wa ES eS $108,248.02 $18,571.49 
0 SES ee ee ee ae eee 754.00 1,062.82 
Subscriptions 
0 a 3,600.00 7,094.09 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections ... . 25.00 65.90 
Library of Congress Catalog—Books: Subjects ...... 1,075.00 1,925.28 
IE? 0) ES la claret a, Ma ih ot ot ew 255.00 1,695.32 
RE rs eure ay 50 Bigs eo ee eS ees caves BESTS 30,414.90 -144,371.92 


PM 545) S> 2-4-6 a este 32 Se ew le algae we a ee eee 6,942,720.07 
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CARDS DISTRIBUTED 
1969 1970 
Wee ut sore Soe se OSS. ee ee OS eee eee ek 63,404,123 64,551,799 
Cards distributed without charge 

GON oc oc Oe Ree ee ele wes 4,984,876 8,358,151 
Ra ae ec ee 1,469,416 2,553,726 
Other divisions in the Library of Congress ..............4. 286,823 179,286 
CUE 66 60 00 @ re RP EME owe ein SH ere 28,257,528 29,799,710 

Participants in Public Law 480 Program ............2246. 1,181,540 
re ee ee ee ee ee 9,536 10,520 
oe ae Ee a ae ae ee a a eee ae oe 62,806 48,517 
eee eee eee eee eee 178,950 222,682 
I = Sr" ed! a> sa Samat a Seed aoe a eae 163,240 85,475 
eI eg as 6 ay a Ged (Ok She RP) Ree ee © 239,922 1,023,948 
ee ee eee ee ee 611,073 1,065,881 
po eee eee ee ee 7,934 1,835 
WUE 4 ces, aie a Gb eee Sk, en SOELSLe ee eo eee ec eare 37,453,644 43,349,731 
pe PTT ee ee ee ee ee 100,857,767 107,901,530 





CARD SALES, 1961 TO 1970 








Fiscal year Cards sold Gross revenue Net revenue 
. eee ee eee ee ee ee ar eee ee ee 35,678,496 $2,039,674.41 $2,012,813.73 
.. Secu eee re. fer eS eee 42,386,314 2,150,371.69 2,126,565.65 
ee. é. as SO RS We Re See 2 ee eee 46,022,022 2,455,058.64 2,422,692.83 
Me > dbo co ce ee, Sea a a 52,505,637 3,117,322.47 3,076,082.56 
WN a aa ec ee re ee ee 61,489,201 3,703,565.96 3,652,483.51 
BO aes SR BR BOOS S-wave eee 63,214,294 4,008,540.64 3,936,075.92 
Me. 2% @2 See 6 OW OSS See ee eee 74,503,175 4,934,906.25 4,852,670.71 
ae eee a eer eae ee ee 78,767,377 5,168,440.64 5,091,944.04 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 63,404,123 4,172,402.93 4,101,695.31 
2, ae ee ea ee oe eee ee ee er 64,551,799 4,733,291.73 4,606,472.22 





420-133 O- 71-9 
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PRINTING AND REPRINTING OF CATALOG CARDS 














1969 1970 
New titles printed: 
IIS 6 a a a oe a 173,853 170,429 
IR LIEN I Da ig aes. Las aoa le oo eee aS ww wR 40,400 53,640 
Seen ROU ENNIS. 5. Goss 6 86 ce we 0 ee eee le 869 454 
a are a ae ee ee 988 266 
ee a an ae en a er 7,151 9,061 
I 8 Sat RE 5 SS ye oie) 6 AO lane 2 oP SE ee ee 2,659 2,986 
is 5. Sn So bb nes wae hay OW, ove ee SUL we ew , 12,087 15,714 
re bAg muvee 2,341 
RE a ae eee ee eigen ca al, Head BoE 743 978 
a ne Pe ee” ee eae Biety dante say Sed 2,485 1,974 
EMD She I os Sat ernie: “OE ay ey Se OSE oe ee ee . + «+ 0 ere 255,502 
6 a a ee 5 eee 42,168 25,584 


ce ae rae oe ee ee ee ee ee 


eee a el 667,325 684,720 

















Appendix 5 


PHOTODUPLICATION 








Library of Congress All other orders ! Total 
orders 
1969 1970 1969 1970 1969 1970 
Photostat exposures 8,094 6,704 23,470 26,048 31,564 32,752 
Electrostatic prints 
Catalog cards. . . . 599,422 287,379 | 3,032,757 5,605,071 3,632,179 5,892,450 
Other material (Photo- 
duplication Service). . 35,351 18,025 955,286 903,721 990,637 921,746 
Other material (other 
divisions) a a 2,816,998 4,717,247 2,816,998 4,717,247 
Negative microfilm 
exposures 
Catalog cards. .... 653,533 2,520,727 45,908 136,921 699,441 2,657,648 
Other material . . . 2 2,473,441 32,349,791 | 8,838,817 8,973,533 | 11,312,258 11,323,324 
Positive microfilm (in feet) 8,635 13,875 5,658,476 5,980,904 5,667,111 5,994,779 
Enlargement prints from 
ee 617 528 8,541 *7,792 9,158 8,320 
Photographic copy and 
line negatives. . .... 1,936 1,887 9,341 12,683 11,277 14,570 
Photographic contact 
(EE ei have we 3,971 4,602 14,268 17,850 18,239 22,452 
Photographic projection 
prints . ‘ 846 468 12,014 10,075 12,860 10,543 
Photographic view 
ee 183 434 9 192 434 
Slides and transparencies 
(including color) 81 760 791 1,492 872 2,252 
Black line and blueprints 
(in square feet) . . . 1,498 3,168 15,582 14,663 17,080 17,831 
Offset plates... . 2 10 2 10 
Dry mounting and 
laminating . ae 404 869 225 629 869 














1 Library of Congress preservation orders are included in this category. 
2 Includes 379,000 exposures made in New Delhi, India. 
3 Includes 426,480 exposures made in New Delhi, India. 





Appendix 6 


READER SERVICES’ 





Bibliographies prepared 

















Number of 
Number entries 
Reference Department Divisions 
iSonerel Retecemoe'and Biliography . . . 6 6 tt ttt tt tt 24 14,987 
IPI oo po eel 4 ws a) eet sie m. «o 6-03 14-8 eee 6 8,432 
AE A ee ee ee ee meee ee eee ene ee 7 15,739 
NMR Ge oe are We aig, alc wall fey BOND! ie) We 19—iE) ole Sel, SR ES 
ES coh Ma Oat pracens), Gilet a) 1alcar IS oe A? es a wos Pee eae 1 4,333 
Re: eel ay ee: Goi as. x. Gove Sees, our ioe wi SiGe « Gea Rew Mo 28 1,470 
Co Pie os ease Mam, soe Map teh eee: ao es eae a i Sores 665 
NE STE Lt aha ois, Gites te to Sexe eS ene So eo eS 53 3,256 
i a gE eros un, els ay As el Bs wo) ww, St ae ew. Ue ee ce 
i aah eae ea) 8 Sk Ree Be eee 3 23,019 
ee ee Ay ere ee eee en ec 1 2,429 
Ee eee eee ee ee ee 20 18,640 
ee ae ee ee ae eee ee eee 
RE ae eee! (icles ihe ae. “a Gekko si a etial ae! aes AY ae ee 143 92,970 
ss A ie okie 9.5! sia Sk a eso he 4a ae SRG SS, 73 1,851 
Ce ee rs Te ee ee a a or ea 
ee Oe ee ee ee ee ee a $1 1,500 
Ee eae sae eee ier a 267 96,321 
a ae coe ol a pe ere 379 90,028 
Se ay Sher ah- skates: fe den ea ae a ee , 340 716,268 
gD te gt ee ea a ear Se ae ee Ree ear 367 71,391 
satis as eee are Rare ete ew onsale 309 65,243 





1 See appendix 7 for complete statistics for the Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, which are not 
included here. Also not included here are statistics for the Legislative Reference Service, which answered 171,202 
inquiries for Members and committees of Congress in fiscal 1970. 

2 Includes entries for continuing bibliographies. 
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Circulation of volumes and Direct reference services 
other units 
For use within By 
the Library Outside loans 3 In person correspondence By telephone Total 

86,176 17,775 44,715 148,666 
59,371 1,841 5,540 2,949 3,386 11,875 
67 44 3,399 1,610 7,390 12,399 
251,755 23,972 50,437 112,636 187,045 
105,700 1,824 14,638 1,878 9,775 26,291 
42,850 2,785 12,993 4,303 20,922 38,218 
81,623 6,236 22,238 1,352 28,501 52,091 
33,935 5,119 21,182 5,568 13,051 39,801 
31,241 162 4,347 1,296 7,414 13,057 
27,909 78 8,233 6,337 4,816 19,386 
259,074 19,446 41,039 1,158 22,674 64,871 
62,625 1,570 19,284 1,536 22,853 43,673 
1,144,644 1,698 66,020 13,651 15,257 94,928 
1,849,039 251,755 329,061 109,850 313,390 752,301 
541,500 9,413 101,894 1,409 33,334 136,637 
31,081 5,683 25,407 10,025 35,432 
100 30 228 55,557 123,297 179,082 
2,421,720 257,438 456,590 166,816 480,046 1,103,452 
2,486,753 257,378 458,781 4 169,082 424 293 4 1,052,156 
2,453,440 258,573 426,939 135,362 412,476 974,777 
2,334,124 245,993 366,245 141,732 390,377 898,354 
2,191,322 246,756 345,779 154,080 382,145 882,004 








3 All loans except those made by the Law Library in the Capitol are made by the Loan Division; figures for other 
divisions (shown in italics) represent materials selected for loan. 
4 Adjusted figure. 
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SERVICES TO THE BLIND 
AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


NATIONAL PROGRAM 














1969 1970 
Purchase of sound reproducers 
ee a oe ca er sat tae ae ae eee ee 40,000 25,000 
er oon aes 2 ne oe a a rar 9,750 14,000 
Acquisitions 
meee Se OU TOUEE) 6 Ct we tt es 1 602 705 
Talking-book titles ordered (magazines) .........4.2+4+2020e06-8 20 22 
ES an ne 55 319 
pe a a 461 476 
a 1 267 281 
Press-braille titles ordered (magazines) .. . 1... 222 ee ee sven 13 16 
ee 32 35 
Press-braille music scores ordered (volumes) .........-4.+4+4+8688 11,150 2,249 
ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 504 381 
Thermoform braille received (volumes) .........-..24++-88e+e6 969 
Handcopied-braille music scores received ........-.-++++e8ee- 1 306 1,407 
Commercial recordings ordered (containers) ........-++454++06-s 452 
Large-type music ordered (volumes) .... 2... 2. 22 eee eevee 1,000 
Certification of volunteers 
Snail bi mely grained: Kao we Qe See 701 502 
ss, 6 SEE SPS, wo m..@. sees) See 48a SRE 24 12 
ETE OO ee ee a ee eae 9 
ES SO ee ee ee ee SD An kee elecxe 139 
Circulation (all regional libraries) 2 
ES 25a nici See e tia hs Voie. eee ae ram wel wale ete 4,931,200 5,322,700 
I ig cringe riteaag)) Grog) gre gry SP ewe aes a Te) See, SAR 299,100 359,900 
ST Ee, ee ee ee ere 498,800 485,400 
Ee ae ee ae ee ee ee ae eee 60,800 
I See ek” Oe gk sa eae alsin ning “ws tala 8. eS 5,729,100 6,228,800 
Readers (all regional libraries) 2 
ea rt ee folk GM Gl ig) at (ue ain eae 6 ten Richie eee aN 1 134,210 182,440 
re ne cat are! are er Gale, 6 ie er eS Hoe oe 13,680 18,110 
Nie io eater eg adil eed rat Sharia ee, ara at alin ne A Be 1 17,970 19,180 
ND 2a ie we eee, fol) - FS Waa seds ies ety ae 0 we Gee ee a eS 4,170 





1 Adjusted figure. 
2 Includes National Collections. 
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NATIONAL COLLECTIONS IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
1969 1970 
Circulation 
EE OIE 6. 22h Rie BA Ee Sh ee oe a eee 65,200 41,300 
Pe ee ee ee eee ee ee er er 69,200 33,500 
I cae, Se kW, Se Ae, et 0 TS er Sl ee eee ee 51,500 51,700 
RAE TUE, ik. hs oe eee ee SiS eee eee ea 1,500 
OE 68 CRC Fy BS ee ee a a ee 185,900 128,000 
Readers 
EE oa: o's Se eS She aceow. & we ee ee eee 1 2,720 3,540 
ae eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 3,950 3,340 
IS ao wes he: ra, ace lahierea eee oe ae ane ce “eee ere 1 2,990 5,190 
I a ee a ae ee ee arr oP ee ge ert ae 180 





1 Adjusted figure. 
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PRESERVATION AND RESTORATION 














1969 1970 
IN ORIGINAL FORM 
Books 
Volumes bound or rebound (except rare books) ...........24+446-. 178,306 189,738 
Rare books bound, rebound, restored, reconditioned ............ 6,412 Save 
rn cn a a ae av ae a ee 184,718 195,110 
Nonbook materials 
Seamuscmipts peeseived oreemiored 2. 0 ww ttt ttt ttt 70,648 69,602 
A ee ee ne ee eee ee 49,658 41,314 
Prints and photographs preserved orrestored .........2+65+088- 13,524 16,191 
ers Sm ak igs gs Sey Se wh Sw 133,830 127,107 
IN OTHER FORMS 
Brittle books and serials converted to microfilm (exposures) ........... 1,120,159 1,042,097 
Newspapers and periodicals converted to microfilm (exposures) 
ek og we ew Ses 84 0 ee ee 1,664,196 1,387,552 
EEE er Eg ae ee a a 1,122,445 2,020,772 
Nitrate still-picture negatives converted to safety-base negatives ......... 3,512 6,225 
Nitrate motion pictures replaced by or converted to safety-base film (feet) 917,309 1,288,200 
Positive copies of motion pictures made from acetate negatives of paper prints and 
EES rr ee ara 1 453,809 223,000 
Sound recordings (discs) converted to magnetictape ..........4+4e86-. 8,500 10,000 





1 Under this program in fiscal 1969, only copies of paper prints were produced. 
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EMPLOYMENT 
On June 30, On June 30, 1970 
1969 Funds 
appropriated Other 
Total to the Library funds Total 
Office of the Librarian, including Audit, American 

Revolution Bicentennial, Exhibits, Information, 

Information Systems, and Publications Offices! .. . 101 37 5 42 
Administrative Department ..... 2... 2 sce. 720 503 254 757 
CO, gos Sek ee OOH Ree een 329 313 313 
RO "30-oa! S, oae a eo ee Shae ue ® 78 77 77 
Legislative Reference Service .........406-. 316 332 332 
Processing Department 

I ra kG cea or ane ee 872 496 377 873 
Distribution of catalogcards .......4... 622 562 21 583 
Special foreign currency program (P.L.480) ... . 21 10 8 18 
Total, Processing Department ......... 1,515 1,068 406 21,474 
Reference Department 
IE a aS oe ee wa eS 1,180 542 232 774 
Books for the blind and physically handicapped . . 74 79 79 
Total, Reference Department ......... 1,254 621 232 853 
TORR SOS nic EH 4,313 2,951 897 2 3,848 





1 Information Systems Office was transferred to the Administrative Department in March 1970. 
2 Total does not include local personnel hired for overseas programs. 
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LEGISLATION 


Public Law 91-145 makes appropriations for the Legislative Branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970. 


This act provided funds for the Library of Congress as follows: 
Salaries and expenses 


aa Sed ie ge oe WL oe. ew ee ck $19,061,500 
ee ee i ee a ea a A We ee, we ee 3,124,000 
a Geico 6 oe ig ee le Oe hse ge a 4,135,000 
Ee ee a ee a 7,728,000 
Books for the blind and physically handicapped .............. 6,997,000 
Organizing and microfilming the papers of the Presidents .......... 118,800 
Boeke Sor the gemeraicolections 2... ttt tt tt tt ee ee ws 750,000 


a oa gd od: wy Aa ig os Bw. Se ea ee Be 140,000 
Collection and distribution of library materials (special foreign currency program) 
for carrying out the provisions of section 104(n) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (P.L. 83-480), as amended (7 U.S.C. 


1704(b) (5)): 
Silage ee ae a ae te ae cre 199,000 
ee ee ee a eee 1,603,000 


This act also provided funds for the Architect of the Capitol to expend for the Library of 
Congress buildings and grounds as follows: 


epee NORIO, 5 8 6 kt te tw te 1,047,000 
in IE ee ee ee re 350,000 
Library of Congress James Madison Memorial Building! ............ 2,800,000 


Public Law 91-187 provided for additional supergrade positions in the Federal Government. It allows 
the Librarian of Congress, subject to procedures outlined in section 5108(a) of Title 5 of the 
United States Code, to place a total of 44 positions in the Library of Congress in grades GS 16, 17, 
and 18. 


Public Law 91-204, which makes appropriations for the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, included an appropriation of $6,737,000 to 
the Commissioner of Education for transfer to the Librarian of Congress for administration of the 
National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging authorized by Title II—C of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, as amended. The act also provided that the total available for expenditures shall 
not exceed 98 percent of the total appropriaticns contained in the act; provided that in the 
application of this legislation, no amount specified in any appropriation provision contained in the 
act may be reduced by more than 15 percent. 


1 The requirement that the availability of these funds for obligation should be contingent upon enactment of 
legislation adjusting the limit of the cost of the project was met by the passage of Public Law 91-214. 
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Public Law 91-214 authorized additional funds for the Library of Congress James Madison Memorial 
Building. The amount authorized for the building was amended by striking out $75,000,000 and 
inserting in lieu thereof $90,000,000. 


Public Law 91-280 transferred from the Architect of the Capitol to the Librarian of Congress authority 
to purchase office equipment and furniture for the Library of Congress. 


Public Law 91-281 amended the act relating to the policing of the buildings and grounds of the Library 
of Congress. For the purposes of this act the term “Library of Congress buildings and grounds” 
shall include (1) the whole or any part of any building or structure which is occupied under lease 
or otherwise by the Library of Congress and is subject to supervision and control by the Librarian 
of Congress, (2) the land upon which there is situated any building or structure which is occupied 
wholly by the Library of Congress, and (3) any subway or enclosed passageway connecting two or 
more buildings or structures occupied in whole or in part by the Library of Congress. 


Public Law 91-305 makes supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970. 
Included is a supplemental appropriation for increased pay costs to the Library of Congress as 


follows: 
Salaries and expenses 

Pe ae eee ee ae a oe eo ee a $1,313,500 
_  . PrPrerrcerereerrrecrr et sae ee 274,000 
eI 6. dc aoe oe we ee ee & ae ees 414,000 
Cee Ce 159,000 
Books for the blind and physically handicapped ..........2... 33,000 
Organizing and microfilming the papers of the Presidents ......... 13,200 
Collection and distribution of library materials (special foreign currency 

CUE 6. 6 0 8 6 ee 6 ORE ee a. Pea 14,000 


This act also authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to transfer to the Library of Congress additional 


funds as required for increased pay costs. The Librarian asked for and received $880,000 under this 
authority. 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


SUMMARY 





Unobligated 
balance from 
previous year 


Appropriations 
or receipts, 
1970 





APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Salaries and expenses, Library of Congress .......... 
Salaries and expenses, Copyright Office ........... 
Salaries and expenses, Legislative Reference Service ...... 
Salaries and expenses, distribution of catalogcards ...... 
Books for the general collections .............. 
TE a 
Books for the blind and physically handicapped ........ 
Salaries and expenses, organizing and microfilming the papers of 

SPN! 3 ivcemeda diab Ww DADs eS) e's 
Collection and distribution of library materials, special foreign 

a er ee ae ee 
Indexing and microfilming the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 

PU URUITMEIIIED fo po Swcald Sos ke eee es ® 0 


Total annual appropriations ..........2... 
TRANSFERS FROM OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Consolidated working funds 
EE, Ca eta aec  e 


Total transfers from other Government agencies 
See MERE OUI 8 Sw Se eS se als 


II ive Oe ut wn Desig Sl SAS ened 


2 20,881,000.00 











3,496,000.00 

4,683,000.00 

8,025,000.00 

13,739.24 750,000.00 

3,136.28 140,000.00 

7,030,000.00 

5,834.61 136,000.00 

1,666,500.95 1,816,000.00 
5,169.63 

1,694,380.71 46,957,000.00 

534,591.91 403,827.84 

10,681,265.12 

534,591.91 11,085,092.96 





2,653,607.91 


3,959,399.91 





4,882,580.53 


62,001 ,492.87 





1 The principal of $5,267,916.50 in the permanent loan and investment accounts consists of the following: 
$20,000 in the Gertrude M. Hubbard account; and a balance in the permanent loan account from the previous year of 
$5,246,891.50 to which $1,025.00 was added in 1970, making a total of $5,247,916.50. In addition there are 
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Total available Unobligated Unobligated 
for obligation, Obligated, balance not balance forwarded 

1970 1970 available to 1971 
20,881,000.00 20,838,646.07 42,353.93 
3,496,000.00 3,488,266.56 7,733.44 
4,683,000.00 4,681,716.22 1,283.78 
8,025,000.00 7,973,042.64 51,957.36 
763,739.24 738,559.56 25,179.68 
143,136.28 133,074.74 10,061.54 
7,030,000.00 6,985,196.39 44,803.61 
141,834.61 129,163.61 12,671.00 
3,482,500.95 2,297 ,564.34 1,184,936.61 
5,169.63 3,650.00 1,519.63 
48,651,380.71 47,268,880.13 148,132.12 1,234,368.46 
938,419.75 377,797.84 $60,621.91 
10,681,265.12 10,670,724.47 10,540.65 
11,619,684.87 11,048,522.31 10,540.65 $60,621.91 
6,613,007.82 3,966,845 .83 2,646,161.99 
66,884,073.40 62,284,248.27 158,672.77 4,441 ,152.36 





investments valued at approximately $942,000 held by the Bank of New York under a provision made by the late 


Archer M. Huntington, from which the Library receives one-half of the income. 
2 Includes $394,047 transferred to the General Services Administration for the rental of space. 
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GIFT AND 





Fund and donor 


Purpose 





Payment of interest on bequest of Gertrude M. Hubbard 
Payment of interest on permanent loan 
Babine, Alexis V., bequest 


Benjamin, William Evarts 


Bowker, R. R. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York 

Coolidge (Elizabeth Sprague) Foundation, established 
by donation and bequest of Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 


Elson (Louis C.) Memorial Fund, established under 
bequest of Bertha L. Elson 


Feinberg (Lenore B. and Charles E.) Fund 
Friends of Music in the Library of Congress, established 
by the association 


Guggenheim (Daniel) Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, Inc. 


Hanks, Nymphus C., bequest 
Huntington, Archer M. 
Donation 
Donation 


Bequest 


Koussevitzky (Serge) Music Foundation in the Library 
of Congress, established by the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation, Inc. 


Purchase of prints 


Purchase of Slavic material 

Chair of American history, with surplus available for 
purchase and maintenance of materials for the historical 
collections of the Library 


Bibliographical services 


Promotion and encouragement of an interest in and an 
understanding of fine arts in the United States 


Furtherance of musical research, composition, perform- 
ance, and appreciation 


Provision of one or more annual, free public lectures on 
music or its literature 


Encouragement of public interest in music or its litera- 
ture 


Purchase of books, manuscripts, and other materials by 
and about Walt Whitman and other American writers 


Enrichment of music collection 


Chair of aeronautics 


Furtherance of work for the blind, particularly the pro- 
vision of books for the Library of Congress to make 
available to the blind 

Purchase of Hispanic material 

Consultant in Spanish and Portuguese literature 
Equipment and maintenance of the Hispanic Society 
Room and maintenance of a chair of English-language 


poetry 


Furtherance of the art of music composition 











APPENDIX 11 127 
TRUST FUNDS 
Unobligated 

Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 
loan ! previous year 1970 for obligation 1970 to 1971 

2 20,000.00 807.93 800.00 1,607.93 1,206.49 401.44 
6,684.74 2,054.46 267.39 2,321.85 120.00 2,201.85 
83,083.31 5,264.97 3,323.34 8,588.31 3,696.12 4,892.19 
14,843.15 2,308.77 593.72 2,902.49 1,204.28 1,698.21 
93,307.98 15,144.80 3,732.32 18,877.12 9,392.77 9,484.35 
804,444.26 18,244.57 32,177.58 50,422.35 23,273.71 27,148.64 
6,000.00 2,533.36 240.00 2,773.36 435.00 2,338.36 
6,585.03 1,317.00 263.40 1,580.40 1,580.40 
1,000.00 15.91 15.91 15.91 
9,434.09 1,219.16 376.90 1,596.06 1,401.15 194.91 
90,654.22 27,107.56 3,626.16 30,733.72 30,733.72 
5,227.31 888.40 209.10 1,097.50 1,097.50 
112,305.74 2,244.69 4,492.22 6,736.91 3,180.33 3,556.58 
49,746.52 445.59 1,989.86 2,435.45 2,418.77 16.68 
98,525.40 812.19 3,941.02 4,753.21 3,629.83 1,123.38 
208,099.41 1,258.07 8,323.98 9,582.05 3,141.47 6,440.58 
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Fund and donor 


Purpose 





Payment of interest on permanent loan—Continued 
Longworth (Nicholas) Foundation in the Library of 
Congress, established by the friends of the late Nicholas 
Longworth 

Miller, Dayton C., bequest 


National Library for the Blind, established by the 
National Library for the Blind, Inc. 


Pennell, Joseph, bequest 


Porter (Henry Kirke) Memorial Fund, established by 
Annie-May Hegeman 


Roberts Fund, established under bequest of Margaret A. 
Roberts 


Scala (Norman P.) Memorial Fund, established under 
bequest of Norman P. Scala 


Sonneck Memorial Fund, established by the Beethoven 
Association 


Stern (Alfred Whital) Memorial Fund, established by the 
family of the late Alfred Whital Stern 


Whittall (Gertrude Clarke) Poetry and Literature Fund 


Whittall (Gertrude Clarke) Foundation, established by 
Gertrude Clarke Whittall 


Wilbur, James B. 
Donation 
Bequest 
Bequest 


Total interest on permanent loan 


Furtherance of music 


Benefit of the Dayton C. Miller Coliection of Flutes 


Provision of reading matter for the blind and the 
employment of blind persons to provide library services 
for the blind 


Purchase of materials in the fine arts for the Pennell 
Collection 


Maintenance of a consultantship or other appropriate 
pv rpose 


Benefit of the Library of Congress, its collections and 
services 


Arrangement, editing, and publication of materials in 
the Scala bequest 


Aid and advancement of musical research 

Maintenance of and addition to the Alfred Whital Stern 
Collection of Lincolniana, including the publication of 
guides and reproductions of parts of the collection 
Development of appreciation and understanding of good 
literature and poetry in this country, and for the pre- 
sentation of literature in general 

Maintenance of collection of Stradivari instruments and 


Tourte bows given by Mrs. Whittall, and presentation of 
programs in which those instruments are used 


Reproduction of manuscript sources on American 
history in European archives 


Establishment of a chair of geography 


Preservation of source materials for American history 


APPENDIX 11 129 











Unobligated 

Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 

loan 1 previous year 1970 for obligation 1970 to 1971 
10,691.59 861.24 427.66 1,288.90 1,288.90 
20,548.18 2,297.90 821.92 3,119.82 163.61 2,956.21 
36,015.00 2,862.14 1,440.60 4,302.74 3,471.08 831.66 
303,250.46 9,782.14 12,130.02 21,912.16 12,074.97 9,837.19 
290,500.00 29,748.63 11,620.00 41,368.63 784.57 40,584.06 
62,703.75 33,671.38 2,508.16 36,179.54 391.21 35,788.33 
92,228.85 8,832.18 3,689.15 12,521.33 181.35 12,339.98 
12,088.13 6,663.78 483.52 7,147.30 200.00 6,947.30 
27,548.58 2,678.50 1,101.94 3,780.44 2,172.79 1,607.65 
957,977.79 55,028.75 38,319.10 93,347.85 49,390.43 43,957.42 
1,538,609.44 9,805.30 61,544.38 71,349.68 60,929.90 10,419.78 
192,671.36 41,034.12 7,706.86 48,740.98 9,941.85 38,799.13 
81,856.92 19,859.60 3,274.28 23,133.88 1,389.04 21,744.84 
31,285.29 4,704.48 1,251.42 5,955.90 5,955.90 
5,247,916.50 308,673.73 209,892.11 518,565.84 192,984.23 325,581.61 





420-133 O - 71 - 10 
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Fund and donor 


Purpose 





Library of Congress trust fund, income from investment 
account 


Huntington, Archer M. 3 


McKim Fund, established under bequest of Mrs. W. 
Duncan McKim 


Sonneck Memorial Fund, established by the Beethoven 
Association 


Total income from investment account 
Library of Congress gift fund 
American Council of Learned Societies 
American Film Institute 
American Historical Association 


American Library Association 


American Paper Institute 


American Security Council 


Archives of the American Psychological Association 
(Manuscript) 


Ariadne Foundation, Inc. 


Association of Research Libraries 


Bollingen Foundation, Inc. 


Cafritz (Morris and Gwendolyn) Foundation 


Canadian Defence Research Board 


Equipment and maintenance of the Hispanic Society 
Room, and maintenance of a chair of English-language 
poetry 


Support of the composition and performance of cham- 
ber music for violin and piano and of related activities 


Aid and advancement of musical research 


Publication of a bibliographic guide to Yugoslavia 
Support of the National Film Collection program 
Support of the conference on Latin American history 
Editing the National Union Catalog 


Preparation of copy for Books for Junior College 
Libraries 


Publication and exhibit on papermaking 
Establishment of an Exhibition Service Fund 
To be determined by the Librarian of Congress 


Furtherance of manuscript work 


Recording of readings by authors and poets 


Preliminary study for Foreign Newspaper Microfilming 
Project 


Extension of the recording program and strengthening 
of the Library’s Poetry Archive 


Symposia and a related publication on the American 
Revolution 


Toward preparation of the bibliography of aviation 
medicine 














APPENDIX 11 131 
Unobligated 
Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 
loan ! previous year 1970 for obligation 1970 to 1971 
14,610.01 21,595.59 36,205.60 11,568.17 24,637.43 
50,803.31 50,803.31 50,803.31 
84.68 84.68 84.68 
14,694.69 72,398.90 87,093.59 11,568.17 75,525.42 
5,500.00 5,500.00 5,500.00 
167,877.14 82,064.97 249,942.11 237,900.81 12,041.30 
2,558.10 2,558.10 592.30 1,965.80 
15,451.55 634,000.00 649,451.55 630,928.73 18,522.82 
1,631.68 1,631.68 440.67 1,191.01 
81.00 81.00 (150.00) 231.00 
839.24 839.24 839.24 
1,560.22 1,560.22 1,560.22 
231.49 231.49 231.49 
100.00 100.00 100.00 
10,633.72 10,633.72 10,633.72 
103.87 103.87 103.87 
48,875.00 48,875.00 48,875.00 
73.37 73.37 16.10 $7.27 
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Fund and donor Purpose 





Library of Congress gift fund—Continued 


Carnegie Corporation of New York Establishment of an African unit in the Library of 
Congress 
Coolidge, Elizabeth Sprague Furtherance of musical research, composition, per- 


formance, and appreciation 


Council on Library Resources, Inc. Continuation of the National Union Catalog of Manu- 
script Collections 


Purchase of 40 copies of the MARC Pilot Project: Final 
Report 


Developing procedures for automated control of single- 
sheet maps 


Distribution of cataloging information in machine- 
readable form 


Support of a feasibility study on conversion of Library’s 
cataloging records to machine-readable form 


Support of the Retrospective Conversion Pilot Project 


Continuation of Center for the Coordination of Foreign 
Manuscript Copying 


Purchase of equipmeit for the preservation research 
laboratory 


Documents Expediting Project, various contributors Distribution of documents to participating libraries 


Edwards (J. W.) Publishers, Inc. Editing and preparation costs in connection with the 
publication of Library of Congress Catalog—Books: 


Subjects, 1965-69 


Editing and preparation costs in connection with the 
publication of National Union Catalog, 1963-1967 


Federal Library Committee, various donors Publishing expenses of the committee 


Feinberg (Lenore B. and Charles E.) Fund Purchase of books, manuscripts, and other materials by 
and about Walt Whitman and other American writers 


Finlandia Foundation, Inc. Purchase of noncurrent materials in the Finnish field 


Ford Foundation Development of Latin American programs 


Development of a coordinated program for microfilming 
foreign documentary material 











APPENDIX 11 133 
Unobligated 
Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 
loan ! previous year 1970 for obligation 1970 to 1971 
89.65 89.65 (145.60) 235.25 
600.00 600.00 600.00 
15,385.95 15,385.95 13,206.01 2,179.94 
140.00 140.00 140.00 
7,414.02 7,414.02 7,414.02 
755.21 755.21 755.21 
4,661.26 4,661.26 4,661.26 
120,808.45 120,808.45 88,768.81 32,039.64 
2,640.93 29,188.40 31,829.33 26,927.78 4,901.55 
46,450.00 46,450.00 46,450.00 
54,386.52 37,217.12 91,603.64 54,519.92 37,083.72 
142,500.00 142,500.00 50,880.82 91,619.18 
65,713.19 65,713.19 57,756.80 7,956.39 
135.00 249.00 384.00 41.00 343.00 
10,000.00 10,000.00 9,134.40 865.60 
299.25 299.25 299.25 
30,708.76 20,000.00 50,708.76 38,621.84 12,086.92 
265.08 265.08 265.08 
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Fund and donor 


Purpose 





Library of Congress gift fund—Continued 
Ford Foundation—Continued 


Foreign Program, various contributors 


Forest Press, Inc. 


Freud letters fund 
Friends of Music, various donors 
George Washington University 


Gulbenkian Foundation 


Hall (G. K.) & Co. 


Heineman Foundation 


Jospey (Maxwell and Anne) Foundation 


Knight, John 


Preparation, publication, and distribution of an illus- 
trated catalog of the Library’s American print collection 


International Conference on Cuban Acquisitions and 
Bibliography 


Support of the program for the purchase of material in 
foreign countries under Public Law 480 

Fiscal year 1962 

Fiscal year 1969 

Fiscal year 1970 
Support of the program for cataloging material pur- 
chased under Public Law 480 in 

United Arab Republic 

India/Pakistan 

Indonesia 

Israel 
Support of the program for purchase of material in 
Indonesia under the terms of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 as amended in 1968 


Toward the cost of a 4-year project to edit the 18th 
edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification 


Purchase of a collection of Sigmund Freud letters 
Furtherance of music 

Furtherance of the Library of Congress—George Wash- 
ington University joint graduate program in American 


Thought and Culture 


Acquisition of Armenian books and veriodicals pub- 
lished before 1967 


Editing and preparation costs in connection with the 
publication of Southeast Asia Subject Catalog 


Editing and preparation costs in connection with the 
publication of Africa South of the Sahara; Index to 


Periodical Literature 


Purchase of Library material of special interest to the 
Music Division 


Furtherance of experimental work for the blind and 
physically handicapped 


Furtherance of the Library’s program for the blind 


ie 


le 
a) 








APPENDIX 11 135 
Unobligated 
Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 
loan 1! previous year 1970 for obligation 1970 to 1971 
233.85 233.85 233.85 
25,000.00 25,000.00 12,392.98 12,607.02 
4,363.18 4,363.18 4,363.18 
47,450.00 47,450.00 47,450.00 
39,700.00 39,700.00 39,700.00 
47,283.81 47,283.81 4.62 47,279.19 
73,976.36 73,976.36 2,518.26 71,458.10 
47,085.93 47,085.93 888.64 46,197.29 
72,503.61 72,503.61 (86) 72,504.47 
40,000.00 40,000.00 34,423.58 5,576.42 
47,517.38 42,500.00 90,017.38 30,534.41 59,482.97 
100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 
$1.00 51.00 51.00 
2,260.00 1,056.00 3,316.00 3,203.52 112.48 
8,684.66 8,684.66 1,308.40 7,376.26 
4,395.93 4,395.93 4,395.93 
5,000.00 5,000,00 1,418.67 3,581.33 
4,983.65 4,983.65 4,758.09 225.56 
200.00 200.00 200.00 
49,651.69 49,651.69 23,455.00 26,196.69 
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Fund and donor 


Purpose 





Library of Congress gift fund—Continued 


Koussevitzky Music Foundation, Inc. 


Kraus, Hans P. 
Lindberg Foundation 
Loeffler, Elise Fay, bequest 


Louchheim (Katie and. Walter) Fund 


Louisiana Colonial Records Project, various contributors 


Luce, Clare Boothe 


Luce, Henry R. 


Mearns, David Chambers 
Moore, Ann Leslie 


Naval Historical Foundation 


Oberlaender Trust 


Old Dominion Foundation 


Pittsburgh, University of 


Program for the blind, various donors 
Publications, various donors 
Rizzuto, Angelo A., estate of 


Rosenwald (Lessing J.) Fund 


Sobiloff, Hyman J. 


Performance fees for a concert in the Library on 
September 13, 1968 


To augment the Hans P. Kraus collection 
Purchase of maps 
Purchase of music 


Distribution of tape recordings of concerts to broad- 
casting stations 


To microfilm Louisiana colonial documents 


Furtherance of the work of organizing her personal 
papers in the Library of Congress 


Furtherance of the work of organizing the Clare Boothe 
Luce papers in the Library of Congress 


Purchase of manuscripts 
To facilitate the use of the Merrill Moore papers 


Processing the Naval Historical Foundation collections 
deposited in the Library of Congress 


Foreign consultant program in Germany and other 
German-speaking countries 


Completion of a supplement to A Guide to the Study of 
the United States of America 


Any purpose at the discretion of the Librarian of 
Congress 


Furtherance of the Library’s program for the blind 
Toward expenses of publications 

Arrangement, publication, and preservation of the 
photographs of New York known as the Anthony Angel 


Collection 


Purchase of books to be added to the Rosenwald 
Collection 


Various poetry projects 


e 
el 


id 
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Unobligated 
Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 
loan 1! previous year 1970 for obligation 1970 to 1971 

1,603.71 1,603.71 1,603.71 
5,250.00 5,250.00 5,250.00 

358.01 100.00 458.01 50.00 408.01 

194.11 194.11 194.11 

4 3,910.69 6,536.50 10,447.19 10,130.94 316.25 

4,000.00 4,000.00 4,000.00 

4,424.37 2,500.00 6,924.37 4,673.32 2,251.05 

4,047.66 4,047.66 4,047.66 

2,199.06 25.00 2,224.06 2,224.06 

1,000.00 1,000.00 2,000.00 2,000.00 

5,504.22 5,000.00 10,504.22 10,117.30 386.92 

3.41 3.41 3.41 
1,385.84 1,385.84 1,385.84 
300.00 300.00 300.00 

966.59 441.00 1,407.59 451.37 956.22 

1,341.85 250.00 1,591.85 1,591.85 

45,007.05 45,007.05 45,007.05 

515,631.86 4,213.40 19,845.26 11,502.34 8,342.92 

5,457.83 5,457.83 300.00 5,157.83 
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Fund and donor 


Purpose 





Library of Congress gift fund—Continued 


Social Science Research Council 


Seeing Eye, Inc., The 


Sonneck, Oscar G., bequest 
Streeter, Thomas W., bequest 
Surplus Book Disposal Project, various donors 


Time, Inc. 


Union List of Serials, Inc., Joint Committee on the 
University Microfilms, Inc. 
Whitman (Walt) Collection, various donors 


Whittall, Gertrude Clarke 


Wilkins, Emily Howell, estate of 


Total, Library of Congress gift fund 


Revolving fund service fees 
Clapp (Verner W.) Publication Fund 


Council on Library Resources, Inc. 


Engelhard (Jane) Fund 


Hispanic Foundation Publication Fund 
Photoduplication Service 
Recording Laboratory, Music Division 


Sale of miscellaneous publications 


Arrangement of the collection of Chinese provincial 
newspapers in the Library of Congress 


Purchase of 600 copies of a talking book edition of First 
Lady of the Seeing Eye 


Purchase of an original music manuscript or manuscripts 
Acquisition of rare books, prints, or maps 
Toward expenses of the project 


Purchase of prints and photographs for the collections 
or support of a related bibliographic project 


To support the National Serials Data Program 
Preparation of indexes for Dissertation Abstracts 
Acquisition of the papers of Walt Whitman 


Entertainment of literary visitors to the Library of 
Congress 


Performance fees in connection with the Whittall Music 
Foundation 


Purchase of antique stringed musical instruments 


Facilitating the sale of machine-readable cataloging 
records and information 


Production of facsimiles and other publications illustra- 
tive of the holdings and activities of the Library 


APPENDIX 11 
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Unobligated 
Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 
loan 1 previous year 1970 for obligation 1970 to 1971 
875.95 875.95 775.43 100.52 
1,896.00 1,896.00 1,140.90 755.10 
4,156.91 4,156.91 4,156.91 
3,000.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 
978.92 5,791.40 6,770.32 5,471.74 1,298.58 
1,000.00 1,500.00 2,500.00 2,082.65 417.35 
8,509.91 28,500.00 37,009.91 37,009.91 
21,241.08 21,241.08 7,020.58 14,220.50 
1,500.00 92,018.99 93,518.99 93,518.99 
1,722.69 1,722.69 1,722.69 
1,639.12 1,639.12 1,639.12 
5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 
879,657.32 1,647,412.00 2,527 ,069.32 1,700,952.00 826,117.32 
18,537.46 3,186.88 21,724.34 4,952.00 16,772.34 
30,728.42 $3,272.70 84,001.12 33,589.08 50,412.04 
10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 
18,305.95 123.18 18,429.13 18,429.13 
1,275 ,744.29 1,858,116.33 3,133,860.62 1,881,859.96 1,252,000.66 
61,202.66 98,710.42 159,913.08 121,066.08 38,847.00 
9,467.99 5,223.51 14,691.50 3,605.08 11,086.42 
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Fund and donor Purpose 





Revolving fund service fees—Continued 
Traveling Exhibits Fund 
Various donors Conversion of motion-picture film to a safety base 


Total service fees 


Grand total, gift and trustfunds ............. 





1 Authorized under Public Law 541, 68th Congress, March 3, 1925, as amended, “‘An Act to create a Library of 
Congress Trust Fund Board and for other purposes.” 

2 Bequest of Gertrude M. Hubbard in the amount of $20,000 accepted by an act of Congress (Public Law 276, 
62d Congress, approved August 20, 1912) and deposited with the U.S. Treasury, from which the Library of Congress 
receives an annual income of $800. 

3 Investments held by the Bank of New York valued at approximately $942,000; half of the income accrues to 
the Library of Congress. 
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Unobligated 
Cash in Unobligated Income or balance 
permanent balance from receipts, Total available Obligated, forwarded 
loan ! previous year 1970 for obligation 1970 to 1971 
925.00 925.00 72.35 852.65 
25,787.47 9,338.88 35,126.35 14,990.39 20,135.96 
1,449,774.24 2,028 ,896.90 3,478,671.14 2,060,134.94 1,418,536.20 





6 $,267,916.50 


2,653,607.91 


3,959,399.91 


6,613,007.82 


3,966,845.83 


2,646,161.99 





4 Does not include cost ($10,895.77) of purchase of U.S. Treasury Notes Series A held by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. This amount will become available to cover costs of distributing tape recordings of concerts to 
broadcasting stations when the securities are either sold or redeemed. 

5 Does not include U.S. Treasury bills heid oy the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. These securities were 
redeemed and part of the proceeds was reinvested in U.S. Treasury bills with a face value of $30,000. The balance of 
$4,213.40 was made available for obligation in 1970. 

6 Includes the principal of the Hubbard Account. 
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EXHIBITS 


NEW MAJOR EXHIBITS 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF CREATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Over 140 photographs show- 
ing the development of photography as an 
artistic medium since the publication in 1869 of 
Henry P. Robinson’s Pictorial Effect in Photog- 
raphy. October 6, 1969, to April 30, 1970. 


CHIAROSCURO WOODCUTS FROM THE 
“PEMBROKE ALBUM.” A remarkable collec- 
tion of 91 original engravings by 16th-century 
Italian masters of the art. December 12, 1969, to 
June 30, 1970. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL OF ALABAMA’S 
STATEHOOD. Rare books, pamphlets, broad- 
sides, manuscripts, maps, drawings, newspapers, 
prints, and photographs illustrating the history 
and development of the 22d State to enter the 
Union. Opened December 14, 1969. 


DRAWINGS BY ARTISTS AND ARCHITECTS. 
Drawings by old and modern masters, illustra- 
tors, and architects, from the Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division. Opened January 1, 1970. 


ADVERTISING THE ARTS: RECENT POSTER 
ACQUISITIONS. Selected to display the variety 
within the changing medium, the posters range 
from the artist’s poster, featuring an exhibition 
of his own work, to the psychedelic, which 
assaults the senses with luminous and transparent 
inks. Opened May 12, 1970. 


CONTINUING MAJOR EXHIBITS 


TREASURES OF EARLY PRINTING. 


WHITE HOUSE NEWS PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 26TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
Closed September 28, 1969. 
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ILLINOIS: THE SESQUICENTENNIAL OF 
STATEHOOD. Closed October 31, 1969. 


TWENTY-FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
PRINTS. Closed December 1, 1969. 


WALT WHITMAN: THE MAN AND THE POET. 
Closed January 20, 1970. 
PERMANENT EXHIBITS 


THE GUTENBERG BIBLE AND THE GIANT 
BIBLE OF MAINZ. 


THE GETTYSBURG 
second drafts. 


ADDRESS. First and 


THE DRAFT OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE written by Thomas Jefferson, 
with a few changes by Benjamin Franklin and 
John Adams. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS. One of the original 
engrossed and certified, copies. 


THE VIRGINIA BILL OF RIGHTS. Autograph 
draft by George Mason and Thomas Ludwell Lee. 


THE MAGNA CARTA. Facsimile of the Lacock 
Abbey version. 


MANUSCRIPTS AND OTHER MATERIALS 
associated with George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and Woodrow Wilson. 


LETTER OF JANUARY 26, 1863, from Abra- 
ham Lincoln to Maj. Gen. Joseph Hooker. 
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SHOWCASE EXHIBITS 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD. 
Closed July 20, 1969. 


CENTENNIAL OF PROFESSIONAL BASE- 
BALL. Nineteenth-century prints, photographs, 
pamphlets, sheet music, and other materials 
relating to the early years of professional base- 
ball, including an 1869 lithograph of the Cincin- 
nati (Red Stockings) Baseball Club, the first team 
to play for hire. July 21 to November 2, 1969. 


BOSTON 200 YEARS AGO. Engravings, maps, 
broadsides, and rare books, including several 
imprints of 1769, depicting the mood and life of 
the city that was on the verge of leading the 
Colonies into open rebellion. November 3, 1969, 
to March 4, 1970. 


BOSTON MASSACRE. Rare books, manuscripts, 
broadsides, and engravings, including the famous 
one by Paul Revere, in commemoration of the 
bicentennial anniversary of the event which one 
historian called “the violent culmination of 
prevailing passions.” March 5 to May 3, 1970. 


SOUTH CAROLINA TRICENTENNIAL, 1670- 
1970. Maps, rare books, and manuscripts relating 
to the early history of Carolina and to the 
establishment of Charleston, the first permanent 
settlement in South Carolina. Opened May 4, 
1970. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITS 


JEFFERSON’S ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY, 
A SELECTION. Publications from the library of 
Thomas Jefferson, purchased in 1815 after the 
burning of the Library of Congress. January | to 
June 30, 1970. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE AFRICAN SECTION. Library of 
Congress publications relating to Africa. March 
25, 1970. 


INTERNATIONAL POETRY FESTIVAL. Manu- 
scripts and books of the poets scheduled to 
participate in the festival. April 13 to 30, 1970. 
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PROCESSING DEPARTMENT EXHIBIT. Pub- 
lished catalogs, photographs, and accompanying 
text to illustrate the work of the Department. 
Opened October 1, 1969. 


DIVISIONAL EXHIBITS 


Hispanic Foundation 


THE NEW NOVEL OF LATIN AMERICA 
(1959-69). Works by contemporary Latin Amer- 
ican novelists who have had considerable influ- 
ence on international literature, including Julio 
Cortazar, Jorge Amac», Joao Guimaraes Rosa, 
José Donoso, Gabriel Garcia Marquez, Juan 
Carlos Onetti, Augusto Roa Bastos, Juan Rulfo, 
Carlos Fuentes, and Mario Vargas Llosa. Opened 
October 1, 1969. 


Manuscript Division 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ACADEMY OF AMERICAN POETS. Represent- 


ative holograph poems of American poets. May 5 
to July 31, 1969. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Orig- 
inal manuscripts of Booker T. Washington, Carter 
G. Woodson, Mary Church Terrell, the NAACP, 
the National Urban League, and others, to 
commemorate the 350th anniversary of the 
arrival of the first Negroes in the American 
Colonies in 1619. August 1 to October 31, 1969. 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON, 1869-1969. 
Correspondence and drafts of many of Robin- 
son’s poems, including “Flammonde” and “Ben 
Johnson Entertains a Man From Stratford.” 
November | to December 31, 1969. 


ROBERT FROST. Poems and correspondence of 
the American poet. January 1-31, 1970. 


WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN. Papers of 
the Civil War general in observance of the 150th 
anniversary of his birth. February 2-28, 1970. 


RAY STANNARD BAKER. Papers of the noted 
biographer, including his correspondence with 
Woodrow Wilson, in observance of the centennial 
of his birth on April 17, 1870. March 2 to April 
30, 1970. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF RADIO. Manu- 
scripts of notable figures in the development of 
radio including Lee De Forest and Stanford C. 
Hooper as well as entertainers and news analysts 
Fred Allen, Groucho Marx, Eric Sevareid, Elmer 
Davis, and Raymond Gram Swing. Opened May 
1, 1970. 


Music Division 


FRANCIS SCALA: LEADER OF THE USS. 
MARINE BAND, 1855-71. July 1-31, 1969. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRETTOS PUBLISHED 
BEFORE 1800. Engraved designs of stage set- 
tings for musical dramatic works from the 
Library’s collections of early librettos. Closed 
November 2, 1969. 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY AND TRANSCEN- 
DENTAL PIANISM. Manuscripts, letters, and 
published music of one of the world’s greatest 
pianists. February 13 to March 31, 1970. 


MUSIC TREASURES OBTAINED THROUGH 
THE HEINEMAN FOUNDATION. Manuscripts, 
letters, librettos, and early printed editions. 
November 3, 1969, to April 6, 1970. 


RICHARD RODGERS’ GOLDEN ANNIVER- 
SARY: 50 YEARS AS A BROADWAY COM- 
POSER. Autographed manuscript scores, 
published music, and other memorabilia. Opened 
May 1, 1970. 


Orientalia Division 

CENTENNIAL OF THE CHINESE COLLEC- 
TION IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Sig- 
nificant acquisitions as well as sample volumes of 


the initial exchange from the Chinese Govern- 
ment. July 1 to September 30, 1969. 


EARLY HEBREW PRINTING. An exhibit mark- 
ing half a millennium of Hebrew typography. 
January 5 to April 30, 1970. 


Prints and Photographs Division 


ALMOST HUMAN. Prints of the 18th and 19th 
centuries showing animals posed in human situa- 
tions or portrayed as human beings. July 1 to 
September 1, 1969. 
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MAX BECKMANN. A selection from the 15 orig- 
inal drawings and final lithographs (1946) in 
Beckmann’s ““Day and Dream” series. September 
2 to November 2, 1969. 


BIBLICAL THEMES IN FINE PRINTS. Repre- 
sentative artists’ prints of biblical themes from 
the 16th century to the present. November 3, 
1969, to January 4, 1970. 


POSTERS AND PRINTS. Selected from the 
Library’s collections for their asethetic quality 
and to show the correlation between the fine and 
the practical arts. January 5 to March 1, 1970. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS OF THE DIVISION. 
Selections made in the fall of 1969 by the Pen- 
nell Committee for the Library’s permanent 
collections. March 2 to May 3, 1970. 


BRITISH POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CAR- 
TOONS. From the 1700's to the 1840’s. May 4 
to June 28, 1970. 


TRANSFORMATIONS/CONCEALMENTS. 
Prints from the 16th century through the 1870’s 
in which figures are composed from unlikely 
objects or are concealed in puzzles. Opened June 
29, 1970. 


Rare Book Division 


ACQUISITIONS OF 1968. Closed November 30, 
1969. 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY DEPICTED IN MINI- 
ATURES AND WOODCUTS. December 1, 1969, 
to February 28, 1970. 


EARLY AFRICANA IN THE DIVISION. Manu- 
scripts, papyrus fragments, incunabula, and early 
16th-century European and English printing. 
Opened March 2, 1970. 


Science and Technology Division 


AIR POLLUTION. Technical reports, bibliogra- 
phies, photographs, songs, TV tapes, and docu- 
mentaries. October 1, 1969, to January 4, i970. 


ANTARCTICA: A SESQUICENTENNIAL EX- 
HIBIT MARKING THE FIRST SIGHTING OF 
ANTARCTICA IN 1820. Nathaniel B. Palmer’s 
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Hero, in which he records sighting land, and 
other materials relating to the discovery and 
exploration of Antarctica by Belinghausen, 
Amundsen, Scott, Shackleton, and Ellsworth. 
Opened May 1, 1970. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITS OUTSIDE THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS 


EXHIBIT in connection with the annual con- 
ference of the American Library Association, 
Detroit, Mich., June 28 to July 2, 1970. 


EXHIBIT in connection with the annual con- 
ference of the American Historical Association, 
Washington, D.C., December 28-30, 1969. 


TRAVELING EXHIBITS 


Prepared and circulated by the Library of Con- 
gress 


PRESERVATION THROUGH DOCUMENTA- 
TION: HISTORIC AMERICAN BUILDINGS 
SURVEY. Shown in Tucson, Ariz., Denver, 
Colo., Gainesville, Fla,, Muncie, Ind., Princeton, 
N.J., and Kent, Ohio. 


TWENTY-FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
PRINTS. Shown in Syracuse, N.Y., and Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Prepared by the Library of Congress and circu- 


lated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling 
Exhibition Service. 


420-133 O- 71 - 11 
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CONTEMPORARY AFRICAN PRINTS. Shown 
in Mount Vernon, lowa, Lewiston, Maine, and 
Salisbury, N.C. 


THE GRAND DESIGN. Shown in Washington, 
D.C., Pensacola, Fla., Cedar Rapids, lowa, Boze- 
man, Mont., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MASTER PRINTS OF THE 15TH AND 16TH 
CENTURIES. Shown in Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Prepared by others and incorporating materials 
lent by the Library of Congress 


THE GRAPHIC ART OF WINSLOW HOMER. 
Circulated by the Museum of Graphic Art and 
shown in San Diego and Santa Barbara, Calif., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Syracuse, N.Y., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Oklahama City, Okla., and Houston, Tex. 


JOHN E. COSTIGAN. Circulated by the Smith- 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibition Service 
and shown in Mason City, lowa, Suffern, N.Y., 
Raleigh, N.C., Norfolk, Va., and Seattle, Wash. 


JUST BEFORE THE WAR. Circulated by the 
Newport Harbor Art Museum and shown in San 
Francisco and Santa Barbara, Calif., Champaign, 
Ill., and Austin, Tex. 


SURREALISM IN PHOTOGRAPHY. Circulated 
by the Museum of Modern Art and shown in 
Kent, Conn., Towson, Md., Minneapolis, Minn., 
and St. Louis, Mo. 
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CONCERTS, LECTURES, 
OTHER PROGRAMS 


AND 


CONCERTS 
CONCERTS IN THE COOLIDGE AUDITORIUM 


The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation 


1969 


OCTOBER 30. Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin, 
duo-pianists. 


DECEMBER 5. The Dorian Quintet. 


DECEMBER 12. The Contemporary Chamber 
Ensemble. 


1970 
JANUARY 9. New York Pro Musica. 
JANUARY 30. The Metropolitan Opera Studio. 


FEBRUARY 6. Mozarteum Woodwind Quintet 
of Argentina. 


MARCH 6. Conjunto de Musica Antigua de 
Chile. 


The Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation 

1969 

OCTOBER 2. The Juilliard String Quartet. 
OCTOBER 9, 10. The Juilliard String Quartet. 
OCTOBER 16, 17. The Juilliard String Quartet. 
OCTOBER 23, 24. The Juilliard String Quartet. 
NOVEMBER 6, 7. The Juilliard String Quartet. 


NOVEMBER 21. The Deller Consort. 
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NOVEMBER 22. Berlin Philharmonic Octet. 


NOVEMBER 28. Phyllis Curtin, soprano, and 
The Romeros, classical guitarists. 


DECEMBER 18, 19. The Juilliard String Quartet 
and Leonid Hambro, piano. 


JANUARY 
York. 


16. The Beaux Arts Trio of New 


JANUARY 23. Alfons Kontarsky and Aloys 
Kontarsky, duo-pianists. 


FEBRUARY 13. 
Soloists. 


The New York Chamber 


FEBRUARY 20. Jean-Pierre Rampal, flute, and 
Robert Veyron-Lacroix, harpsicord and piano. 


FEBRUARY 27. Philadelphia String Quartet. 
MARCH 13. Balsam-Kroll-Heifetz Trio. 
MARCH 20. Toulouse Chamber Orchesira. 


MARCH 26, 27. The Juilliard String Quartet and 
George Malcolm, harpsichord. 


APRIL 2, 3. The Juilliard String Quartet. 
APRIL 9, 10. The Juilliard String Quartet. 
APRIL 16, 17. The Juilliard String Quartet. 


APRIL 23, 24. The Juilliard String Quartet and 
Stanley Drucker, clarinet, Manuel Zegler, bas- 
soon, Ranier De Intinis, French horn, and Julius 
Levine, double bass. 
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EXTENSION CONCERTS 


The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation 


1969 


OCTOBER 5. Fine Arts Quartet at South Moun- 
tain, Pittsfield, Mass. 


OCTOBER 16. The Turnau Opera Players for the 
Friends of Chamber Music, Nashville, Tenn. 


NOVEMBER 20. Bencini and Lee, duo-pianists, 


for the Friends of Chamber Music, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


1970 


MARCH 19. Rey de la Torre, classical guitarist, 
for the Friends of Chamber Music, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


APRIL 8. The New York String Sextet for the 
Friends of Chamber Music, Nashville, Tenn. 


POETRY READINGS, DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES, LECTURES, AND 
MOTION PICTURE SHOWINGS 


Sponsored by the Library of Congress 


1969 


DECEMBER lI. William Jay Smith, poetry read- 
ing. 


1970 


MAY 4. William Jay Smith, “Louise Bogan: A 
Woman’s Words,” lecture. 


Sponsored by the Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
Poetry and Literature Fund 


1969 


OCTOBER 7. Arnold Moss and Company, “One 
Man in His Time: Edwin Arlington Robinson,” 
dramatic reading. 


OCTOBER 20. Lillian Gish, “Lillian Gish and the 
Movies,” lecture illustrated with film, presented 
in cooperation with the Motion Picture Section 
of the Prints and Photographs Division. 


NOVEMBER 3. Gwendolyn Brooks and Kath- 
erine Garrison Chapin, poetry reading and dis- 
cussion; William Jay Smith, moderator. 


NOVEMBER 
Haynes-Dixon, 


10. Rumer 
“That 


Godden, with J. 
Funny Thing Called 


Talent,” lecture and reading from her novels and 
short stories. 


NOVEMBER 17. Louise Bogan, William Cole, 
Padraic Colum, and William Jay Smith, afternoon 
and evening poetry reading and discussion, pre- 
sented in observance of the 50th anniversary of 
National Children’s Book Week. 


DECEMBER 8, 9. American National Theatre 
and Academy, “A Round With Ring,” dramatic 
performance. 


1970 


FEBRUARY 16. Julia Randall and May Swen- 
son, poetry reading and discussion; William Jay 
Smith, moderator. 


FEBRUARY 23. Richard Wordsworth, “The 
Bliss of Solitude,” dramatic reading. 


MARCH 2. John Malcolm Brinnin and Daniel 
Hoffman, poetry reading and discussion; William 
Jay Smith, moderator. 


MARCH 30. Dannie Abse and Tony Connor, 
poetry reading and discussion; William Jay 
Smith, moderator. 
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APRIL 13-15. International Poetry Festival: 
Yehuda Amichai, Zulfikar Ghose, Jorge Carrera 
Andrade, Nicanor Parra, Francis Ponge, Vasko 
Popa, Shuntaro Tanikawa, and Philippe Thoby- 
Marcelin, poetry readings; John Malcolm Brinnin, 
Donald Finkel, Serge Gavronsky, Miller Williams, 
Harold Wright, and William Jay Smith, reading 
translations. Louis Untermeyer, chairman of 
panel discussion. Allen Tate, lecture. 


APRIL 27. Lee Anderson and Josephine Jacob- 
sen, poetry reading and discussion; William Jay 
Smith, moderator. 
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Sponsored by the Louis Charles Elson 
Memorial Fund 


1970 


FEBRUARY 25. Donald Jay Grout, “‘Mozart in 
the History of Opera,” lecture. 


Sponsored by the Henry Kirke Porter 
Memorial Fund 


1970 


MARCH 25. L. Gray Cowan, “Government and 
the Universities in Africa,” lecture. 





ACCESSIONS LISTS. (Overseas operations.) 


CEYLON. Quarterly. Available to libraries 

from American Libraries Book Procurement 

Center, American Embassy, New Delhi, India. 
4 issues. 


EASTERN AFRICA. Quarterly. Available to 
libraries from the Field Director, Library of 
Congress, P.O. Box 30598, Nairobi, Kenya. 

4 issues. 


INDIA. Monthly. Available to libraries from 
American Libraries Book Procurement Center, 
American Embassy, New Delhi, India. 

12 issues and cumulative list of serials. 


INDONESIA. Monthly. Available to libraries 
from American Libraries Book Procurement 
Center, American Embassy, APO San Fran- 
cisco 96356. 

12 issues, list of serials, 1964 through 1968, 
and list of cumulative serial additions and 
changes, 1969. 


ISRAEL. Monthly. Available to libraries from 
American Libraries Book Procurement Center, 
American Embassy, Tel Aviv, Israel. 

12 issues and author index. 


MIDDLE EAST. Monthly. Available to librar- 
ies from American Libraries Book Procurement 
Center, U.S. Interests Section, Spanish Em- 
bassy, Cairo, U.A.R. 

12 issues and index to monographic titles. 


NEPAL. Three issues per year. Available to 
libraries from American Libraries Book Pro- 
curement Center, American Embassy, New 
Delhi, India. 

3 issues. 


PAKISTAN. Monthly. Available to libraries 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


from American Libraries Book Procurement 
Center, American Consulate General, Karachi, 
Pakistan. 

12 issues. 


AIR FORCE SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY, 1965. Compiled by the Special Bib- 
liographies Section, Science and Technology 
Division, for the Office of Aerospace Publica- 
tions. Vol 8. 1969. 393 p. Cloth. $8.75. 


ALABAMA; THE SESQUICENTENNIAL OF 
STATEHOOD. An exhibition in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C., December 14, 1969, 
to August 14, 1970. 1969. 74 p. Paper. $1. 


AMERICAN DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
ON THE ARAB WORLD, 1883-1968. Compiled 
by George Dimitri Selim. 1970. 103 p. Paper. 55 
cents. 


1 This is a list of publications issued during the fiscal 
year. For a full list of publications see Library of Con- 
gress Publications in Print March 1970. Priced publica- 
tions, unless otherwise indicated, are for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Publications for 
sale by the National Technical Information Service 
should be ordered from that agency at Springfield, Va. 
22151. When Card Division is indicated, orders should 
be addressed: Card Division, Library of Congress, Build- 
ing 159, Navy Yard Annex, Washington, D.C. 20541. 
The address for other divisions and offices of the 
Library of Congress supplying publications listed here is 
Washington, D.C. 20540. Free publications, unless 
otherwise indicated, should be requested from the 
Library of Congress, Central Services Division, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20540. 

For foreign mailing of publications available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, one-fourth of the publi- 
cation price should be added unless otherwise stated. 
Card Division publication prices include the cost of 
foreign and domestic mailing. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF 
CONGRESS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1969. 1970. 161 p. Cloth. $3.50. Free 
to libraries. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE REGISTER OF 
COPYRIGHTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR END- 
ING JUNE 30, 1969. Reprinted from the Librar- 
ian’s Annual Report. 1970. 26 p. Paper. Free 
from the Copyright Office. 


ANTARCTIC BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1951-1961. 
1970. 349 p. Cloth. $4.75. 


ARMS CONTROL & DISARMAMENT; A 
QUARTERLY BIBLIOGRAPHY WITH 
ABSTRACTS AND ANNOTATIONS. Paper. ID 
cents a copy. $2.50 a year, $3.25 foreign. 

4 issues. 


BOOKS: A MARC FORMAT. 4th ed. of Sub- 
scriber’s Guide te the MARC Distribution Ser- 
vice. 1970. 70 p. Paper. Free to subscribers to 
the Card Division Service. 


THE BOSTON MASSACRE, 1770. Engraving by 
Paul Revere. 1970. In a folder containing prefa- 
tory text. (Library of Congress Facsimile No. 4.) 
Information Office, $1.50. 


BRAILLE BOOK REVIEW; A GUIDE TO 
BRAILLE AND TALKING BOOK PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Published for the Library of Congress by 
the American Foundation for the Blind. Bi- 
monthly. Paper. Free from the Division for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped. 

6 issues. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS IN THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS. Monthly. Paper. Free. 
12 issues. 


CATALOG OF COPYRIGHT ENTRIES. THIRD 
SERIES. Paper. The complete yearly catalog is 
$50 domestic, $62.50 foreign. 


Part 1. BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, INCLUD- 
ING SERIALS AND CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PERIODICALS. Section 1, Current and 
Renewal Registrations. Section 2, Title Index. 

Vol. 20, no. 2. July-December 1966. 1970. 
1,383 p. $7.50. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 1970 


Part 2. PERIODICALS. 
Vol. 20. January-December 1966. 1969. 493 
p. $5. 


Parts 3-4. DRAMAS AND WORKS PRE- 
PARED FOR ORAL DELIVERY. 

Vol. 22, no. 2. July-December 1968. 1969. 
85 p. $2.50. 

Vol. 23, no. 1. January-June 1969. 91 p. 
$2.50. 


Part 5. MUSIC. Section 1, Current and 
Renewal Registrations. Section 2, Author 
Index. 

Vol. 22, no. 1. January-June 1968. 1969. 
1,519 p. $7.50. 

Vol. 22, no. 2. July-December 1968. 1970. 
1,473 p. $7.50. 


Part 6. MAPS AND ATLASES. 

Vol. 22, no. 2. July-December 1968. 1969. 
79 p. $2.50. 

Vol. 23, no. 1. January-June 1969. 1969. 
79 p. $2.50. 


Parts 7-11A. WORKS OF ART, REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF WORKS OF ART, SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNICAL DRAWINGS, PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC WORKS, PRINTS AND PICTO- 
RIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Vol. 22, no. 1. January-June 1968. 1969. 
171 p. $2.50. 

Vol. 22, no. 2. July-December 1968. 1969. 
160 p. $2.50. 


Part 11B. COMMERCIAL PRINTS AND 
LABELS. 

Vol 22, no. 2. July-December 1968. 1969. 
45 p. $2.50. 

Vol. 23, no. 1. January-June 1969. 1969. 
41 p. $2.50. 


Parts 12-13. MOTION PICTURES AND FILM- 
STRIPS. 

Vol. 22, no. 2. July-December 1968. 1969. 
61 p. $2.50. 

Vol. 23, no. 1. January-June 1969. 1969. 
64 p. $2.50. 
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CATALOGING SERVICE. Bulletin. Irregular. 
Paper. Free to subscribers to the Card Distribu- 
tion Service. 

Nos. 87, 88. 


CHILDREN & POETRY; A_ SELECTIVE, 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Compiled by 
Virginia Haviland and William Jay Smith. 1969. 
67 p. Paper. 75 cents. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 1969; A LIST OF 
BOOKS FOR PRESCHOOL THROUGH JUN- 
1OR HIGH SCHOOL AGE. Compiled by Virginia 
Haviland and Lois B. Watt. 1970. 16 p. 15 cents. 


CLASSIFICATION [schedules] . 
Class K, Subclass KF. LAW OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Prelim. ed., 1969. 333 p. Paper. Card 
Division, $5. 


DECISIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
COURTS INVOLVING COPYRIGHT, 1967- 
1968. 1970. 891 p. (Copyright Office Bulletin 
No. 36.) Cloth. $5.25. 


DIGEST OF PUBLIC GENERAL BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. Paper. Single copy prices vary. 
$35 a session; $43.75 foreign. 

91st Congress, Ist session. 3 cumulative issues, 
8 supplements, and final issue. 

91st Congress, 2d session. First issue, 3 cumu- 
lative issues, 5 supplements. 


DIRECTORY OF FEDERALLY SUPPORTED 
INFORMATION ANALYSIS CENTERS. Com- 
piled by the National Referral Center for Science 
and Technology. 1970. 71 p. (COSATI-70-1.) 
Paper. For sale by the National Technical Infor- 
mation Service, $3 paper copy or 65 cents micro- 
fiche. 


A DIRECTORY OF INFORMATION RE- 
SOURCES IN THE UNITED STATES: 
GENERAL TOXICOLOGY. Compiled by the 
National Referral Center for Science and Tech- 
nology. 1969. 293 p. Paper. $3. 


FISH PROTEIN CONCENTRATE; A COMPRE- 
HENSIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY. Compiled by the 
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Special Bibliographies Section, Science and Tech- 
nology Division, for the U.S. Department of the 
Interior. 1970. 77 p. Paper. For sale by the 
National Technical Information Service, $3 paper 
copy or 65 cents microfiche. 


FOLKLORE OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS; AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Compiled by Judith C. Ullom. 1969. 126 p. 
Cloth. $2.25. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS; BRAILLE AND 
TALKING BOOKS, 1968-1969. Published for 
the Library of Congress by the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind. 1970. 68 p. Free from the 
Division for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped. 


GHANA; A GUIDE TO OFFICIAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS, 1872-1968. Compiled by Julian W. 
Witherell and Sharon B. Lockwood. 1969. 110 p. 
Paper. $1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN 
STUDIES; A SELECTIVE AND ANNOTATED 
GUIDE TO RECENT PUBLICATIONS. No. 31, 
SOCIAL SCIENCES. Annual. 1969. Henry E. 
Adams, Editor. 649 p. Cloth. For sale by the 
University of Florida Press, 15 W. 15th St., 
Gainesville, Fla. 32603, $25. 


INFORMATION BULLETIN. Weekly. Paper. 
Card Division, $5 a year. Free to publicly sup- 
ported libraries from the Information Office. 

52 issues. 


L.C. CLASSIFICATION—ADDITIONS AND 
CHANGES. Quarterly. Paper. Card Division, 
$2.50 a copy, $10 a year. 

4 issues, Lists 154-157. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG- 
BOOKS: SUBJECTS. A cumulative list of works 
represented by Library of Congress printed cards. 
Three quarterly issues and, except for years of 
quinquennial cumulations, an annual cumulation. 
Card Division, $325 a year. 

Annual issue, 1968. 6 vol. Cloth. 

3 quarterly issues. Paper. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG— 
MOTION PICTURES: AND FILMSTRIPS. A 
cumulative list of works represented by Library 
of Congress printed cards. Three quarterly issues 
and, except for years of quinquennial cumula- 
tions, an annual cumulation. Paper. Card 
Division, $25 a year. Free to subscribers to The 
National Union Catalog. 

Annual issue, 1968. 540 p. 

Annual issue, 1969. 634 p. 

3 quarterly issues. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG—MUSIC 
AND PHONORECORDS. A cumulative list of 
works represented by Library of Congress 
printed cards. A semiannual issue and, except for 
years of quinquennial cumulations, an annual 
cumulation. Paper. Card Division, $20. Free to 
subscribers to The National Union Catalog. 

Annual issue, 1968. 676 p. 

Semiannual issue. 265 p. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS PUBLICATIONS IN 
PRINT MARCH 1970. 38 p. Paper. Free. 


MONTHLY CHECKLIST OF STATE PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Paper. $8 a year domestic; $10 foreign. 
Single copy and annual index prices vary. 

12 issues and index. 


THE NATIONAL UNION CATALOG. A cumu- 
lative author list representing Library of Congress 
printed cards and titles reported by other Amer- 
ican libraries. Compiled by the Library of 
Congress with the cooperation of the Resources 
and Technical Services Division’s Resources 
Committee, American Library Association. Nine 
monthly issues, three quarterly cumulations, and 
an annual cumulation. Card Division, $600 a 
year. In addition to all issues of The National 
Union Catalog, subscribers receive at no extra 
charge the separately issued Motion Pictures and 
Filmstrips and Music and Phonorecords catalogs; 
The National Union Catalog—Register of Addi- 
tional Locations; and the National Register of 
Microform Masters. 

Annual issue, 1968. 12 vol. Cloth. 

9 monthly issues and 3 quarterly cumulations. 
Paper. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION CATALOG— 
REGISTER OF ADDITIONAL LOCATIONS. 
Annual. Paper. Free from Card Division to sub- 
scribers to The National Union Catalog. 

1968. 929 p. 

1969. 840 p. 


THE NATIONAL UNION CATALOG OF MAN- 
USCRIPT COLLECTIONS, 1968. Compiled 
from reports provided by American repositories. 
1969. 811 p. Cloth. Card Division, $25. 1969. 


THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES; A 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Compiled by 
Dorothy B. Porter. 1970. 313 p. Cloth. $3.25. 


THE NEW BRAILLE MUSICIAN. First issued 
September 1969 as successor to The Braille 
Musician. Published for the Library of Congress 
by the American Foundation for the Blind. 
Bimonthly. Paper. Free to eligible individuals, 
residential schools for the blind, and regional 
libraries for the blind upon request to the 
Division for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped. 
6 issues. 


NEW SERIAL TITLES. A union list of serials 
commencing publication after December 31, 
1949. Supplement to the Union List of Serials, 
3d edition. Nine monthly issues, three quarterly 
cumulations, and a cumulation issued annually. 
Card Division, $115 a year. 

Cumulation, 1966-68. 1969. 2 vol. Cloth. 

8 monthly issues and 3 quarterly cumulations. 
Paper. 


NEW SERIAL TITLES—CLASSED SUBJECT 
ARRANGEMENT. Monthly. Paper. Card 
Division, $25 a year. 

12 issues. 


NEWS FROM THE CENTER. Semiannual. 
Paper. Terminated with spring 1970 issue. Free 
from Head, Center for the Coordination of 
Foreign Manuscript Copying, Manuscript Divi- 
sion. 

2 issues. 
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NEWSPAPERS CURRENTLY RECEIVED AND 
PERMANENTLY RETAINED IN THE LI- 
BRARY OF CONGRESS. Rev. ed., 1970. 20 p. 
Paper. 35 cents. 


THE “PEMBROKE” ALBUM OF CHIARO- 
SCURO WOODCUTS. By Alan M. Fern and 
Karen F. Beall. Reprint from articles in the 
January 1969 and January 1970 issues of the 
Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress. 
16 p. Free while the woodcuts were on exhibit at 
the Library of Congress. No longer available. 


PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATIONS; A SELEC- 
TED LIST OF REFERENCES. Compiled by 
Ruth S. Freitag. 3d ed., rev. and enl. 1969. 
230 p. Paper. $2. 


PRESIDENTS’ PAPERS INDEX SERIES. One 
copy of the appropriate index will be supplied 
free to each purchaser of the microfilms of the 
Presidents’ papers. Positive copies of the micro- 
films are for sale by the Photoduplication 
Service, Library of Congress. The indexes may be 
purchased separately from the Superintendent of 
Documents. 


JAMES K. POLK. 1969. 91 p. Paper. $1.25. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 1969. 3. vol. 
Paper. $12.75. 


PRESS BRAILLE—ADULT, 1968-1969. Pub- 
lished for the Library of Congress by the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind. 1970. 78 p. Free 
from the Division for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS. Published as a supplement to 
the Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress. 
Paper. Single copy prices vary. $3.50 a year; 
$4.50 foreign. 

4 issues. 


REGISTERS OF PAPERS IN THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS. Paper. Free from the Manu- 
script Division. 
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BLADEN DULANY, GUSTAVUS R. B. HOR- 
NER, DANIEL TODD PATTERSON. 1970. 
[16 p.] 


ELLIOT SNOW. LEONARD F. CUSHING. 
1969. [13 p.] 


GEORGE EUGENE BELKNAP, REGINALD 
ROWAN BELKNAP. 1969. [13 p.] 


THOMAS OLIVER SELFRIDGE, SR., 
THOMAS OLIVER SELFRIDGE, JR. 1969. 
[15 p.] 


THE SOUSA BAND; A DISCOGRAPHY. Com- 
piled by James R. Smart. 1970. 123 p. Paper. 
$1.50. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR CHILDREN’S 
LITERATURE. 1969. 30 p. Paper. Card Divi- 
sion, 75 cents. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS USED IN THE DICTION- 
ARY CATALOGS OF THE LIBRARY OF CON- 
GRESS. Supplement to the 7th ed. Three 
quarterly cumulations and an annual cumulation. 
Paper. Card Division, $5 a year. 

4 issues. 


SYMBOLS OF AMERICAN LIBRARIES. Tenth 
editon of Symbols Used in the National Union 
Catalog of the Library of Congress. 1969. 71 p. 
Paper. Card Division, $1. 


TALKING BOOK MACHINES. 1970. [20 p.] 
Free from the Division for the Blind and Physi- 
cally Handicapped. 


TALKING BOOK TOPICS. Published for the 
Library of Congress by the American Foundation 
for the Blind. Bimonthly. Paper. Free from the 
Division for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped. 

6 issues. 


TALKING BOOKS—ADULT, 1968-1969. Pub- 
lished for the Library of Congress by the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind. Paper. 1970. 
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184 p. Free from the Division for the Blind and culture, Medicine. Part II: Social, Cultural, 

Physically Handicapped. Commercial, Humanistic. Bimonthly. Terminated 
with the September 1969 issue. Paper. $1.25 per 

WORLD LIST OF FUTURE INTERNATIONAL issue. 

MEETINGS. Part I: Science, Technology, Agri- 1 issue. 








Accessions lists, overseas operations, 149; India, 17; 
Pakistan, 16 

Accounting Officer, vii 

Acquisition of materials, 1; by copyright deposit, 82, 
99; Law Library, 108; Processing Department, 13-20; 
purchases, 13, 18, 42, 106, 124; Reference Depart- 
ment, 39, 40, 42-49, 108; statistics, 105-108; see also 
Accessions lists; Gift and trust funds; Gifts; National 
Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging; Public Law 
480 Program 

Acquisitions and Overseas Operations, Assistant Direc- 
tor, ix; Office of the, ix, 14-20 

Adams, Henry, x 

Administrative Department: automation activities, 
71-73; employment statistics, 121; management serv- 
ices, 76; officers, vii; personnel management, 73; 
preservation and care of the collections, 75; reorgani- 
zation, 71; report, 71-78; space management, 73-75 

Administrative Terminal System, 37 

Advertising the Arts: Recent Poster Acquisitions, 
exhibit, 142 

Aeronautics: bibliography, funds, 130; chair, funds, 
126; consultant, xii 

Aeronautics Section (Sci): head, xi; reader and reference 
services, 60 

Aerospace Reference Project, 39 

Aerospace Technology Division, 39; acquisition statis- 
tics, 106 

Africa: cataloging in African languages, 15, 21; NPAC 
activities in East Africa, 15, 45; P.L. 480 program 
activities in Cairo, 17 

Africa South of the Sahara; Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture, 57, 134 

African Section (GR&B): acquisition activities, 45; 
funds, 132; head, x; reference services, 57; 10th anni- 
versary, 8, 10, 40 

Aiken, Conrad, xii 

Alabama, exhibit, 10, 42 

Alabama: The Sesquicentennial of Statehood, award, 10 

Alaska, church archives, 124 

Albania: acquisitions, 44; exchange arrangements with 
Natioial Library of, 18 

Alcott, | puisa May, bibliography, 57 

Alden, John R., 9 
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Alfred Whital Stern Collection of Lincolniana, gift fund, 
48, 107, 128 

“*All-the-Books” Plan, 25 

Allaway, Mrs. Jean, xi 

Allen, Julius W., viii 

American Association for State and Local History, 
Bicentennial program, 9 

American Bar Association, Standing Committee on 
Facilities of the Law Library of Congress, report of, 
64 

American-British Law Division, 69; officers, viii, 63, 69 

American Colonization Society Archives, 53 

American Council of Learned Societies, gift fund, 130 

American Doctoral Dissertations on the Arab World, 
1883-1968, 58 

American Film Institute, collection of motion pictures 
for LC, 40, 48; gift fund, 106, 130 

American Foundation for the Blind, 62 

American Historical Association, gift fund, 130 

American history: chair, 104, 126; consultants, xii; gift 
funds, 126, 128, 130; maps, 49; preservation of source 
materials, 128; reproduction of manuscripts in foreign 
depositories, 52, 104, 128, 132; see also American 
Revolution Bicentennial; and Presidents of the United 
States, papers 

American Law Division (LRS), 32, 38; officers, viii 

American letters, consultants, xii 

American Library Association: conference in Detroit, 
20; gift funds, 26, 130; publication of romanization 
tables, 21 

American National Standards Institute, 26, 27 

American Paper Institute, gift funds, 130 

American Printing House for the Blind, 62 

American Prints in the Library of Congress, 58 

American Revolution Bicentennial: advisory committee, 
9; Commission, 8, 9; LC program, 8; Programs Coordi- 
nator, vii 

American Security Council, gift fund, 130 

American Society for Information Science, 12 

American Thought and Culture, joint doctoral program, 
LC and George Washington University, 40; funds, 134 

Americana in LC, seminar on, 40 

Anagnost, Catherine, 64 

Anderson, Robert N., 69 
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Angell, Richard S., ix 

Anglo-American Law Reading Room, services, 65 

Antarctic Bibliography, 60 

Anthony Angeli Collection, 136 

Appiebaum, Edmond L., ix, 14 

Appropriations, 5, 6, 76, 122, 123, 124; for Madison 
Memorial Building, 1, 122; purchase statistics, 106 

Architect of the Capitol: appropriations, 1, 5, 76, 122; 
budget requests, 1, 75; buildings maintenance, 77; 
procurement of furniture and equipment, function 
transferred to LC, 5,77 

Archive of Folk Song: acquisitions, 46; cataloging of 
serial publications, 53; head, x; reader and reference 
services, 59 

Archive of Hispanic Literature on Tape, 43 

Archives of the American Psychological Association, gift 
fund, 130 

Ariadne Foundation, Inc., gift fund, 130 

Armenian collection, 45, 106; funds for, 45, 134 

Arms Control & Disarmament, award, 57 

Arms Control and Disarmament Bibliography Section 
(GR&B), head, x 

Arner, Frederick B., viii 

Assistant Librarian of Congress, vii, xi, 9 

Association of American Publishers, 4, 20 

Association of Research Libraries, 7, 28, 40; Center for 
Chinese Research Materials, 44; gift fund, 130 

Astronautics and Aeronautics: Chronology on Science, 
Technology, and Policy, 60; 1968 volume, 60 

Atiyeh, George N., x, 45 

Austria: acquisitions, 15, 44; microfilm project, 52; 
NPAC program, 14, 15 

Automation: Administrative Department, 71-73; au- 
thority records, 29; catalog cards, production and sale, 
23-25; cataloging, 13, 20, 29, 54; computers in LC, 
73; conferences on libraries and information science, 
11; coordination by three national libraries, 7; Copy- 
right Office, 72, 83; history in LC, 6; Legislative 
Reference Service, 37, 72; loan file, 55, 72; Order 
Division, 18, 72; printing, 10, 38, 54; Processing 
Department, 13, 14, 20, 23-25, 27-29; Reference 
Department, 54, 72; research in technical processes, 
13, 14, 27-29; serials, 7, 27, 28; subject headings, 29 

Avram, Mrs. Henriette D., ix, 13 

Awards for publications, 10, 57 


Babine, Alexis V., bequest, 106, 126 
Baker, Senator Howard H., Jr., 84 
Baker, William O., xiii 

Ball, Dudley B., xi 

Barcus, Thomas R.., ix 

Barker, Ernest C., vii 

Baseball, exhibit, 143 


INDEX 


Baseball in Fact and Fiction, 62 

Basler, Roy P., x 

Bead, Charles C., ix 

Beal, Edwin G.., Jr., x 

Beckman, Norman, viii 

Beethoven Association, 128, 130 

Belgrade, NPAC center, 15, 17 

Bell, Whitfield J., Jr., 9 

Benjamin, William Evarts, gift fund, 106, 126 

Berne Copyright Convention, 90 

Berne Union, 90 

Berry, Paul L., x 

Biblicgraphical Center for Research, Rocky Mountain 
Region, 26 

Bibliographies: conference on Cuban, 40, 134; consul- 
tants, xii; Cyrillic Bibliographic Project, 39; gift funds, 
126, 130; Law Library, 66; Reference Department, 
55-60; statistics, 116; Yugoslavia, gift fund, 130; see 
also Catalogs, book 

Bibliography and Reference Correspondence Section 
(GR&B), 55, 56; head, x 

Bibliography on Cold Regions Science and Technology, 
60 

Bibliography on Snow, Ice, and Frozen Ground, 60 

Bicentennial of the American Revolution; see American 
Revolution Bicentennial 

Binding and repair of materials, statistics, 120; see also 
Preservation and care of the collections 

Binding Officer, vii 

BIRPI, 91 

Black, Robert A., tapes of Indian music, 46 

Blancheri, Howard A.., vii 

Blind and physically handicapped, services to, 3, 60-62; 
appropriations, 76, 122, 123, 124; employment statis- 
tics, 121; gift and trust funds, 104, 126, 128, 134, 
136, 138; statistics, 118; see also Books for the blind 
and physically handicapped; and Division for the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped 

Blume, Edward J., ix 

Bollingen Foundation, Inc., gift fund, 130 

Books and pamphlets: acquisition appropriations, 76, 
122, 124; acquisition statistics, 106; copyright regis- 
trations, deposits, and transfers, 81, 97-99; LC’s col- 
lections, additions and total, 105, 106; microfilms and 
microfilming, 106, 120; preservation and care, 50, 75, 
120 

Books for Junior College Libraries, funds, 130 

Books for the blind and physically handicapped: child- 
ren’s, 61; LC collections, additions and total, 61, 105, 
106, 107, 118; Spanish language, 61; see also Blind 
and physically handicapped, services to 

Borgeson, Earl C., 69 

Boston, exhibits relating to, 8, 143 

Boston Massacre, facsimile, 9 
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Bowen, Catherine Drinker, gift, 19 

Bowker (R.R.) Company, gift fund, 126 

Bowman, James R., ix 

Bowman, Wallace D., viii 

Boyd, Julian P., xiii, 9 

Brademas, Representative John, vi 

Bradshaw, Mrs. Lillian, xiii 

Braille Book Review, 61 

Bray, Robert S., x 

Brazil, NPAC operations in, 15, 43 

Breitenbach, Edgar, x, xi 

Bridge, Peter H., ix 

British National Bibliography, cooperation with, 23 

Broderick, John C., x 

Brodie, Howard, gift, 47 

Brooks, Charles F., Jr., viii 

Buckman, Thomas R., xiii 

Budget Officer, vii 

Buenos Aires Copyright Convention, 92 

Buildings Management Office, 77; chief, vii 

Buildings of the Library: air-conditioning, 77; appropri- 
ations, 1, 122, 123; cleaning, 77; lighting, 77; mainten- 
ance, 77; policing, 77, 123; space management, 73-75; 
space occupied (table), 74; see also James Madison 
Memorial Building 

Buildings Services Section, 77 

Burke, Representative James A., 84 

Burkhardt, Frederick H., xiii 

Burnett’s Letters of Members of the Continental 
Congress, 9 

Butterfield, Lyman H., xiii, 9 


Cable antenna television systems (CATV), 5, 80, 88 

Cafritz (Morris and Gwendolyn) Foundation, gift fund, 
9, 130 

Cairo, P.L. 480 center, 17; see also United Arab 
Republic 

Caldwell, George H., x 

Calendar of Events in the Library of Congress, 10 

Canada: atlases, 49; National Library, 15 

Canadian Defence Research Board, gift fund, 130 

Cannon, Senator Howard W., vi 

Capote, Truman, gift, 45 

Card Automated Reproduction and Distribution Sys- 
tem, 23 

Card Division, officers, ix; proofcard service, 55; space 
for automation programs, 74; see also Catalog cards 

CARDS, 23 

Carneal, Robert B., x 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, gift funds, 106, 
126, 132 

Carpenter, Richard A.., viii 

Carson, C. A., III, 64 
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Carter, Elliott, gift, 19 

Cartography, consultant, xii 

Cary, George D., viii 

Catalog cards, 13, 14; appropriations, 76, 122, 123, 
124; automation, 23-25; distribution, 24, 76, 112-114, 
122, 123, 124, 134; printing and reprinting, 21, 22, 
25, 114; reproduction by microfilm-Xerox Copyflo 
technique, 78; sales statistics, 3, 14, 24, 82, 112, 113; 
see also Card Division; Catalogs, card; and MARC 

Catalog Maintenance and Catalog Publication Division, 
26; instruction of staff, 23; relocation, 25, 27, 74; 
reorganization of, 27; see also Catalogs, card; and 
National Union Catalog 

Catalog Management Division, officers, x 

Catalog of Copyright Entries, 82 

Catalog Publication Division, chief, x 

Cataloging, 3, 13, 20-29; authority records, 29; in 
foreign languages, 15, 21, 53; instruction, 14, 21, 22, 
23; Rare Book Division, 53; Serials, 27; statistics, 109, 
110; see also Catalog cards; MARC; National Program 
for Acquisitions and Cataloging; and National Union 
Catalog 

Cataloging, Assistant Director, ix; Office of the, ix, 
20-23 

Cataloging Division (Cop), 82; officers, viii 

Cataloging in Publication, 4, 13, 20 

Cataloging in Source, 4, 20 

Cataloging Instruction Office, 23; head, ix 

Cataloging Service, 24 

Catalogs, book, 26, 28; print collections, 58; produced 
by automation, 55; see also National Union Catalog 

Catalogs, card, 26; revision of filing rules, 28; statistics, 
110; see also Cataloging; and National Union Catalog 

Catton, Bruce, xii 

Center for the Coordination of Foreign Manuscript 
Copying, 52; gift fund, 132 

Central Bibliographic System, 54, 72; see also Auto- 
mation 

Central Charge File, automation, 55 

Central Services Division, 77; officers, vii 

Centrex telephone system, 3, 77 

A Century of Copyright in the Library of Congress, 82 

Ceylon, P.L. 480 program, 5, 17, 18 

Chaliapin, Feodor, recordings, 47 

Chapin, Katherine Garrison, xii 

Chase, Salmon P., acquisitions concerning, 18 

Chiaroscuro Woodcuts From the “Pembroke Album,” 
article, 59; exhibit, 7, 142 

Chief Internal Auditor, vii 

Children & Poetry, 57; award, 10 

Children’s Book Section: gifts, 42; head, x, 42; poetry 
bibliography, 57; reader and reference services, 57 

Children’s books, acquisitions, 42 

Children’s Books, 1969, 57 
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Children’s Literature; a Guide to Reference Sources, 42 

Childs, James B., xii 

Chile: party to copyright convention, 91; poetry, 57 

China, bibliography published by National Central 
Library, Taipei, 44 

Chinese and Korean Section (Orien): head, x; reader and 
reference services, 57 

Chinese materials: acquisitions, 40, 44; appraisal of legal 
publications, 69; exhibit honoring 100th anniversary 
of collection, 40; microfilming of, 51; organization of 
newspapers, 138; see also Orientalia Division 

Christiansen, Hugo W., ix 

Clagett, Mrs. Helen L., viii 

Clapp, Verner W., 4, 20; Publication Fund, 138 

Classification, 22, 29; law and legal materials, 63, 67; 
statistics, 109, 111; study by Technical Processes 
Research Office, 29; see also Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication 

Classification schedules, 22; fine arts, 14, 22; law and 
legal materials, 14, 22, 63, 67 

Clay, Henry, acquisitions concerning, 18 

Clift, David H., xiii 

Cline, Howard F., x 

Coffin, Lewis C., viii, 67, 69 

Cohen, Morris L., 69 

Cold Regions Bibliography Section (Sci), head, xi 

Cold Regions Research and Engineering Laboratory, 55 

Cole, Fred C., xiii 

Collections Maintenance Office, 75; Officer, vii 

Collections of the Library, 42-54; statistics, 1, 48, 49, 
50, 52, 67, 105, 111 

Columbia Pictures, negotiations, 48 

Committee on Scientific and Technical Information 
(COSATD): directory, 60; Task Group on Library Pro- 
grams, 11 

Committees: American Bar Association’s Standing Com- 
mittee on the Facilities of the Law Library of Con- 
gress, 64; Federal Library, vii, 132, Subcommittee on 
Statistical Programs, 12; LC Liaison Committee of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, 69; Librarian’s 
Liaison, xiii; Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise, xi; To 
Select Prints for Purchase Under the Pennell Fund, xi; 
see also Congress, committees 

Compliance Section (Cop), 83 

Computer Applications Office, 71 

Computer Service Center, 71, 73 

Concerts, 41; funds, 126, 128, 132, 134, 136, 138; list, 
146 

Conference of Regional Librarians, for the blind, 60 

Conference on Access to Southeast Asian Research 
Materials, 40 

Congress (U.S.), bills microfilmed, 78; see also Legisla- 
tion relating to the Library 

Congress, House, Working Group on Automatic Data 
Processing, 37 
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Congress, House Committees: Education and Labor, 33; 
on Appropriations, 4; Ways and Means, 33 

Congress, Joint Committee on Printing, 23 

Congress, Joint Committee on the Library, vi 

Congress, Senate Committees: Finance, 33; Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, and Copy- 
rights, 5, 79, 80; Labor and Public Welfare, 35; Public 
Works, 35 

Congress, services to, 2; Law Library, 64, 116; Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, 30-38; Manuscript Division, 58 

Congressional Reference Division (LRS), 35; chief, viii 

Consultants: funds, 104, 126, 136; Hispanic program, 
104, 126; honorary, xii; poetry in English, xii, 10, 
104; preservation of manuscripts, 104 

Contemporary Prints Fund, 106 

Contracting and Procurement Office (Adm), 76; Officer, 
vii 

Conversion of Retrospective Catalog Records to Machine- 
Readable Form, 20; see also RECON 

Coolidge, Elizabeth Sprague, gift fund, 126, 132; see 
also Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation 

Coolidge Auditorium, concerts, readings, lectures, and 
dramatic programs, 40, 41, 146-148 

Cooper, Senator John Sherman, vi 

Coordinator of American Revolution Bicentennial 
Programs, vii 

Coordinator of Building Planning, vii, 71, 75 

Copyright: cable antenna television systems (CATV), 5, 
80, 88; court cases, 84-90; deposits, 79, 81, 99; fees, 
81, 100, 101; International Copyright Joint Study 
Group, 41, 90; international developments, 90-93; 
registrations, 79, 81, 83, 94-101; renewals, 80, 81, 83, 
97, 98; transfers, 82, 99 

Copyright laws: bills pending, 83; extension of copy- 
right renewals, 80; publications on, 82; revision of 
U.S. copyright law, 5, 79 

Copyright Office, 5; acquisition statistics, 106, 107; 
appropriations, 76, 122, 123, 124; automation, 72, 
83; Card Catalog, 81; centennial exhibit, 79, 82; 
employment statistics, 121; officers, viii; preservation 
of applications, 78, 83; publications, 82; reader and 
reference services, 82; reference search activity, 82; 
report, 79-101; staff, 83 

Copyright Office Bulletin, No. 36, 82 

Copyright Society of the U.S.A., 82 

Council on Library Resources, Inc., 20; gift funds, 4, 
21, 72, 75, 132, 138 

Cowan, L. Gray, 40 

Crawford, John C., ix 

Crouch, William H., 69 

Croxton, Fred E., vii, 71 

Cuban acquisitions and bibliography, conference, 40, 
134 

Curran, Donald C., vii 
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Curti, Merle E., xii 

Custer, Benjamin A., ix 

Cylke, Frank Kurt, vii, 11 
Cyrillic Bibliographic Project, 39 
Czechoslovakia, acquisitions, 44 


Dahigren, John O., 69 

Daiker, Virginia, xi 

D’Alessandro, Edward A., x 

Dana, Doris, 57 

Daniel, Price, 69 

Darrow, Whitney, gift, 47 

Data Processing Office, merged into ISO, 7} 

Decimal classification, 23; statistics, 109; study by 
Technical Processes Research Office, 29 

Decimal Classification Division, 23; officers, ix 

Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Committee, 23 

Decisions of the United States Courts Involving Copy- 
right, 82 

Delaney, Frank J., 69 

Delougaz, Mrs. Nathalie, ix 

Denslow, L. Alton, 69 

Deputy Librarian of Congress, vii 

Descriptive Cataloging Division, 21; officers, ix 

Desmond, Robert D., x 

Dewey Decimal Classification; see Decimal classification 

Dewey Decimal Classification: editor, ix; funds, 134; 
18th edition, 14, 23 

Dewton, Johannes L., ix 

Dickey, James, xii 

Digest of Public General Bills and Resolutions, 11, 38 

Directory of Federally Supported Information Analysis 
Centers, 60 

Disbursing Officer, vii 

Dissertation Abstracts, index to, 138 

Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, 3, 
60-62; automation activities, 61; exhibits, 62; new 
equipment, 3, 61; officers, x; publications, 62; see also 
Blind and physically handicapped, services to; and 
Books for the blind and physically handicapped 

Doctoral program; see American Thought and Culture 

Documents Expediting Project, 19; gift fund7"132 

Dodge, William R., x 

Doms, Keith, xiii 

Doubleday & Co., 4, 20 

Dougherty, Joseph W., x 

Dramatic compositions: copyright registrations, de- 
posits, and transfers, 81, 97-99 

Dramatic readings and performances, list, 147 

Drawings by Artists and Architects, exhibit, 142 

Dunne, Mrs. Elizabeth K., viii 

Dunnebacke, Charlotte C., 64 
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East Europe: acquisitions, 44; see also Slavic and Cen- 
tral European Division; and Slavic collections 

Economics Division (LRS), 32; officers, viii 

Eddins, Duard M., vii 

Edlund, Paul E., ix, 14 

Education, U.S. Office of, grant, 72 

Education and Public Welfare Division (LRS), 32; 
officers, viii 

Edwards (J.W.) Publishers, Inc., gift fund, 132 

Einhorn, Nathan R., ix 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, concerts, 41, 
146, 147; see also Coolidge, Elizabeth Sprague, gift 
fund 

Ellinger, Werner B., 22 

Ellison, Newell M., 69 

Ellison, Ralph, xii 

Elson (Louis C.) Memorial Fund, 126; lecture, 41, 148 

Employee Relations Officer, vii 

Engelhard, Mrs. Charles William, Jr., vi, 103; see also 
Jane Engelhard Fund 

English bibliography, consultant, xii 

Environmental Affairs in the 91st Congress, 1st Session, 
34 

Environmental Policy Division (LRS), 34; officers, viii 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Library and Information Sci- 
ences, 12 

Ethiopia, acquisitions, 45 

European Law Division, 63, 69; officers, viii, 69 

European Studies, Second International Congress on 
Southeast, 44 

Examining Division (Cop), 83; officers, viii 

Exchange and Gift Division, 18, 51, 68, 82; officers, ix 

Exchange programs, 18, 48; statistics, 107 

Executive Assistant to the Librarian, vii 

Exhibits, 7; list, 142-145; loans for exhibits prepared 
outside of LC, 8, 145; traveling, 8, 130, 140, 145 

Exhibits Officer, vii, 7 


Fano, Robert Mario, xiii 

Far Eastern Law Division, 63; chief, viii, 67, 69 

Faurot, Charles, tapes of fiddle and guitar music, 47 

Federal Communications Commission, proposed rules 
on CATV, 80 

Federal Documents Section (E&G), 13, 19 

Federal Editors Association, awards, 10 

Federal Information Resources Conference, 11 

Federal libraries, 11, 12; see also Federal Library Com- 
mittee 

Federal Library Advisory Service (FLAS), 12 

Federal Library Committee, 11; Executive Secretary, 
vii, 11; gift fund, 132 

Federal Research Division: acquisition statistics, 106; 
officers, x 
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Feinberg, Charles E., xii; Walt Whitman Collection, 2, 
46, 107, 138 

Feinberg (Lenore B. and Charles E.) Funds, 2, 103, 106, 
126, 132 

Fern, Alan M., x 

Fields, Mrs. Gladys O.., vii 

Films; see Motion pictures 

Finance: appropriations, 1, 5, 6, 76, 122, 123, 124; 
copyright fees, 81, 100, 101; funds transferred from 
other Government agencies, 6, 14, 39, 60, 104, 122, 
123, 124; pay raise, 76, 123; receipts returned to the 
Treasury, 5; sale of catalog cards and technical publi- 
cations, 82, 112, 113; statistics, 124-141; see also Gift 
and trust funds 

Financial Management Office, 76; officers, vii 

Fine arts: classification schedule, 22; copyright cases, 
85, 86, 88; copyright registrations, deposits, and trans- 
fers, 94-99; funds, 126, 128 

Finland, acquisitions from, 44, 132 

Finlandia Foundation, Inc., gift fund, 132 

Finley, Elliott C., vii 

Finzi, John Charles, x 

First Lady of the Seeing Eye, 138 

Florence, NPAC center, 15 

Foley, Merton J., vii 

Folklore of the North American Indians, 57 

Folsom, Victor C., 69 

Force, Peter, collection, 53 

Ford Foundation, gift funds, 40, 58, 106, 132 

Foreign Affairs Division (LRS), 33; officers, viii 

Forest Press, Inc., gift fund, 134 

Fowler, Mrs. T. B., gift, 48 

Fradon, Dana, gift, 47 

France, NPAC program, 14, 15 

Freeman, George C., Jr., 64 

Freeman, Harriet, letters, 46 

Freitag, Ruth S., x 

Freud, Sigmund, letters, gift fund, 134 

Friedel, Representative Samuel N., vi 

Friends of Music in the Library of Congress, gift funds, 
46, 103, 106, 126, 134 

Friends of the Law Library of Congress, 69 

Fuller, Melville W., coilection of Supreme Court records, 
68 

Fulton, Representative Richard, 84 

Funkhouser, Ray R., xi 


Garfield, James A., papers, 78 

Garvey, Gerald T., vii 

Gellner, Charles R.., viii 

General Accounting Office, recommendation on ex- 
changes, 18 
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General Counsel, vii, 70; Assistant to the, 70; trans- 
ferred to Office of the Librarian, 70 

General Counsel, Copyright, viii 

General Reference and Bibliography Division: auto- 
mation activities, 55; bibliographies, 57; officers, x; 
reader and reference services, 55, 56, 57, 116 

General Reference Section (LRS), 36 

Geography, chair, 128 

Geography and Map Division: acquisitions, 18, 48; auto- 
mation activities, 54; cataloging, 22, 54; photocopy 
project, 48; preservation activities, 50, 51; reader and 
reference services, 59, 116; reading room, 59; reloca- 
tion, 49, 73; see also Maps 

George Washington University, joint doctoral program 
with LC, 40; funds, 134 

Germany: acquisitions, 42, 43, 44; NPAC program, 15 

Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation, 41, 107, 128, 
138; concerts, 146 

Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Literature Fund, 
41, 128, 138, 147 

Ghana; a Guide to Official Publications, 1872-1968, 57 

Gift and trust funds, 103, 104, 106, 124-141; see also 
individual funds 

Gifts, 2, 19, 42-47; effect of Tax Reform Act of 1969 
on, 6, 20; forms of, vi; statistics, 107 

Gish, Lillian, gift, 40, 45; lecture, 40 

Glasgow, Richard E., viii 

Goddard, George W., gift, 49 

Goff, Frederick R., xi 

Goldman, Abe A., viii 

Gonzalez, Armando E., 69 

Goodrum, Charles A.., viii 

Government agencies: transfers from, 106, 107; trans- 
fers of funds from, 6, 14, 39, 60, 122, 123, 124 

Government and General Research Division (LRS), 33, 
35, 38; assistant chief, viii 

Government document bibliography, consultant, xii 

Government Printing Office: Library Branch, xi, 25; 
Linotron, 11, 38, 54; see also Public Printer 

Government publications: acquisitions, 19, 107; guide 
to, 42; Popular Names of U.S. Government Reports, 
56; reorganization of collections, 50; study of, 12 

Graham, Lewis, gift, 47 

Grant, J. A. C., xi 

Graphic Arts, copyright registrations, deposits, and 
transfers, 94-99 

Greene, Jack P., 9 

Gross, Robert V., xi 

Grout, Donald J., 41 

Guggenheim (Daniel) Fund for the Promotion of Aero- 
nautics, Inc., 126 

Guggenheim Museum, gift, 48 

A Guide to the Study of the United States of America, 
supplement, 11; funds, 136 

Gulbenkian Foundation, gift fund, 45, 106, 134 
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Haas, Warren J., xiii 

Hague, The, NPAC center, 14, 15 

Hahn, James M., x 

Hal Roach Studios, gift, 19 

Hale, Edward Everett, letters, 18, 46 

Hall (G.K.) & Co., gift fund, 134 

Halpern, Representative Seymour, 84 

Hamer, Mrs. Elizabeth E., vii, xi; see also Assistant 
Librarian of Congress 

Handbook of Latin American Studies: editor, x; Nos. 31 
and 32, 57 

Hanks, Nymphus C., bequest, 126 

Harding, Warren G., recording, 47 

Harkness collection, 43 

Harmon Foundation, archives, 53 

Harris, Roy, gift, 19 

Harrison, Gordon, vi 

Harrison, Marion Edwyn, 69 

Harvard-Yenching Library, photoreproductions from, 
44 

Harvey, Representative James, vi 

Haviland, Virginia, x 

Hazard, John N., 69 

Health, Education, and Welfare, U.S. Department of: 
funds transferred from, 6, 14, 122; grant from Office 
of Education, 12, 72 

Hebraic Section (Orien): exhibit, 41; head, x, 45; reader 
and reference services, 58; see also Israel 

Heelen, Hugh M., viii 

Heineman Foundation, gift fund, 46, 106, 134 

Henderson, Ralph L., x 

Henke, Dan F., 69 

Henshaw, Francis H., ix 

Herring, Pendleton, xiii 

Hess, Robert W., x 

Higher Education Act of 1965, Title I-C: acquisition 
statistics, 106; funds for LC, 6, 14, 122, 134; see also 
National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging 

Hilb, Horace F., x 

Hilker, Helen-Anne, vii 

Hill, Francis W., 69 

Hispanic Exchange Section, 18 

Hispanic Foundation, 40, 43; automation, 54; exhibits, 
143; gift funds, 104, 126, 132, 138; newspapers on 
microfilm, 43; officers, x; publications, 54, 57, 138; 
reader and reference services, 57, 116 

Hispanic Law Division, 66, 69; chief, viii 

Hispanic Literature on Tape, Archive of, 43 

Hispanic Publications, Assistant Director for, x 

Hispanic Society Room, gift funds, 126, 130 

Historic American Building Survey, photographic nega- 
tives transferred to safety film, 52 

History, consultants, xii; see also American history 

History of Canon Law and Roman Law, consultant, xii 
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Hobbs, Cecil C., x 

Holmes, Donald C., xii 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell: acquisitions concerning, 18; 
Devise, Xi 

Holmes, Robert R., ix 

Hoover Institution, photoreproductions of Chinese 
materials, 44 

Horecky, Paul L., xi 

Houghton, Arthur A., Jr., vi, xii, 103 

Howard, Joseph H., ix 

Howard, Paul, 11 

Hsia, Mrs. Gloria, x 

Hsia, Tao-tai, viii, 67, 69 

Hubbard, Gertrude M., bequest, 106, 124, 126 

Humanities, consultant, xii 

Hungary, acquisitions from, 44 

Hunt, Stan, gift, 47 

Huntington, Archer M., gift funds, 106, 125, 126, 130 

Huntington, Mrs. Frances Carpenter, gift, 42 

Hutchison, Robert W., vii 


Index to Foreign Legal Periodicals, 66 

Index to the Theodore Roosevelt Papers, 11, 52 

Indexes to Latin American legislation and legal periodi- 
cals, 66 

India: acquisitions from, 17; microfilming, 5, 17, 51, 
78; P.L. 480 program, 5, 16, 17, 51, 134 

Indiana University Foundation, study of government 
publications, 12 

Indiana University Research Center for Library and 
Information Science (RCLIS), 12 

Indians, American: bibliography of folklore, 57; record- 
ings of music and folklore, 46 

Indic Cataloging Fund, 106 

Indonesia: acquisitions from, 15, 17, 45; newspaper 
microfilming, 51, 78; NPAC operations, 15; P.L. 480 
program, 17, 134 

Information Officer, vii 

Information Resources Information System, 54 

Information Systems Office, 21, 27, 29, 37, 38, 54, 55, 
72, 83; Coordinator, vii; reorganization, 71; transfer to 
Administrative Department, 71; see also Automation; 
and MARC 

Innovation in Communications Conference, 12 

International Association of Law Libraries, 67 

International Conference on Cuban Acquisitions and 
Bibliography, 40, 134 

International cooperation: copyright agreements and 
conventions, 90-93; exchanges, 18, 48, 107; see also 
National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging; and 
Public Law 480 Program 

International Copyright Joint Study Group, 41, 90 
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International Federation of Library Associations, meet- 
ing in Copenhagen, 16 

International Organizations Section (GR&B), 39, 56; 
head, x 

International Poetry Festival, 8, 10, 41, 43, 104, 148; 
exhibit, 143 

Interpretive Projects Officer, vii 

Iran, children’s books, 42 

IRIS, 54 

Israel: acquisitions from, 17, 45; cataloging fund, 106, 
134; P.L. 480 program, 5, 17, 134 

Italy, NPAC program, 15 


Jabbour, Alan, x 

Jackson, John C.., viii 

James, Jerry R., ix, 43 

James Madison Memorial Building, 1, 9, 75, 122 

Jane Engelhard Fund, 138; see also Engelhard, Mrs. 
Charles William, Jr. 

Jann, Edmund C., viii 

Japan: exchanges, 51, 53; NPAC program, 15, 16, 44 

Japanese materials: acquisitions, 15, 16, 44, 51, 53; 
Washington Document Center collection, 58; see also 
Orientalia Division 

Japanese Section (Orien): head, x; reader and reference 
services, 58 

Jayson, Lester S., viii, ix 

Jefferson, Thomas, acquisitions concerning, 18; exhibit, 
143 

Jensen, Merrill, 9 

Jessee, John T.., vii 

Jewish National and University Library, 45 

Johns Hopkins Press, 58 

Johnson, Carl B., 46 

Johnston, Warren R.., viii 

Joiner, Harvey H., Jr., vii 

Joint Committee on the Library, members, vi 

Jones, William E., gift, 49 

Jordan, Senator B. Everett, vi, 103 

Joseph, Anna A.., vii 

Jospey (Maxwell and Anne) Foundation, gift fund, 134 

Jurgelionis, K., book collection, 44 

Jwaideh, Zuhair E., viii 


Kahler, Mrs. Mary Ellis, x, 26 

Kaltwasser, F.G., 16 

Kaminstein, Abraham L., viii, 91; see also Register of 
Copyrights 

Kantor, MacKinlay, xii 

Karachi, P.L. 480 center, 16; see also Pakistan 

Karpf, Fred, 69 

Karsner, Loran P., ix 
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Kelly, Alfred H., xi 

Kennedy, David M., vi, 103 

Kenyon, Carieton W., viii 

Kintner, Earl W., 69 

Knight, John, gift fund, 134 

Knowlton, John D., x 

Koch, Adrienne, 9 

Koch, Representative Edward I., 84 

Kominski, John J., vii, 70 

Korea, South, acquisitions from, 44 

Kostelanetz, André, gift, 47 

Koussevitzky Music Foundation, Inc., gift fund, 136 
Koussevitzky (Serge) Music Foundation, 41, 126 
Kraus, Hans P.: gift fund, 106, 136; gifts, 19, 43, 48 
Kroll, Lucy, gift, 45 

Krutch, Joseph Wood, gift, 19, 45 

Kuiper, John B., xi 

Kuroda, Andrew Y., x 

Kuttner, Stephan George, xii 


LaHood, Charles G., Jr., vii, 27 

Lais, Leonor Evans, 103 

Land, Aubrey C., 9 

Land, Robert H., x 

Languages in cataloging: African, 15, 21; Asian, 21, 53; 
romanization tables, 21 

Latin America: acquisitions program, 15; conference on 
Cuban acquisitions, 40; conference on history, 130; 
law and legal materials, 66, 69; poetry festival partici- 
pants, 43; publications on, 54; see also Hispanic Foun- 
dation 

Law, classification schedule, 22, 63, 67 

Law Librarian, viii, 67, 69; Associate, viii 

Law Library: acquisitions, 66, 67, 106, 108; appropria- 
tions, 76, 122, 124; Capitol branch, 63, 65, 116; 
employment statistics, 121; officers, viii, 69; organiza- 
tion of the collections, 67-69; preservation micro- 
filming, 75; processing activities, 67-69; professional 
activities, 69; reader and reference services, 63, 65, 
116; report, 63-70; services to Congress, 2, 63, 64, 
116; status of collections, 67 

Lazerow, Samuel, x, 27, 28 

Leavitt, Donald L., x 

Lectures: copyright registrations, deposits, and trans- 
fers, 81, 97-99; for lectures delivered at LC see Read- 
ings and lectures 

LeGear, Clara E., xii 

Legislation relating to the Library, 1, 5, 122; appropria- 
tions, 1, 5, 76, 122, 123, 124; copyright, 5, 79, 83; see 
also Tax Reform Act of 1969 

Legislative Indexing Vocabulary, 29, 37 

Legislative Liaison Officer, vii 
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Legislative Reference Service: acquisition statistics, 106; 
appropriations, 76,122, 123, 124; automation, 37; 
bibliographic services, 36; employment statistics, 121; 
indexing vocabulary, 29, 37; inquiries and research, 2, 
30-35; officers, viii; report, 30-38; services to Con- 
gress, 2, 30-38 

The Legislative Scene: a Descriptive List of Selected 
Newsletters, Journals, and Other Periodical Publica- 
tions Covering Congressional Activities, 36 

Legislative Status Report, 38 

Lembo, Mrs. Rose V., viii 

Lethbridge, Mrs. Mary C., vii 

Levine, Arthur J., viii 

Liberty and Learning, 9 

Librarian, Office of the: employment statistics, 121; 
officers, vii 

Librarian of Congress, vii; address at copyright confer- 
ence, 90; authority given by copyright law, 5; author- 
ity given by the Higher Education Act, 4; ex officio 
chairman, Permanent Committee on Holmes Devise, 
xi; ex officio member, American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Commission, 8; ex officio member, National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science, 6; 
FLC Executive Advisory Committee established by, 
11; remarks on Kraus collection, 43; secretary of Trust 
Fund Board, vi, 103 

Librarian’s Liaison Committees, xiii 

Library of Congress Catalog—Books: Subjects: cumula- 
tion for 1965-69, 14, 27; funds, 132; sales, 112 

Library of Congress Information Bulletin, 2 

Library of Congress Publications in Print, 11, 57 

Library Services Division (LRS), 36; officers, ix 

Library Station in the Capitol, head, x 

Lichtenwanger, William J., x 

Liebaers, Herman, 16 

Lincoln, Abraham: acquisition concerning, 48; papers 
on microfilm and index, 52; see also Alfred Whital 
Stern Collection of Lincolniana 

Lincoln, Robert A., 70 

Lindberg (Otto G.) Foundation, gift fund, 106, 136 

Lindbergh, Charles A., xii 

Linder, Mrs. Dorothy A., viii 

Liszt, Franz, letters, 46 

Lithuania, acquisitions from, 44 

Livingston, Helen E., viii 

Loan Division: automation, 55, 72; officers, x; reader 
and reference services, 56, 116 

Loeffler, Elise Fay, bequest, 136 

London, NPAC center, 14; 15 

Longworth (Nicholas) Foundation, 128 

Lorenz, John G., vii 

Louchheim (Katie and Walter) Fund, 41, 136 

Louisa May Alcott, 57 

Louisiana Colonial Records Project, 52, 136 
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Luce, Clare Boothe, gift fund, 136; papers, 19, 136 
Luce, Henry R., gift fund, 136 
Lunn, Jean, 16 


McCannon, Mrs. Marjorie G., viii 

McCarthy, Stephen A., xiii 

McClellan, Senator John L., 5, 80 

MacConomy, Edward N., Jr., x 

McCormack, John, letters, 46 

McCormick, Adoreen M., vii 

McCracken, William P., Jr., 69 

MacDowell, Edward Alexander, manuscripts, 46 

MacDowell Colony, acquisition of papers, 45 

McFarland, Marvin W., xi 

McGowan, Frank M., ix, 15 

McGraw-Hill, 4, 20 

McGuirl, Mrs. Marlene C., viii, 69 

Machine Readable Catalog Project; see MARC 

McKim (Mrs. W. Duncan) Fund, 76, 103, 130; bequest, 
76, 103, 130 

MacLeish, Archibald, 10; gift, 19 

Maddox, Jerald Curtis, xi 

Madison, James, letters, 46 

Magnus, Mrs. Jennifer M., ix 

Maheux, Roland C., xi 

Malamud, Bernard, gift, 19, 45 

Malin, Mrs. Laura, ix 

Malone, Dumas, xii 

Management Services, Assistant Director, vii, 76 

Mann, Arthur, papers of, 45 

Mansell Information/Publishing, Ltd., 26 

Manuscript Division: acquisitions, 45, 83; automation 
activities, 21; exhibits, 143; officers, x; reader and 
reference services, 58, 116 

Manuscript Section (Desc Cat), 21 

Manuscripts: acquisitions, 18, 43, 45; cataloging, 21; 
foreign copying program, 52, 128, 130, 132; gift 
funds, 130, 136; gifts, 19, 43, 45; LC’s collections, 
additions and total, 105; MARC format, 21, 55; mas- 
ter record of collections, 55; organization and main- 
tenance of the collections, 53; Peter Force papers, 53; 
preservation, 52, 120; see also National Union Catalog 
of Manuscript Collections; Presidents of the United 
States; and Tax Reform Act of 1969 

Map Repair Unit, 50 

Maps: acquisitions, 18, 48; automated cataloging, 54, 
71, 132; copyright registrations, deposits, and trans- 
fers, 81, 97-99; gift funds, 104, 132, 136, 138; LC’s 
collection, additions and total, 50, 105; microfilming, 
$1; organization of the collections, 50, 53, 54; restora- 
tion and repair, 50, 75, 120; see also Geography and 
Map Division 

Maps: A MARC Format, 55 
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MARC, 20, 71; applications in Reference Department, 
54, 55; conversion of retrospective cataloging records, 
13, 20, 29, 72, 132; current cataloging, 20; funds for, 
132, 138; instruction in use of MARC, 72; manuscript 
format, 21, 55, 71; map format, 54, 71; serials format, 
7, 28, 71 

MARC Development Office: chief, ix; establishment and 
functions, 13 

MARC Distribution Service, 3, 71 

MARC Editorial Office, 20; head, 1x 

MARC Pilot Project: Final Report, 132 

Marley, S. Branson, Jr., xi 

Marwick, Lawrence, x, 45 

Maryland Historical Society, gift, 43 

Matsumoto, Hisao, ix 

Mearns, David C., xii; gift fund, 106, 136 

Mellon, Paul, gift fund, 106 

Merrill, Maurice H., 64 

Mesches, Arnold, gift, 47 

Metz, Mrs. Jean B., ix 

Mexico, acquisitions concerning, 43 

Micro Photo Corporation, gift, 43 

Microfilm Reading Room, 55; additions to collections, 
42; readers and circulation, 56; supervisor, xi 

Microfilms and microfilming: catalog cards, 78; Congres- 
sional bills, 78; cooperative projects, 43, 52; copyright 
applications, 78, 83; deteriorating books, 75; doctoral 
dissertations, 42; foreign manuscript copying, 52, 128, 
130, 132; government publications, 78; in preserving 
LC’s collections, 49-54, 75, 78, 120; law and legal 
materials, 68, 75; LC’s collections, additions and total, 
42, 43, 105; loans of, 56; Louisiana colonial records, 
52, 136; newspapers and serials, 17, 43, 44, 45, 51, 
130; preservation statistics, 75, 120; Presidential 
papers, 52, 78, 122, 123, 124; reference services, 56; 
register of microform masters, 26, 51; see also Photo- 
duplication Service 

Miller, Dayton C., bequest, 106, 128 

Mongolian State Public Library, exchange arrangements 
with, 18 

Monroe, James, letters, 46 

Monthly Catalog of U.S. Government Publications, 19 

Monthly Checklist of State Publications, 19; 60th anni- 
versary, 10, 13 

Monthly Checklist Section, 19 

Moore, Alvin, Jr., ix 

Moore, Ann Leslie, gift fund, 136 

Moore, Marianne, xii 

Moore, Merrill, papers, 136 

Moore, Waldo H., viii 

Morgan, Edmund S., 9 

Morris, Gouverneur, papers, 46 

Morris, Richard B., 9 

Morrisey, Mrs. Marlene D., vii 
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Motion Picture Section (P&P): acquisitions, 40; head, 
xi; reader and reference services, 58 

Motion pictures: acquisitions, 19, 40, 48, 106; Ameri- 
can Film Institute, 40, 48, 130; bill to provide for 
national collection, 84; copyright cases, 88; copyright 
registrations, deposits, and transfers, 48, 81, 83, 
97-99; exchanges, 53; film conversion laboratory, 52, 
73; LC’s collections, additions and total, 41, 105; lec- 
ture, 40; organization and maintenance of the collec- 
tions, 52; posters, 48; preservation, 40, 52, 73, 120, 
140; reference services, 58; screenings, 147 

Mumford, L. Quincy vi, vii, xi, 103; see also Librarian of 
Congress 

Mumford, Lewis, xii 

Murdock, James Oliver, 69 

Murphy, Charles S., 64 

Murphy, William D., 69 

Murray, Daniel, collection, 53 

Music: acquisitions, 19, 44, 46, 47; chair, 104; copy- 
right cases, 84, 85, 87, 88, 89; copyright registrations, 
deposits, and transfers, 81, 97-99; gift funds, 76, 103, 
104, 126-138; LC’s collection, additions and total, 
105; lecture, 41; organization and maintenance of the 
collections, 51, 52, 53; preservation, 51, 52; see also 
Concerts; and Recordings 

Music Division: exhibits, 144; lecture, 41; organization 
and preservation activities, 51, 52, 53; reader and 
reference services, 59, 116 

Mussolini, Benito, speech recordings, 47 

Myers, William C., vii 


Nairobi, acquisitions center, 15, 45 

NASA Historical Office, 60 

National Agricultural Library, automation program, 7, 
28 

National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science, 6 

National Directory of Latin Americanists, 54, 73 

National Easter Seal Society, 62 

National Film Collection, 40, 84; gift fund, 130 

National libraries, automation program, 7, 28 

National Library for the Blind, Inc., gift fund, 128 

National Library of Medicine, automation program, 7, 
28 

National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging, 4, 
13, 14-16, 21, 42, 43, 45; ABA resolution, 64; funds, 
6, 122; statistics, 15 

National Referral Center, 54; automation, 73; publica- 
tion, 60 

National Register of Microform Masters, 26, 51 

National Science Foundation, grant, 54 

National Screen Service Company, gift, 48 

National Serials Data Project, 7; funds, 138 
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National Serials Pilot Project, 7, 28 

National Union Catalog, statistics, 25, 26, 110 

National Union Catalog: gift funds, 130, 132; 1969 
cumulation, 27; pre-1956 imprints, 10, 14, 26; sales, 
112 

National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections: gift 
funds, 132; statistics, 110 

National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections, 27, 
53; sales, 112 

National Union Catalog Publication Project, 26; head, ix 

Natural Resources Division (LRS); see Environmental 
Policy Division 

Naval Historical Foundation, gift fund, 136 

Near East, P.L. 480 acquisitions, 17, 45 

Near East Section (Orien): acquisitions, 45; head, x, 45; 
reader and reference services, 58 

Near Eastern and African Law Division, 67, 69; chief, 
viii; 10th anniversary, 63 

Near Eastern Bibliography, consultant, xii 

The Negro in the United States, 57 

Negroes: bibliography, 57; Daniel Murray collection, 53; 
history and literature, 42; newspapers, 43; recordings, 
47 

Nemerov, Howard, xii 

Nepal, P.L. 480 program, 5, 17, 78 

Netherlands, acquisitions from, 15, 43; NPAC program, 
14,15 

New Delhi, P.L. 480 center, 16; microfilming of news- 
papers, 5, 17, 51, 78 

New Serial Titles: 1966-68 cumulation, 14, 28; sales, 
112 

Newspaper Reading Room, 50, 74 

Newspapers: acquisitions, 43; Chinese, 138; 18th- 
century collection, 50; LC’s collections, additions and 
total, 50, 105; microfilm and microfilming, 5, 17, 43, 
50, 51, 78, 105, 120 

Newspapers Currently Received & Permanently Re- 
tained in the Library of Congress, 56 

Nichols, Roy F., xii 

Nolan, John L., xii 

Non-GPO Imprints Received in the Library of Congress 
July 1967-December 1969; a Selective Checklist, 13, 
19 

Norway, NPAC program, 14, 15 

NPAC; see National Program for Acquisitions and Cata- 
loging 


Obear, Legare H. B., x 

Oberlaender Trust, 136 

Ogden, Robert F., xii 

O’Hara, Geoffrey, recordings, 46 

Old Dominion Foundation, gift fund, 136 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise, Permanent Committee, 
xi 

Oltman, Florine W., xiii 

One Hundred Years of Creative Photography, exhibit, 
142 

Oral History Association, 21 

Order Division, 18, 42, 68, 83; automation, 18, 72; 
officers, ix 

Organization chart, xiv 

Orientalia Division: acquisitions, 40, 44; Conference on 
Access to Southeast Asian Research Materials, 40; 
exhibits, 40, 144; languages in cataloging, 53; micro- 
filming, 51; officers, x; preservation activities, 51; 
reader and reference services, 57, 116; serials, 53 

Oslo, NPAC center, 14, 15 

Osteen, Mrs. Cicily P., viii 

Outline of the Library of Congress Classification, 2d 
edition, 13, 22 

Overseas Operations Division, 14-17; chief, 15, 16; of- 
ficers, ix 


Pakistan: acquisitions from, 16, 17; newspapers on 
microfilm, 78; P.L. 480 program, 5, 16, 17, 134 

Paperwork Management Section, 77 

Paraguay, party to international copyright convention, 
91 

Paramount Pictures, gift, 19, 48 

Paris, NPAC center, 14; see also France 

Pariseau, Earl J., x 

Pastore, Senator John O., 80 

Payne, Thomas A., ix 

Peabody Museum, recordings received from, 46 

Pell, Senator Claiborne, vi 

“Pembroke Album,” article, 59; exhibit, 7, 142 

Pennell (Joseph) Fund, 128; purchases, 47, 106 

Pennsylvania State Library Association, 62 

Periodical and Government Publication Reading Room, 
50 

Periodicals: copyright registrations, deposits, and trans- 
fers, 81, 97-99; see also Serial Division; Serial Record 
Division; and Serials 

Perry, George E., xi 

Personnel: Assistant Director for, Office of the, vii, 73; 
employment statistics, 121; inservice training, 14, 21, 
22, 23, 73; officers of the Library, vii-xi; reduction in 
force, 14, 15, 56, 59, 73 

Personnel Operations Officer, vii 

Pesticides Documentation Section (Sci), 39 

Peterdi, Gabor, xi 

Pfitzner, Hans, letters, 104 

Phelps, Merwin C., ix 

Phillipps, Sir Thomas, collection, 53 

Photoduplication, consultant, xii 
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Photoduplication Service, 51, 68, 83; officers, vii, 27; 
revolving fund, 106, 138; statistics, 78, 115 

Photographs; see Prints and photographs 

Piccard, Jean and Jeannette, papers, 45 

Pickens, John K., 69 

Pickford, Mary, gift, 48 

Pierce, Norman A.., ix 

Piston, Walter, gift, 19 

Pittsburgh, University of, gift fund, 136 

Placement Officer (Pers), vii 

Poetry: children’s, 57; consultants, 10, 41, 57, 104, 
126, 130; festival, 41, 43, 148; gift and trust funds, 
126, 128, 130, 136; readings, lectures, discussions, and 
dramatic programs, 41, 147 

Poland, acquisitions program, 43 

Poole, Frazer G., vii, 7i 

Popular Names of U.S. Government Reports, 56 

Porter (Henry Kirke) Memorial Fund, 128; lecture, 148 

Position Classification Officer, vii 

Poth, Harry A., Jr., 69 

Powell, Eugene C., Jr., vii 

Pozzatti, Rudy O., xi 

Preparation Section (Mss), 53; head, x 

Preservation, Assistant Director, Office of the, vii, 50, 
68 

Preservation and care of the collections, 49-54, 75; by 
microfilming, 51, 75, 120; law and legal materials, 68; 
nitrate film, 78, 120; statistics, 120; see also Motion 
pictures 

Preservation Microfilming Office, 51, 75; Officer, vii 

Preservation Research Laboratory, 75, 132 

Presidential Inaugurations, a Selected List of Refer- 
ences, 57 

Presidential Papers Section, head, x 

Presidents of the United States, papers: acquisitions, 18, 
46, 48; appropriations, 76, 122, 123, 124; organizing, 
indexing, and microfilming, 11, 52, 78; see also names 
of Presidents 

Price, John F., xi 

Price, Vincent, gift, 45 

Prints and photographs: acquisitions, 40, 47, 49; catalog 
of prints, 58, 134; conversion of nitrate photographs, 
40, 52, 78; copyright registrations, deposits, and trans- 
fers, 81, 97-99; exhibits, 7, 142, 144; gift and trust 
funds, 104, 126, 134, 136, 138; LC’s collection, addi- 
tions and total, 105; organization and maintenance of 
collections, 52; posters, 48; preservation and repair, 
42, $2, 120; see also Photoduplication Service 

Prints and Photographs Division, 40; exhibits, 7, 142, 
144; officers, x; reader and reference services, 58, 116; 
see also Motion pictures 

Processing and Curatorial Section (P&P), head, xi 

Processing Department: acquisition activities, 13-19, 43; 
automation, 13, 14, 20, 23-25, 27-29; director, 27; 
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employment statistics, 121; exhibit, 143; officers, ix; 
reader and reference services, 25, 26, 116; report, 
13-29; see also Catalog cards; Cataloging; Classifica- 
tion; National Program for Acquisitions and Cata- 
loging; and Public Law 480 Program 

Processing Department Newsletter, 14 

Processing Section (G&M), 53 

Processing Services, Assistant Director, ix; Office of the, 
ix, 23-28 

Public Law 480 Program, 4, 13, 16, 43, 48; acquisition 
statistics, 17, 106; appropriations and other funds, 76, 
122, 123, 124, 134; employment statistics, 121; 
microfilms and microfilming, 17, 78 

Public Printer: deposits of Government publications, 
107; see also Government Printing Office 

Public Reference Section (GR&B), 55, 57; head, x 

Publications Office, 11; Officer, vii 

Publications of the Library, 9; gift funds, 136, 138; list, 
149-154; prizes, 10, 57; sales, 138; see also Biblio- 
graphies 


Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress, 2, 20, 40, 
46, 48, 59, 69; awards, 10 


Rachmaninoff, Sergei, drafts of songs by, 46, 104; 
record collection, 47 

Ransom, Harry H., xi 

Rare Book Division: acquisitions, 48; catalogs, 53; chief, 
xi; exhibits, 144; newspapers transferred to Serial Divi- 
sion, 50; preservation activities, 53; reader and refer- 
ence services, 58, 116 

Rare books, 48; gift fund, 138; preservation and repair, 
54, 120 

Reader and reference services, 2; Law Library, 63, 65; 
Legislative Reference Service, 2, 30-38; Processing 
Department, 25, 26; Reference Department, 55-60; 
statistics, 2, 116 

Reader Service Section (Mss), head, x 

Readings and lectures, 41; gift funds, 126; list, 147; see 
also Lectures 

RECON, 13, 20, 29, 72; funds, 72, 132 

Recorded Sound Section (Mus): acquisitions, 47; head, 
X; preservation activities, 52 

Recording Laboratory: chief engineer, x; revolving fund, 
138 

Recordings: acquisitions, 46; American Indian, 46; folk 
music, 46; gift funds, 130, 136; Latin American poets, 
43; LC’s collection, additions and total, 105; preserva- 
tien, 52, 120; tapes of concerts, 136; see also Talking 
books 

Reference and bibliography, consultant, xii 

Reference and Referral Section (Sci), 60; head, xi 
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Reference Department: acquisition activities, 39, 40, 
42-49, 108; automation activities, 54, 72; conferences 
at LC, 40; employment statistics, 121; exhibits, 8, 
143; literary, dramatic, musical programs, 40; officers, 
X; Organization and maintenance of the collections, 
49-54; reader and reference services, 55-62, 116; 
report, 39-62; services to Congress, 56, 57, 58, 60 

Reference Division (Cop), officers, viii 

Reference Section (Mus), head, x 

Reference Section (P&P), head, xi 

Register of Additional Locations, 27 

Register of Copyrights, viii, 82, 90; action against, 84; 
Assistant, viii, 90; Deputy, viii; report, 79-101 

Reimers, Paul R., vii 

Renstrom, Arthur G., xi 

Rental of space, 77; appropriations, 125 

Research Design: Library Cooperation Planning and 
Action in the Washington, D.C., Metropolitan Area, 12 

Research Resources of Federal Libraries, 12 

Resources Analysis Section (Sci), 59; head, xi 

Restoration; see Preservation and care of the collections 

Richter, Mischa, gift, 47 

Ridley, Elizabeth W., vii 

Ringer, Barbara A.., viii, 90 

Rio de Janeiro, acquisitions center, 43; see also Brazil 

Ristow, Walter W., x 

Rizzuto, Angelo A.., estate of, 136 

Roberts, Margaret A., bequest, 128 

Roberts, Matt T., vii 

Robinson, James W., viii 

Robinson, Lawrence S.., vii 

Rohif, Robert H., 71 

Roland, Barbara J., ix 

Rome Convention on Neighboring Rights, 91 

Roosevelt, Kermit, papers, 45 

Roosevelt, Theodore, papers, 52 

Rosenwald (Lessing J.) Collection, gift fund, 48, 107, 
136 

Rossiter, William W., vii 

Roster of Federal Libraries, 12 

Rumania, acquisitions program, 43 

Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church, archives, 124 

Rutland, Robert A., vii 


Sanborn, Herbert J., vii 

Sanford, Alexandra, gift, 42 

Sao Paulo, Biblioteca Municipal, 43 

Sarie, Rodney G., ix 

Saxon, Charles, gift, 47 

Scala (Norman P.) Memorial Fund, 107, 128 
Scandinavia, NPAC Program, 15; see also Oslo 
Schaaf, Robert W., x 

Schanck, Peter C., 69 
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Schild, Marion, ix 

Schuman, William, gift, 19 

Schwegmann, George A.., Jr., 26 

Schwengel, Representative Fred, vi 

Science and technology: accessions lists, 55; acquisi- 
tions, 49; classification, 22; manuscripts, 45 

Science and Technology Automated Research Task, 55 

Science and Technology Division: automation activities, 
54, 55; exhibits, 144; officers, xi; reader and reference 
services, 2, 59, 116 

Science Policy Research Division (LRS), 35; officers, ix 

Scott, Edith, ix 

Scott, Frederick L., viii 

Second International Congress on Southeast European 
Studies, 44 

Security Officer, Deputy Personnel, vii 

Seeing Eye, Inc., gift fund, 138 

Seidner, Leon W.., vii 

Seitz, Frederick, xiii 

Selection Office, officers, ix 

Senior Specialists Division (LRS), 35; chief, ix 

Serial Division: acquisition activities, 42; newspapers 
and serials on microfilm, 43, 50, 51; officers, xi; pre- 
servation activities, 52; reader and reference services, 
56, 74, 116; relocation, 50, 74, 75; statistics, 50 

Serial Record Division, 14, 21, 27, 50; automation activ- 
ities, 27, 28; cataloging instruction, 23; classification 
of legal materials, 68; microform reporting system, 54; 
officers, x, 27, 28 

Serials: acquisitions, 42, 45, 49, 53; automation, 7, 28, 
138; cataloging, 7, 27; copyright case, 86; microfilms 
and microfilming, 43, 54, 120; organization of the col- 
lections, 50, 74; preservation, 120; statistics, 50, 109 

Service Division (Cop), 83; officers, viii 

Sesquicentennial of Alabama’s Statehood, exhibit, 142; 
catalog, 10 

Severn, James A., Jr., vii 

Shared Cataloging Division, 21, 42; instruction program 
for, 23; officers, ix; see also National Program for 
Acquisitions and Cataloging 

Sheldon, Charles S., II, ix 

Shelflist and shelflisting, law and legal materials, 67, 68 

Sherrod, John, 11 

Shirley, Robert V.., viii 

Sipkov, Ivan, viii, 69 

Slavic and Central European Division: acquisition activi- 
ties, 43; officers, xi, 44; reader and reference services, 
57, 116 

Slavic collections, acquisitions, 43, 44, 104, 126 

Slavic Room, head, xi 

Smith, Russell M., x 

Smith, William Jay, xii, 41 

Smithsonian Institution, Traveling Exhibition Scrvice, 
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Sobiloff, Hyman J., gift fund, 107, 136 

Social Science Research Council, gift fund, 138 

Society of Washington Printmakers, gift, 47 

Sonneck, Oscar G., bequest, 138 

Sonneck Memorial Fund, 128, 130 

Sourian, Edward, 67 

South Africa, NPAC program, 15 

South Carolina, exhibit, 8, 143 

South Korea, acquisitions from, 44 

Southeast Asia languages, 21, 53 

Southeast Asia Subject Catalog, 134 

Southern Asia Section (Orien), 45; head, x 

Space management, 73-75 

Spalding, C. Sumner, ix, 16 

Special Assistant to the Librarian, vii 

Special Bibliographies Section (Sci), 39, 59 

Special Reference Section (LRS), 36 

Special Reserve Fund, 18, 46 

Spivacke, Harold, x 

Spinka, Matthew, collection, 44 

Spofford, Ainsworth R., 79, 82 

Stack and Reader Division, 42, 55, 116; officers, xi 

Stafford, William, xii 

Stambler (Benedict) Collection of Recorded Judaica, 47 

START, 55 

State, U.S. Department of, cooperation with LC, 17, 18 

State Documents Section (E&G), 19 

State publications: acquisitions, 19, 107; study of, 12 

Steig, William, 47 

Stein, Harry N., viii 

Stern, William B., 69 

Stern (Alfred Whital) Memorial Fund, 48, 107, 128 

Stevens, James L., ix 

Stewart, Lena J., ix 

Stockholm Protocol, 90 

Stradivari String Instruments Collection, gift fund, 128 

Stravinsky, Igor, gift, 19 

Streeter, Thomas W., gift fund, 107, 138 

Stringer, George E., vii 

Stritman, Harry R., ix 

Subak, John T., 64 

Subject Cataloging Division, 22; application of Class K, 
22, 67, 68; instruction program, 22, 23; officers, ix 

Subject headings, 22, 29; see also Classification; and 
Classification schedules 

Subject Headings Used in the Dictionary Catalogs of the 
Library of Congress, 10, 29 

Sub-Saharan Africa; a Guide to Serials, 57 

Sudan, NPAC program, 15 

Sullivan, Robert C., vii 

Supreme Court, U.S., records and briefs, 68 

Surplus Book Disposal Project, gift fund, 138 

Swanson, Don R., xiii 

Switzerland, acquisitions from, 43 
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Symbols of American Libraries, 11 
System Development and Standards Office, 71 


Taft, William Howard, papers, 46, 52 

Talking books, 61; lists and other publications, 61, 62; 
see also Books for the blind and physically handi- 
capped 

Tams-Witmark Music Library, Inc., gift, 46 

Tax Reform Act of 1969, 6, 20 

Technical Processes Research Office, 28; chief, ix 

Technical Section (DBPH), 61 

Telephone Pioneers of America, 61, 62 

Telephone system, 3, 77 

Thaxter, John H., xi 

Thompson, Representative Frank, Jr., vi, 84 

Thurmond, Senator Strom, vi 

Thuronyi, Geza T., xi 

Tienken, Robert L., viii 

Time, Inc., gift fund, 48, 107, 138 

Tobey, B., gift, 47 

Tokyo: Museum of Modern Art, 53; NPAC center, 15, 
44; Toyo Bunko, 51 

Tondel, Lyman M., Jr., 69 

Toxicology directory, 60 

Training Officer, vii 

Trainor, Emmett G., vii 

Treasury, U.S., receipts returned to, 5 

Trew, James R., xi 

Trust Fund Board, vi; members, vi, 103; report, 103 

Tsuneishi, Warren M., x 

Turbeville, Hibernia, 69 


Underground publications, 42 

UNESCO, 90, 91; study on shared cataloging, 16 

Union Catalog and International Organizations Refer- 
ence Section (GR&B), head, x 

Union Catalog Division, 25; officers, 26 

Union catalogs, 25; statistics, 110; see also National 
Union Catalog; and National Union Catalog of Manu- 
script Collections 

Union List of Serials, Inc., Joint Committee on the, gift 
fund, 138 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: acquisitions from, 
42, 43, 44, 48; children’s books, 42; photographs, 
48 

United Arab Republic: acquisitions from, 17; P. L. 480 
program, 5,17, 134 

United Artists Corporation, gift, 19, 48 

United Kingdom: exchange of cataloging information, 
23; NPAC program, 14, 15 
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U.S. Government publications: acquisition and distribu- 
tion of, 11, 13, 19; Popular Names of U.S. Govern- 
ment Reports, 56 

U.S. Government Publications Bibliographic Proiect, 19 

U.S. National Libraries Task Force on Automation and 
Other Cooperative Services, 7, 28 

U.S. Office of Education, 12,57, 72 

Universal Copyright Convention, 82, 90, 92 

University Microfilms, Inc., gift fund, 138 

Upper Volta, denunciation of copyright convention, 91 


Van Syoc, Edna E., ix 

Vanik, Representative Charles A., 84 
Vassallo, Paul, viii 

Vienna, NPAC center, 14, 15 
Vining, George Joseph, 64 


Walker, Burnis, viii 

Wallace, Sarah L., vii 

Walsh, Ulysses “Jim,” gift, 47 

Walsh, William T., x 

Warren, Robert Penn, xii 

Washington Document Center collection of Far Eastern 
materials, 58 

Waters, Edward N., x 

Webster, Daniel, acquisitions concerning, 18 

Wechsler, Herbert, xi 

Welsh, William J., ix, 27 

Westby, Barbara M., x 

Wheelock, John Hall, xii 

Whitehill, Walter Muir, xiii 
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Whitman, Walt, collection, 2, 46, 107; consultant for 
Whitman studies, xi; funds, 103, 126, 132, 138 

Whittall, Gertrude Clarke, gift funds, 107, 128, 138; see 
also entries beginning with Gertrude Clarke Whittall 

Whittemore, Reed, xii 

Wiesbaden, NPAC center, 15 

Wilbur, James B., gift funds, 107, 128 

Wilkins, Emily Howell, gift fund, 138 

Willard family, papers, 46 

Wilson, Mrs. Ida F., vii 

Wilson, Woodrow: papers, 52, 78; recording, 47 

Wintle, Mary Jack, x 

Wisdom, Donald F., x 

Witherell, Julian W., x 

Wolkonsky, Mrs. Irina R., gift, 47 

Wolter, John A., x 

Woods, Mrs. Elaine, 27 

Woolery, Donald W., ix 

World Intellectual Property Organization, 91 

World List of Future International Meetings, 39, 56 

Wright, Louis B., xii, xiii 
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Yabroff, Arthur, vii 

Yakobson, Sergius, xi, 44 

Yale University, 40 

Yugoslavia: NPAC program, 15, 17; P.L. 480 program, 


Zimmerman, Glenn A., ix 
Zouary, Maurice, gift, 48 
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